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a protegee of Jack loamlm’s. 


PART I. 


$ 


I HE stcamer S'/veropolis was sharply and steadily cleaving 
the broad, placid shallows of the Sacramento river. A large 
wave, like a bore, diverging from its bow, was extending to 
either bank, swamping the tales and threatening to sub¬ 
merge the lower levees. The great boat itself—a vast but 
delicate structure of airy stories, hanging galleries, fragile 
colonnades, gilded cornices, and resplendent frescoes—was 
throbbing throughout its whole perilous length with the 
pulse of high pressure and the strong monotonous beat of a 
powerful piston. Floods of foam pouring from the hi-h 
paddle-boxes on cither side, and reuniting in the wake of 
the boar, left behind a track of dazzling whiteness, over 
which trailed two dense black banners flung from its lofty 
smoke stacks. 


Mr. Jack Hamlin had quietly emerged from his state¬ 
room on deck and was looking over the guards. His hands 
were resting lightly on his hips, over the delicate curves of 
his white waistcoat, and he was whistling softly—possibly 
some air to which he had made certain card-playing pas¬ 
sengers dance the night before. He was in comfortable 
case, and his soft brown eyes under their long lashes were 
veiled with gentle tolerance of all things. He glanced 
lazily along the empty hurricane-deck forward ; he glanced 
lazily down to the saloon deck below him. Far out acainst 
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2 A Protfgi'c of Jack If am tin's. 

the guards below him leaned a young girl. Mr. Hamlin 
knitted his brows slightly. 

He remembered her at once. She had come on board 
that morning with one Ned Stratton, a brother gambler, but 
neither a favourite nor intimate of Jack’s. From certain 
indications in the pair, Jack had inferred that she was some 
foolish or reckless creature whom “Ed” had “got on a 
string,” and was spiriting away from her friends ami family. 
With the abstract morality of this situation Jack was not in 
the least concerned. For himself, he did not indulge in 
that sort of game; the inexperience and vacillations of 
innocence were apt to be bothersome, and, besides, a cer¬ 
tain modest doubt of his own competency to make an 
original selection had always made him prefer to confine 
his gallantries to the wives of men of greater judgment 
than himself who had made such selection, llut it sud¬ 
denly occurred to him that he had seen Stratton quickly slip 
off the boat at the last landing-stage. Ah ! that was it; 
he had cast away and deserted her. It was an old story. Jack 
smiled. But he was not greatly amused with Stratton. 

She was very pale, and seemed to be clinging to the 

network railing, as if to support herself, although she was 

gazing fixedly at the yellow glancing current below, which 

seemed to be sucked down and swallowed in the paddle- 

box as the boat swept on. It certainly was a fascinating 

sight—this sloping rapid, hurrying on to bury itself under 

the crushing wheels. For a brief moment Jack saw how 

they would seize anything floating on that ghastly incline, 

whirl it round in one awful revolution of the beating 

paddles, and then bury it, broken and shattered out of all 

recognition, deep in the muddy undercurrent of the stream 
behind them. 

She moved away presently with an odd, stiff step, chafing 
her gloved hands together as if they had become stiffened 
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too in her rigid grasp of the railing. Jack leisurely watched 
her as she moved along the narrow strip of deck. She was 
not at all to his taste-a rather plump girl, with a rustic 
manner, and a great deal of brown hair under her straw hat 
hhe might have looked better had she not been so haggard 
''hen she reached the door of the saloon she paused, and 
then turning suddenly, began to walk quickly back again. 

s she neared the spot where she had been standing, her 
pace slackened, and when she reached the railing she 
seemed to relapse against it in her former helpless fashion, 
jack became lazily interested. Suddenly she lifted her head 
and cast a quick glance around and above her. In that 
momentary lifting of her face jack saw her expression. What¬ 
ever it was, his own changed instantly-the next moment 
here was a crash on the lower deck. It was Jack, who had 
swung himself over the rail, and dropped ten feel, to her side ■ 
but not before she had placed one foot in the meshes of 
the netting, and had gripped the railing for a spring 

The noise of Jack’s fall might have seemed to her be¬ 
wildered fancy as a part of her frantic act, for she fell 
forward vacantly on the railing. liut by this time Jack 
had grasped her arm, as if to help himself to his feet. 

“I might have killed myself by that foolin’, mightn’t I ?’’ 
he said cheerfully. 

I he sound of a voice so near her seemed to recall to her 

dazed sense the uncompleted action his fall had arrested 

She made a convulsive bound towards the railing, but Jack 
held her fast. 

“Don’t,” he said, in a low voice, “don’t—it won’t pay. 

It’s the sickest game that ever was played by man or woman. 
Come here! ” 


He drew her towards an empty state-room, whose door 
was swinging on its hinges a few feet from them. She was 
trembling violently; he half led, half pushed her into Ihe 
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room, dosed the door, and stood with his back against it 
as she dropped into a chair. She looked at him vacantly ; 
the agitation she was undergoing inwardly had left her no 
sense of outward perception. 

“ You know Stratton would be awfully riled,” continued 
Jack easily. “lie’s just stepped out to see a friend, and 
got left by the fool boat. He’ll be along by the next 
steamer, and you’re bound to meet him in Sacramento.” 

Her staring eyes seemed suddenly to grasp his meaning. 
Hut, to his surprise, she burst out with a certain hysterical 
desperation, “ No, no ! Never, uci'cr again ! Let me pass ! 

I must go,” and struggled to regain the door. Jack, albeit 
singularly relieved to know that she shared his private 
sentiments regarding Stratton, nevertheless resisted her. 
Whereat she suddenly turned white, reeled back, and sank 
in a dead faint in the chair. 

The gambler turned, drew the key from the inside of 
the door, passed out, locking it behind him, and walked 
leisurely into the main saloon. “ Mrs. Johnson,” he said 
gravely, addressing the stewardess, a tall mulatto, with his 
usual winsome supremacy over dependants and children, 
“you’ll oblige me if you’d corral a few smelling-salts, 
vinaigrettes, hairpins, and violet-powder, and unload them 
in deck state-room No. 257. There’s a lady-” 

“A lady—Marse Hamlin?” interrupted the mulatto, 
with an archly significant flash of her white teeth. 

“A lady,” continued Jack, with unabashed gravity, “in 
a sort of conniption fit. A relative of mine ; in fact, a 
niece, my only sister’s child. Hadn’t seen each other for 
ten years, and it was too much for her.” 

The woman glanced at him with a mingling of incredu¬ 
lous belief but delighted obedience ; hurriedly gathered 
a few articles from her cabin, and followed him to No. 257. 
The young girl was still unconscious. The stewardess 
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applied a few restoratives with the skill of long experience, 
and the young girl opened her eyes. They turned vacantly 
from the stewardess to Jack with a look of half recognition 
and half-frightened inquiry. “ Yes,” said Jack, addressing 
the eyes, although ostentatiously speaking to Mrs. Johnson, 
“she’d only just come by steamer to '1-risco, and wasn’t 
expecting to see me, and we dropped right into each other 
here on the boat. And I haven’t seen her since she was 
so high. Sister Mary ought to have warned me by letter; 
but she was always a slouch at letter-writing. There— 
that 11 do, Mrs. Johnson. She’s coming round; I reckon 
I can manage the rest. Hut you go now and tell the purser I 
want one of those inside state-rooms for my niece— my niece, 
you hear so that you can be near her and look after her.” 

As the stewardess turned obediently away, the young girl 
attempted to rise, but Jack checked her. “ No,” he said, 
almost brusquely; “you and I have some talking to do 
before she gets back, and we’ve no time for foolin’. You 
heard what I told her just now. Well, it’s got to be as I 
said, you sabe. As long as you’re on this boat you’re my 
niece, and my sister Mary’s child. As I haven’t got any 
sister Mary, you don’t run any risk of falling foul of her, 
and you ain’t taking any one’s place. That settles that. 
Now, do you or do you not want to see that man again? 
Say yes, and if he’s anywhere above ground I ll yank him 
over to you as soon as we touch shore.” lie had no idea 
of interfering with his colleague’s amours, but he had deter¬ 
mined to make Stratton pay for the bother their slovenly 
sequence had caused him. Yet he was relieved and aston¬ 
ished by her frantic gesture of indignation and abhorrence. 
“No?” he repeated grimly. “Well, that settles that. 
Now, look here—quick, before she comes—do you want to 
go back home to your friends ?” 

But here occurred what he had dreaded most, and pro- 
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bably thought he had escaped. She had stared at him at 
the stewardess—at the walls—with abstracted, vacant, and 
bewildered, but always undimmed and unmoistened eyes. 
A sudden convulsion shook her whole frame, her blank 
expression broke like a shattered mirror, she threw her 
hands over her eyes, and fell forward with her face to the 
back of her chair in an outburst of tears. 

Alas for Jack ! with the breaking up of those sealed 
fountains came her speech also, at first disconnected and 
incoherent, and then despairing and passionate. 

No ! she had no longer friends or home ! She had lost 
and disgraced them ! She had disgraced /terse/// There 
was no home for her but the grave. Why had Jack 
snatched her from it? Then, bit by bit, she yielded up 
her story — a story decidedly commonplace to Jack, un¬ 
interesting, and even irritating to his fastidiousness. She 
was a school girl (not even a convent girl, but the inmate 
of a Presbyterian Female Academy at Napa)—Jack shud¬ 
dered as he remembered to have once seen certain of 
the pupils walking with a teacher—and she lived with 
her married sister. She had seen Stratton while going to 
and fro on the San Francisco boat; she had exchanged 
notes with him, had met him secretly, and finally consented 
to elope with him to Sacramento—only to discover, when 
the boat had left the wharf, the real nature of his intentions. 
Jack listened with infinite weariness and inward chafing. He 
had read all this before in cheap novelettes, in the police 
reports, in the Sunday papers ; he had heard a street-preacher 
declaim against it, and warn young women of the serpent¬ 
like wiles of tempters of the Stratton variety. But even now 
Jack failed to recognise Stratton as a serpent, or, indeed, 
anything but a blundering cheat and clown, who left his 
dirty prentice work on his (Jack’s) hands. But the girl 
was helpless, and, it seemed, homeless, all through a certain 
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desperation of feeling which, in spite of her tears, he could 
not but respect. That momentary shadow of death had 
exalted her. Me stroked his moustache, pulled down his 
white waistcoat, and let her cry, without saying anything. 
He did not know that this most objectionable phase of her 
misery was her salvation and his own. 

But the stewardess would return in a moment. 

“ You’d better tell me what to call you,” he said quietly. 
“ I ought to know my niece’s first name.” 

1 he girl caught her breath, and, between two sobs, said, 
“ Sophonisba.” 

Jack winced. It seemed only to need this last senti¬ 
mental touch to complete the idiotic situation. “ I’ll call 
you Sophy,’ - he said hurriedly, and with an effort. “And 
now look here! You are going in that cabin with Mrs. 
Johnson, where she can look after you, but I can’t. So 
111 have to take your word, for I’m not going to give you 
away before Mrs. Johnson—that you won’t try that foolish¬ 
ness—you know what I mean—before I see you again. 
Can I trust you ? ” 

With her head still bowed over the chair-back, she mur¬ 
mured slowly somewhere from under her dishevelled hair— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Honest Injun ?” adjured Jack gravely. 

“ Yes.” 

'1 he shuflling step of the stewardess was heard slowly 
approaching. “ Yes,” continued Jack abruptly, lightly lift¬ 
ing his voice as Mrs. Johnson opened the door, “yes; if 
you’d only had some of those spearmint drops of your 
Aunt Rachel’s that she always gave you when these fits 
came on, you’d have been all right inside of five minutes. 
Aunty was no slouch of a doctor, was she ? Dear me— 
it only seems yesterday since I saw her. You were just 
playing round her knee like a kitten on the back porch. 
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How time does fly! Hut here’s Mrs. Johnson coming to 
take you in. Now rouse up, Sophy, and just hook yourself 
on to Mrs. Johnson on that side, and we’ll toddle along.” 

The young girl put back her heavy hair, and with her 
face still averted, submitted to be helped to her feet by the 
kindly stewardess. Perhaps something homely, sympathetic, 
and nurse-like in the touch of the mulatto gave her assurance 
and confidence, for her head lapsed quite naturally against 
the woman’s shoulder, and her face was partly hidden as she 
moved slowly along the deck. Jack accompanied them 
to the saloon and the inner state-room door. A few pas¬ 
sengers gathered curiously near, as much attracted by the 
unusual presence of Jack Hamlin in such a procession 
as by the girl herself. “ You’ll look after her specially, 
Mrs. Johnson,” said Jack, in unusually deliberate terms. 
“ She’s been a good deal petted at home, and my sister 
perhaps has rather spoilt her. She’s pretty much of a 
child still, and you'll have to humour her. Sophy,” he 
continued, with ostentatious playfulness, directing his voice 
into the dim recesses of the state-room, “ you’ll just think 
Mrs. Johnson’s your old nurse, won’t you ? Think it’s old 
Katy, hey ? ” 

1 o his great consternation the girl approached trembling 
from the inner shadow. The faintest and saddest of smiles 
for a moment played around the corners of her drawn mouth 
and tear-dimmed eyes as she held out her hand and said— 

“ f»od bless you for being so kind.” 

Jack shuddered and glanced quickly round. But luckily 
no one heard this crushing sentimentalism, and the next 
moment the door closed upon her and Mrs. Johnson. 

It was past midnight, and the moon was riding high 
over the narrowing, yellow river, when Jack again stepped 
out on deck. He had just left the captain’s cabin, and 
a small social game with the officers, which had served 
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to some extent to vaguely relieve his irritation and their 
pockets. He had presumably quite forgotten the incident 
of the afternoon, as he looked about him, and complacently 
took in the quiet beauty of the night. 

The low banks on cither side offered no break to the 
uninterrupted level of the landscape, through which the 
river seemed to wind only as a race-track for the rushing 
boat. livery fibre of her vast but fragile bulk quivered 
under the goad of her powerful engines. There was no 
other movement but hers; no other sound but this mon¬ 
strous beat and panting; the whole tranquil landscape 
seemed to breathe and pulsate with her; dwellers in the 
titles, miles away, heard and felt her as she passed : and 
it seemed to Jack, leaning over the railing, as if the whole 
river swept like a sluice through her paddle-boxes. 

Jack had quite unconsciously lounged before that part 
of the railing where the young girl had leaned a few hours 
ago. As he looked down upon the streaming, yellow mill- 
race below him, he noticed—what neither he nor the girl 
had probably noticed before—that a space of the top bar 
of the railing was hinged, and could be lifted by with¬ 
drawing a small bolt, thus giving easy access to the guards. 
He was still looking at it, whistling softly, when footsteps 
approached. 

“ Jack,” said a lazy voice, “ how’s sister Mary ? ” 

“ It’s a long time since you’ve seen her only child, Jack, 
ain’t it ? ” said a second voice ; “ and yet it sort o’ seems 
to me somehow that I’ve seen her before.” 

Jack recognised the voice of two of his late companions at 
the card-table. His whistling ceased ; so also dropped every 
trace of colour and expression from his handsome face. Hut 
he did not turn, and remained quietly gazing at the water. 

“ Aunt Rachel, too, must be getting on in years, Jack,” 
continued the first speaker, halting behind Jack. 
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“ And Mrs. Johnson docs not look so much like Sophy’s 
old nurse as she used to,” remarked the second, following 
his example. Still Jack remained unmoved. “ You don’t 
seem to be interested, Jack,” continued the first speaker; 
“ what are you looking at ? ” 

Without turning his head the gambler replied, “ Looking 
at the boat—she’s booming along—just chawing up and 
spitting out the river, ain’t she? Look at that sweep of water 
going under her paddle-wheels,” he continued, unbolting 
the rail and lifting it to allow the two men to peer curiously 
over the guards as he pointed to the murderous incline 
beneath them; “a man wouldn’t stand much show who 
got dropped into it. How these paddles would just snatch 
him bald-headed, pick him up and slosh him round and 
round, and then sling him out down there in such a shape 
that his own father wouldn’t know him.” 

“ Yes,” said the first speaker, with an ostentatious little 
laugh ; “ but all that ain’t telling us how sister Mary is.” 

“ No,” said the gambler, slipping into the opening, with 
a white and rigid face in which nothing seemed living but 

the eyes. “ No, but it’s telling you how two d-d fools, 

who didn't know when to shut their mouths, might get them 
shut once and for ever. It’s telling you what might happen 
to two men who tried to ‘ play ’ a man who didn’t care to 
be ‘ played ’—a man who didn’t care much what he did, 
when he did it, or how he did it, but would do what he’d 
set out to do—even if in doing it he went to hell with the 
men he sent there.” 

He had stepped out on the guards, beside the two men, 
closing the rail behind him. He had placed his hands on 
their shoulders; they had both gripped his arms; yet, 
viewed from the deck above, they seemed at that moment 
an amicable, even fraternal group, albeit the faces of the 
three were dead white in the moonlight. 
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“I don’t think I’m so very much interested in sister 
Mary,” said the first speaker quietly, after a pause. 

“ And I don’t seem to think so much of Aunt Rachel as 
I did,” said his companion. 

‘‘ I thought you wouldn’t,” said Jack, coolly reopening 
the rail and stepping back again. “It all depends upon 
the way you look upon these things. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

The three men paused, shook each other’s hands silently, 
and separated, Jack sauntering slowly back to his state¬ 
room. 


PART II. 

The educational establishment of Mrs. Mix and Madame 
Ranee, situated in the best quarter of Sacramento, and 
patronised by the highest state officials and members of the 
clergy, was a pretty if not an imposing edifice. Although 
surrounded by a high white picket fence, and entered 
through a heavily boarded gate, its balconies festooned 
with jasmine and roses, and its spotlessly draped windows 
as often graced with fresh, flower-like faces, were still plainly 
and provokingly visible above the ostentatious spikes of the 
pickets. Nevertheless, Mr. Jack Hamlin, who had six 
months before placed his niece, Miss Sophonisba Brown, 
under its protecting care, felt a degree of uneasiness, even 
bordering on timidity, which was new to that usually self- 
confident man. Remembering how his first appearance 
had fluttered this dovecot, and awakened a severe suspicion 
in the minds of the two principals, he had discarded his 
usual fashionable attire and elegantly fitting garments for a 
rough, homespun suit, supposed to represent a homely 
agriculturist, but which had the effect of transforming him 
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into an adorable Strephon, infinitely more dangerous in his 
rustic, shepherd-like simplicity. He had also shaved off 
his silken moustache for the same prudential reasons, but 
had only succeeded in uncovering the delicate lines of his 
handsome mouth, and so absurdly reducing his apparent 
years that his avuncular pretensions seemed more pre¬ 
posterous than ever ; and when he had rung the bell and 
was admitted by a severe Irish waiting-maid, his momentary 
hesitation and half-humorous diffidence had such an un¬ 
expected effect upon her, that it seemed doubtful if he 
would be allowed to pass beyond the vestibule. “Shure, 
Miss,” she said in a whisper to an under-teacher, “there’s 
wan at the dhurc who calls himself ‘Mister’ Hamlin, but 
av it is not a young lady maskeradin’ in her brother’s 
clothes, Oim very much mistaken ; and av it’s a boy, one 
of the pupil’s brothers, shure ye might put a dhress on him 
when you take the others out for a walk, and he’d pass for 
the beauty of the whole school.” 

Meantime the unconscious subject of this criticism was 
pacing somewhat uneasily up and down the formal reception- 
room into which he had been finally ushered. Its farther 
end was filled by an enormous parlour organ, a number of 
music books, and a cheerfully variegated globe. A large 
presentation Bible, an equally massive illustrated volume 
on the Holy Land, a few landscapes in cold, bluish, milk- 
anti-water colours, and rigid heads in crayons—the work of 
pupils—were presumably ornamental. An imposing maho¬ 
gany sofa, and what seemed to be a disproportionate excess 
of chairs, somewhat coldly furnished the room. Jack had 
reluctantly made up his mind that if Sophy was accom¬ 
panied by any one, he would be obliged to kiss her to keep 
up his assumed relationship. As she entered the room 
with Miss Mix, Jack advanced and soberly saluted her on 
the cheek. But so positive and apparent was the gallantry 
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of his presence, and perhaps so suggestive of some pastoral 
flirtation, that Miss Mix, to Jack’s surprise, winced percep¬ 
tibly, and became stony. Hut he was still more surprised 
that the young lady herself shrank half uneasily from his 
lips and uttered a slight exclamation. It was a new expe¬ 
rience to Mr. Hamlin. 

Hut this somewhat mollified Miss Mix, and slightly relaxed 
her austerity. She was glad to be able to give the best 
accounts of Miss Krown, not only as regarded her studies, 
but as to her conduct and deportment. Really, with the 
present freedom of manners and laxity of home discipline 
in California, it was gratifying to meet a young lady who 
seemed to value the importance of a proper decorum 
and behaviour, especially towards the opposite sex. Mr. 
Hamlin, although her guardian, was perhaps too young to 
understand and appreciate this. To this inexperience she 
must also attribute the indiscretion of his calling during 
school hours and without preliminary warning. She trusted, 
however, that this informality could be overlooked after 
consultation with Madame Hance, but in the meantime— 
perhaps for half-an-hour—she must withdraw Miss Brown 
and return with her to the class. Mr. Hamlin could wait 
in this public room, reserved especially for visitors, until 
they returned. Or, if he cared to accompany one of the 
teachers in a formal inspection of the school—she added 
doubtfully, with a glance at Jack’s distracting attractions— 
she would submit this also to Madame Hance. 

“Thank you, thank you,” returned Jack hurriedly, as a 
depressing vision of the fifty or sixty scholars rose before 
his eyes, “ but I’d rather not. I mean, you know, I’d just 
as lief stay here alone. I wouldn’t have called any¬ 
way, don’t you sec, only I had a day off—and—and—I 
wanted to talk with my niece on family matters.” He did 
not say that he had received a somewhat distressful letter 
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from her, asking him to come ; a new instinct made him 
cautious. 

Considerably relieved by Jack’s unexpected abstention, 
which seemed to spare her pupils the distraction of his 
graces, Miss Mix smiled more amicably and retired with 
her charge. In the single glance he had exchanged with 
Sophy he saw that, although resigned and apparently self- 
controlled, she still appeared thoughtful and melancholy. 
She had improved in appearance, and seemed more refined 
and less rustic in her school-dress ; but he was conscious of 
the same distinct separation of her personality (which was 
uninteresting to him) from the sentiment that had impelled 
him to visit her. She was possibly still hankering after that 
fellow Stratton, in spite of her protestations to the contrary ; 
perhaps she wanted to go back to her sister, although she 
had declared she would die first, and had always refused to 
disclose her real name, or give any clue by which he could 
have traced her relations. She would cry, of course ; he 
almost hoped that she would not return alone; he half 
regretted he had come. She still held him only by a single 
quality of her nature—the desperation she had shown on 
the boat; that was something he understood and respected. 

He walked discontentedly to the window and looked 
out; he walked discontentedly to the end of the room and 
stopped before the organ. It was a fine instrument; he 
could see that with an admiring and experienced eye. He 
was alone in the room ; in fact, quite alone in that part of 
the house, which was separated from the class-rooms. He 
would disturb no one by trying it. And if he did—what 
then ? He smiled a little recklessly, slowly pulled off his 
gloves, and sat down before it. 

He played cautiously at first, with the soft pedal down. 

1 he instrument had never known a strong masculine hand 
before, having been fumbled and frivolled over by softly 
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incompetent, feminine fingers. But presently it began to 
thrill under the passionate hand of its lover, and, carried 
away by his one innocent weakness, Jack was launched 
upon a sea of musical reminiscences. Scraps of church 
music, Puritan psalms of his boyhood, dying strains from 
sad, forgotten operas, fragments of oratorios and sym¬ 
phonies, but chiefly phrases from old masses heard at the 
missions of San Pedro and Santa Isabel, swelled up from 
his loving and masterful fingers. l ie had finished an Agnus 
Dei; the formal room was pulsating with divine aspiration, 
the rascal’s hands were resting listlessly on the keys, his 
brown lashes lifted, in an effort of memory, tenderly towards 
the ceiling. 

Suddenly, a subdued murmur of applause and a slight 
rustle behind him recalled him to himself again. He 
wheeled his chair quickly round. The two principals of 
the school and half-a-dozen teachers were standing gravely 
behind him, and at the open door a dozen curled and 
frizzled youthful heads peered in eagerly, but half restrained 
by their teachers. The relaxed features and apologetic 
attitude of Madame Bance and Miss Mix showed that Mr. 
Hamlin had unconsciously achieved a triumph. 

He might not have been as pleased to know that his 
extraordinary performance had solved a difficulty, effaced 
his other graces, and enabled them to place him on the 
moral pedestal of a mere musician to whom these eccen¬ 
tricities were allowable and privileged. He shared the 
admiration extended by the young ladies to their music 
teacher, which was always understood to be a sexless 
enthusiasm and a contagious juvenile disorder. It was 
also a fine advertisement for the organ. Madame Bance 
smiled blandly, improved the occasion by thanking Mr. 
Hamlin for having given the scholars a gratuitous lesson on 
the capabilities of the instrument, and was glad to be able 
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to give Miss Brown a half-holiday to spend with her accom¬ 
plished relative. Miss Brown was even now upstairs, put¬ 
ting on her hat and mantle. Jack was relieved : Sophy 
would not attempt to cry in the street. 

Nevertheless, when they reached it, and the gate closed 
behind them, he again became uneasy. The girl’s cloudy’ 
face and melancholy manner were not promising. It also 
occurred to him that he might meet some one who knew 
him, and thus compromise her. This was to be avoided at 
all hazards. He began with forced gaiety— 

“ Well now, where shall we go?” 

She slightly raised her tear-dimmed eyes. “ Where you 
please—I don't care.” 

“ There isn’t any show going on here, is there ? ” He had 
a vague idea of a circus or menagerie—himself behind her 
in the shadow of the box. 

“ I don’t know of any.” 

“ Or any restaurant—or cake shop ? ” 

“ There’s a place where the girls go to get candy on Main 
Street. Some of them are there now.” 

Jack shuddered; this was not to be thought of. “But 
where do you walk ? ” 

“Up and down the Main Street.” 

“ Where everybody can see you ? ” said Jack, scandalised. 

The girl nodded. 

I hey walked on in silence for a few moments. Then a 
bright idea struck Mr. Hamlin. He suddenly remembered 
that in one of his many fits of impulsive generosity and 
largesse he had given to an old negro retainer, whose wife 
had nursed him through a dangerous illness, a house and 
lot on the river bank. He had been told that they had 
opened a small laundry or wash-house. It occurred to him 
that a stroll there and a call upon “ Uncle Hannibal and 
Aunt Chloe ” combined the propriety and respectability due 
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to the young person he was with, and the requisite secrecy 

and absence of publicity due to himself. He at once sug¬ 
gested it. 3 

“ Vou sec she was a mighty good woman, and you ought 
to know her, for she was my old nurse.’’ 

The girl glanced at him with a sudden impatience. 

“ Honest In i un >” said Jack solemnly ; “she did nurse me 
through my last cough. I ain’t playing old family gags on 
you now.” 

“Oh dear, burst out the girl impulsively, “I do wish 
you wouldn’t ever play them again. I wish you wouldn't 
pretend to be my uncle; I wish you wouldn’t make me pass 
for your niece. It isn’t right. It’s all wrong. Oh, don’t you 
know its all wrong—and can’t come right any way? It’s 
just killing me. I can’t stand it. I’d rather you’d say what 
I am and how I came to you, and how you pitied me.” 

I hey had luckily entered a narrow side street, and the 
sobs that shook the young girl’s frame were unnoticed. 
For a few moments Jack felt a horrible conviction stealing 
over him that in his present attitude towards her he was 
not unlike that hound Stratton, and that, however innocent 
his own intent, there was a sickening resemblance to the 
situation on the boat in the base advantage he had taken of 
her friendlessness. He had never told her that he was a 
gambler like Stratton, and that his peculiarly infelix reputa¬ 
tion among women made it impossible for him to assist 
her, except by a stealth or the deception he had practised, 
without compromising her. lie who had for years facet! 
the sneers and half-frightened opposition of the world, dared 
not tell the truth to this girl, from whom he expected no¬ 
thing, and who did not interest him. He felt he was almost 
slinking at her side. At last he said desperately— 

“But I snatched them bald-headed at the organ, Sophy, 
didn’t I?” 

VOL. ix. 
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“Oh yes,” said the girl, “you played beautifully and 
grandly. It was so good of you, too. For I think, some¬ 
how, Madame Dance had been a little suspicious of you ; 
but that settled it. Everybody thought it was fine, and 
some thought it was your profession. Perhaps,” she added 
timidly, “ it is.” 

“I play a good deal, I reckon,” slid Jack, with a grim 
humour which did not, however, amuse him. 

“ I wish I could, and make money by it,” said the girl 
eagerly. Jack winced, but she did not notice it as she 
went on hurriedly : “ That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. I want to leave the school and make .my own 
living—anywhere, where people won’t know me, and where 
I can be alone and work. I shall die here among these 
girls, with all their talk of their friends and their sisters, 
and their questions about you.” 

“ Tell ’em to dry up,” said Jack indignantly. “ Take ’em 
to the cake shop and load ’em up with candy and ice-cream. 

1 hat’ll stop their mouths. You’ve got money—you got my 
last remittance, didn’t you?” he repeated quickly. “If 
you didn’t, here’s—” Ilis hand was already in his pocket, 
when she stopped him with a despairing gesture. 

“ Yes, yes, I got it all. I haven’t touched it. I don’t 
want it; for I can’t live on you. Don’t you understand— 
I want to work. Listen—I can draw and paint. Madame 
Dance says I do it well ; my drawing-master says I might 
in time take portraits and get paid for it. And even now 
I can retouch photographs and make coloured miniatures 
from them. And,” she stopped and glanced at Jack half 
timidly, “ I’ve—done some already.” 

A glow of surprised relief suffused the gambler—not so 
much at this astonishing revelation as at the change it 
seemed to effect in her. Her pale-blue eyes, made paler 
by tears, cleared and brightened under their swollen lids 
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like wiped steel; the lines of her depressed mouth straight¬ 
ened and became firm. Her voice had lost its hopeless 
monotone. 


“ I here’s a shop in the next street-a photographed- 
" here they have one of mine in their window,” site went on 
reassured by Jack’s unaffected interest. “ It's only round 
the corner, if you care to see.” 


Jack assented; a fexv paces farther brought them to the 
corner of a narrow street, where they presently turned into 
a broader thoroughfare and stopped before the window of 
a photographer. Sophy pointed to an oval frame con¬ 
taining a portrait painted on porcelain. Mr. Hamlin was 
startled. Inexperienced as he was, a certain artistic inclina- 
lion told him it was good, although it is to be feared he 
would have been astonished even if it had been worse, 
he mere fact that this headstrong country girl, who had 

run away with a cur like Stratton, should be able to do 
anything else, took him by surprise. 

“ I got ten dollars for that,” she said hesitatingly, “and 
I could have got more for a larger one, but I had to do 
that in my room during recreation hours. If I had more 
time, and a place where I could work—” She stopped 
timidly, and looked tentatively at Jack. lJut he was already 
indulging in a characteristically reckless idea of coming back 
after he had left Sophy, buying the miniature at an extrava¬ 
gant price, and ordering half-a-dozen more at extraordinary 
figures. Here, however, two passers-by, stopping ostensibly 
to look in the window, but really attracted by the picturesque 
spectacle of the handsome young rustic and his schoolgirl 
companion, gave Jack such a fright that he hurried Sophy 
away again into the side street. “There’s nothing mean 
about that picture business,” he said cheerfully; “ft ] 00 ks 

like a square kind of game,” and relapsed into thoughtful 
silence. b 
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At which Sophy,the ice cf restraint broken,again burst into 
passionate appeal. If she could only go away somewhere 
where she saw no one but the people who would buy her 
work, who knew nothing of her past, nor cared to know 
who were her relations ! She would work hard she knew 
she could support herself in time. She would keep the 
name he had given her; it was not distinctive enough to 
challenge any inquiry—but nothing more. She need not 
assume to be his niece—he would always be her kind friend, 
to whom she owed everything, even her miserable life. 
She trusted still to his honour never to seek to know her 
real name—nor ever to speak to her of that man if he 
ever met him. It would do no good to her or to them ; 
it mi "lit drive her—for she was not yet quite sure of her- 
self—to do that which she had promised him never to 
do again. 

There was no threat, impatience, or acting in her voice, 
but he recognised the same dull desperation he had once 
heard in it, and her eyes, which a moment before were quick 
and mobile, had become fixed and set. He had no idea 
of trying to penetrate the foolish secret of her name and rela¬ 
tions ; he had never had the slightest curiosity ; but it struck 
him now that Stratton might at any time force it upon him. 
The only way that he could prevent it was to let it be known 
that, for unexpressed reasons, he would shoot Stratton “ on 
sight.” This would naturally restrict any verbal communi¬ 
cation between them. Jack’s ideas of morality were vague ; 
but his conviction on points of honour were singularly 
direct and positive. 
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PART III. 

Meantime Hamlin and Sophy were passing the outskiits 
of the town; the open lots and cleared spaces were giving 
way to grassy stretches, willow copses, and groups of cotton¬ 
wood and sycamore; and beyond the level of yellowing 
tales appeared the fringed and raised banks of the river. 
Half-tropical-looking cottages with deep verandahs, the 
homes of early southern pioneers, took the place of incom¬ 
plete blocks of modern houses, monotonously alike. In 
these sylvan surroundings Mr. Hamlin’s picturesque rusti¬ 
city looked less incongruous and more Arcadian ; the young 
girl had lost some of her restraint with her confidences ; 
and lounging together side by side, without the least con¬ 
sciousness of any sentiment in their words or actions, they 
nevertheless contrived to impress the spectator with the 
idea that they were a charming pair of pastoral lovers. 
So strong was this impression that, as they approached 
Aunt Chloe’s laundry, a pretty rose-covered cottage with 
an enormous whitewashed barn-like extension in the rear, 
the black proprietress herself, standing at the door, called 
her husband to come and look at them, and flashed her 
white teeth in such unqualified commendation and patron¬ 
age, that Mr. Hamlin, withdrawing himself from Sophy’s side, 
instantly charged down upon them. 

“ If you don’t slide the lid back over that grinning box 
of dominoes of yours and take it inside, I’ll just carry 
Hannibal off with me,” he said in a quick whisper, with a 
half-wicked, half-mischievous glitter in his brown eyes. 
“That young lady’s —a lady— do you understand? No 
rifT-rafT friend of mine, but a regular //////, a saint, do you 
hear? So you just stand back and let her take a good 
look round, and rest herself until she wants you. Two 
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black idiots, Miss Brown,” he continued cheerfully, in a 
higher voice of explanation, as Sophy approached, “ who 
think, because one of ’em used to shave me and the other 
saved my life, they’ve got a right to stand at their humble 
cottage door and frighten horses ! ” 

So great was Mr. Hamlin’s ascendency over his former 
servants, that even this ingenious pleasantry was received 
with every sign of affection, and appreciation of the humour¬ 
ist, and of profound respect for his companion. Aunt 
Chloe showed them effusively into her parlour—a small 
but scrupulously neat and sweet-smelling apartment, in¬ 
ordinately furnished with a huge mahogany centre table 
and chairs, and the most fragile and meretricious china and 
glass ornaments on the mantel. But the three jasmine- 
edged lattice windows opened upon a homely garden of 
old-fashioned herbs and flowers, and their fragrance filled 
the room. The cleanest and starchiest of curtains, the 
most dazzling and whitest of tidies and chair-covers be¬ 
spoke the adjacent laundry; indeed, the whole cottage 
seemed to exhale the odours of lavender soap and freshly 
ironed linen. Yet the cottage was large for the couple and 
their assistants. “ Dar was two front rooms on de next flo’ 
dat we never used,” explained Aunt Chloe; “ friends allowed 
dat we could let ’em to white folks, but dey had always 
been done kep’ for Marse Hamlin, ef he ever wanted to be 
wid his old niggers again.” Jack looked up quickly with a 
brightened face, made a sign to Hannibal, and the two left 
the room together. 

When he came through the passage a few moments later, 
there was a sound of laughter in the parlour. He recog¬ 
nised the full, round, lazy chuckle of Aunt Chloe ; but there 
was a higher girlish ripple that he did not know. He had 
never heard Sophy laugh before. Nor, when he entered, 
had he ever seen her so animated. She was helping Chloe 
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set the table, to that lady’s intense delight at “Missy’s” 
girlish housewifery. She was picking the berries fresh from 
the garden, buttering the sally-lunn, making the tea, and 
arranging the details of the repast with apparently no trace 
of her former discontent and unhappiness in either face or 
manner. Me dropped quietly into a chair by the window, 
and with the homely scents of the garden mixing with the 
honest odours of Aunt Chloe’s cookery, watched her with 
an amusement that was as pleasant and grateful as it was 
strange and unprecedented. 

“ Now den,” said Aunt Chloe to her husband, as she put 
the finishing touch to the repast in a plate of dough-nuts 
as exquisitely brown and shining as Jack’s eyes were at that 
moment, “ Hannibal, you just come away, and let dem two 
white quality chillens have dey tea. Dey’s done starved, 
shuah.” And with an approving nod to Jack she bundled 
her husband from the room. 

The door closed ; the young girl began to j our out the 
tea, but Jack remained in his seat by the window. It was 
a singular sensation which he did not care to disturb. It 
was no new thing for Mr. Hamlin to find himself at a tele- 
(i-tite repast with the admiring and complaisant fair; there 
was a cabinetparticulier in a certain San Francisco restaurant 
which had listened to their various confidences and jiro- 
fessions of undying faith; he might have recalled a certain 
festal rendezvous with a widow whose piety and impeccable 
reputation made it a moral duty for her to come to him 
only in disguise; it was but a few days ago that he had 
been let jirivately into the palatial mansion of a high official 
for a midnight sujijjer with a foolish wife. It was not 
strange, therefore, that he should be alone here, secretly, 
with a member of that indiscreet, loving sex. Hut that lie 
should be sitting there in a cheap negro laundry, with abso¬ 
lutely no sentiment of any kind towards the heavy-haired, 
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freckle-faced country schoolgirl opposite him, from whom 
he sought and expected nothing—and enjoying it without 
scorn of himself or his companion—to use his own expres¬ 
sion, “got him.” Presently he rose and sauntered to the 
table with shining eyes. 

“Weil, what do you think of Aunt Chloe’s shebang?” 
he asked smilingly. 

“ Oh, it’s so sweet and clean and home-like,” said the 
girl quickly. At any other time he would have w need 
at the last adjective. It struck him now as exactly the 
word. 

“ Would you like to live here if you could?” 

Her face brightened. She put the teapot down and 
gazed fixedly at Jack. 

“ Because you can. Look here. I spoke to Hannibal 
about it. You can have the two front rooms if you want 
to. One of ’em is big enough and light enough for a studio 
to do your work in. You tell that nigger what you want to 
put in ’em, and he’s got my orders to do it. I told him 
about your painting—said you were the daughter of an old 

friend, you know. Hold on, Sophy—d-m it all, I’ve 

got to do a liltle gilt-edged lying—but I left you out of the 
niece business this time. Yes, from this moment I’m no 
longer your uncle. I renounce the relationship. It’s hard,” 
continued the rascal, “after all these years, and considering 
.sister Mary’s feelings ; but, as you seem to wish it, it must 
be done.” 

Sophy’s steel-blue eyes softened. She slid her long 
brown hand along the table and grasped Jack’s. He re¬ 
turned the pressure quickly and fraternally, even to that 
half-shamed, half-hurried evasion of emotion peculiar to all 
brothers. This was also a new sensation, but he liked it. 

“ \ ou are too — too good, Mr. Hamlin,” she said 
quietly. 
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“ Yes,” said Jack cheerfully, “ that’s what’s the matter with 
me. It isn’t natural, and if I keep it up too long it brings 
on my cough.” 

Nevertheless, they were happy in a boy and girl fashion, 
eating heartily, and, I fear, not always decorously ; scramb¬ 
ling somewhat for the strawberries, and smacking their lips 
over the sally-lunn. Meantime, it was arranged that Mr. 
Hamlin should inform Miss Mix that Sophy would leave 
school at the end of the term, only a few days hence, and 
then transfer herself to lodgings with some old family ser¬ 
vants, where she could more easily pursue her studies in her 
own profession. She need not make her place of abode a 
secret, neither need she court publicity. She would write 
to Jack regularly, informing him of her progress, and he 
would visit her whenever he could. Jack assented gravely 
to the further proposition that he was to keep a strict 
account of all the moneys he advanced her, and that she 
was to repay him out of the proceeds of her first pictures. 
He had promised also, with a slight mental reservation, not 
to buy them all himself, but to trust to her success with the 
public. I hey were never to talk of what had happened 
before; she was to begin life anew. Of such were their 
confidences, spoken often together at the same moment, 
and with their mouths full. On'y one thing troubled Jack : 
he had not yet told her frankly who he was, and what was 
his reputation; he had hitherto carelessly supposed she 
would learn it, and in truth had cared little if she did; but 
it was evident from her conversation that day, that by some 
miracle she was still in ignorance. Unable now to tell her 
himself, he had charged Hannibal to break it to her casually 
after he was gone. “ You can let me down easy if you 
like, but you’d better make a square deal of it while you’re 
about it. And,” Jack had added cheerfully, “ if she thinks 
after that she’d better drop me entirely, you just say, that if 
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she wishes to stay you 11 see that I don t ever conic here 
again. And you keep your word about it too, you black 
nigger, or I’ll be the first to thrash you.” 

Nevertheless, when Hannibal and Aunt Chloe returned 
to clear away the repast, they were a harmonious party ; 
albeit Mr. Hamlin seemed more content to watch them 
silently from his chair by the window, a cigar between his 
lips, and the pleasant distraction of the homely scents and 
sounds of the garden in his senses. Allusion having been 
made again to the morning performance of the organ, he 
was implored by Hannibal to diversify his talent by exer¬ 
cising it on an old guitar which had passed into that 
retainer’s possession with certain clothes of his master’s 
when they separated. Mr. Hamlin accepted it dubiously; 
it had twanged under his volatile lingers in more pretentious 
but less innocent halls, llut presently he raised his tenor 
voice and soft brown lashes to the humble ceiling and sang. 
“ Way down upon the Swance River,” discoursed Jack plain¬ 
tively, “far, far away, Thar’s whar my heart is turning ever, 
Thar’s whar the old folks stay.” 

The two dusky scions of an emotional race, which had 
been wont to sweeten their toil and condone their wrongs 
with music, sat rapt and silent, swaying with Jack’s voice 
until they could burst in upon the chorus. The jasmine 
vines trilled softly with the afternoon breeze; a slender 
yellow-hammer, perhaps emulous of Jack, swung himself 
from an outer spray and peered curiously into the room ; 
and a few neighbours, gathering at their doors and windows, 
remarked that “ after all, when it came to real singing, no 
one could beat those d-d niggers.” 

OO . * 

The sun was slowly sinking in the rolling gold of the 
river when Jack and Sophy started leisurely back through 
the broken shafts of light, and across the far-stretching 
shadows of the cotton-woods. In the midst of a lazy 
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silence they were presently conscious of a distant mono¬ 
tonous throb—the booming of the “up-boat” on the river. 
The sound came nearer, passed them —the boat itself 
hidden by the trees; but a trailing cloud of smoke above 
cast a momentary shadow upon their path. The girl 
looked uj) at Jack with a troubled face. Mr. Ilamlin 
smiled reassuringly; but in that instant he had made up 
his mind that it was his moral duty to kill Mr. Edward 
Stratton. 


PART IV. . 

]*or the next two months Mr. I lam'in was professionally 
engaged in San Francisco and Marysville, and the transfer 
of Sophy from the school to her new home was effected 
without his supervision. From letters received by him 
during that interval it seemed that the young giil had 
entered energetically upon her new career, and that her 
artistic efforts were crowned with success. There were 
a few Indian-ink sketches, studies made at school and 
expanded in her own “ studio,” which were eagerly bought 
as soon as exhibited in the photographer’s window’—notably 
by a florid and inartistic book-keeper, an old negro woman, 
a slangy stable-boy, a gorgeously dressed and painted female, 
and the bearded second officer of a river steamboat—with¬ 
out hesitation and without comment. T his, as Mr. Hamlin 
intelligently pointed out in a letter to Sophy, showed a 
general and diversified appreciation on the part of the 
public Indeed, it emboldened her, in the retouching of 
photographs, to offer sittings to the subjects, and to under¬ 
take even large crayon copies, which resulted in her getting 
so many orders that she was no longer obliged to sell her 
drawings, but restricted herself solely to profitable portraiture. 
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The studio became known ; even its quaint surroundings 
added to the popular interest, and the originality and inde¬ 
pendence of the young painter helped her to a genuine 
success. All this she wrote to Jack. Meantime Hannibal 
had assured him that he had carried out his instructions 
by informing “Missy” of his old master’s real occupation 
and reputation, but that the young lady hadn’t “took no 
notice.” Certainly there was no allusion to it in her letters, 
nor any indication in her manner. Mr. Hamlin was greatly 
—and, it seemed to him, properly — relieved ; and he 
looked forward with considerable satisfaction to an early 
visit to old Hannibal’s laundry. 

It must be confessed also that another matter—a simple 
aflair of gallantry—was giving him an equally unusual, 
unexpected, and absurd annoyance, which he had never 
before permitted to such trivialities. In a recent visit to 
a fashionable watering-place, he had attracted the attention 
of what appeared to be a respectable, matter-of-fact woman 
—the wife of a recently elected rural Senator. She was, 
however, singularly beautiful, and as singularly cold. It 
was perhaps this quality, and her evident annoyance at 
some unreasoning prepossession which Jack’s fascinations 
exercised upon her, which heightened that reckless desire 
for risk and excitement that really made up the greater 
part of his gallantry. Nevertheless, as was his habit, he had 
treated her always with a charming unconsciousness of his 
own attentions, and a frankness that seemed inconsistent 
with any insidious approach. In fact, Mr. Hamlin seldom 
made love to anybody, but permitted it to be made to him 
with good-humoured deprecation and cheerful scepticism. 
He had once quite accidentally, while riding, come upon 
her when she had strayed from her own riding-party, and 
had behaved with such unexpected circumspection and 
propriety, not to mention a certain thoughtful abstraction— 
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it was the clay he had received Sophy’s letter—that she was 
constrained to make the first advances. This led to a later 
innocent rendezvous, in which Mrs. Camperly was impelled 
to confide to Mr. Hamlin the fact that her husband had 
really never understood her. Jack listened with an under¬ 
standing and sympathy quickened by long experience of such 
confessions. If anything had ever kept him from marriage, 
it was this evident incompatibility of the conjugal relations 
with a just conception of the feminine soul and its aspirations. 

And so eventually this yearning for sympathy dragged 
Mrs. Camperly’s clean skirts and rustic purity after Jack’s 
heels into various places and various situations not so clean, 
rural, or innocent; made her miserably unhappy in his 
absence, and still more miserably happy in his presence ; 
impelled her to lie, cheat, and bear false witness; forced 
her to listen with mingled shame and admiration to narrow 
criticism of his faults, from natures so palpably inferior to 
his own, that her moral sense was confused and shaken ; 
gave her two distinct lives, but so unreal and feverish that, 
with a recklessness equal to his own, she was at last ready 
to merge them both into his. For the first time in his life 
Mr. Hamlin found himself bored at the beginning of an 
affair, actually hesitated — and suddenly disappeared from 
San Francisco. 

He turned up a few days later at Aunt Chloc’s door 
with various packages of presents, and quite the air of a 
returning father of a family, to the intense delight of that 
lady, and to Sophy’s proud gratification. For he was lost 
in a profuse, boyish admiration of her pretty studio, and 
of wholesome reverence for her art and her astounding 
progress. They were also amused at his awe and evident 
alarm over the portraits of two ladies, her latest sitters, 
that were still on the easels; and, in consideration of his 
half-assumed, half-real bashfulness, they turned their faces 
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to the wall. Then his quick, observant eye detected a 
1 'holograph of himself on the mantel. 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked suddenly. 

Sophy and Aunt Chloe exchanged meaning glances. 
Sophy had, as a surprise to Jack, just completed a hand¬ 
some crayon portrait of himself from an old photograph 
furnished by Hannibal, and the picture was at that moment 
in the window of her former patron—the photographer. 

“Oh, dat ! Miss Sophy jus’ put it dar fo’ the lady sitters 
to look at to gib ’em a pleasant ’spresshion,” said Aunt 
Chloe, chuckling. 

Mr. Hamlin did not laugh, but quietly slipped the 
photograph in his pocket. Yet, perhaps, it had not been 
recognised. 

Then Sophy proposed to have luncheon in the studio ; it 
was quite “ Bohemian ’’ and fashionable, and many artists 
did it. But to her great surprise Jack gravely objected, 
preferring the little parlour of Aunt Chloe, the vine-fringed 
windows, and the heavy, respectable furniture. He thought 
it was profaning the studio, and then—anybody might come 
in. This unusual circumspection amused them, and was 
believed to be part of the boyish awe with which Jack re¬ 
garded the models, the draperies, and the studies on the 
walls. Certain it was that he was much more at his ease in 
the parlour; and when he and Sophy were once more alone 
at their meal, although he ate nothing, he had regained 
all his old naivete. Presently he leaned forward and placed 
his hand fraternally on her arm. Sophy looked up with an 
equally frank smile. 

“ You know I promised to let bygones be bygones, eh ? ” 
he said. “ Well, I intended it, and more—I intended to 
make ’em so. I told you I’d never speak to you again of 
that man who tried to run you off, and I intended that no 
one else should. Well, as he was the only one that could 
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talk—that meant Him. But the cards arc out of my hands 
—the game’s been played without me. For he's dead ! ” 

I he girl started. Mr. Hamlin’s hand passed caressingly 
twice or thrice along her sleeve with a peculiar gentleness 
that seemed to magnetise her. 

“ Dead,” he repeated slowly. “ Shot in San Diego by 
another man, but not by me. I had him tracked as far as 
that, and had my eyes on him, but it wasn’t my deal. But, 
there,” he added, giving her magnetised arm a gentle and 
final tap as if to awaken it, “he's dead, and so is the whole 
story. And now we’ll drop it for ever.” 

The girl’s downcast eyes were fixed on the table. “ But 
there’s my sister,” she murmured. 

“ Did she know you went with him ? ” asked Jack. 

“No; but she knows I ran away.” 

“ Well, you ran away from home to study how to be an 
artist, don’t you see ? Some day she’ll find out you are one 
—that settles the whole thing.” 

They were both quite cheerful again when Aunt Chloe 
returned to clear the table, especially Jack, who was in the 
best spirits, with preternaturally bright eyes and a some¬ 
what rare colour on his cheeks. Aunt Chloe, who had 
noticed that his breathing was hurried at times, watched 
him narrowly, and when later he slipped from the room, 
followed him into the passage. He was leaning against 
the wall. In an instant the negress was at his side. 

“ De Lawdy Gawd—Marse Jack—not agin / ” 

He took his handkerchief, slightly streaked with blood, 
from his lips, and said faintly, “ Yes—it came on—on the 

boat—but I thought the d-d thing was over. Get me 

out of this, quick, to some hotel, before she knows it. You 
can tell her I was called away. Say that—” but his 
breath failed him, and when Aunt Chloe caught him like a 
child in her strong arms, he could make no resistance. 
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In another hour he was unconscious, with two doctors at 
his bedside, in the little room that had been occupied by 
Sophy. It was a sharp attack, but prompt attendance and 
skilful nursing availed ; he rallied the next day, but it would 
be weeks, the doctors said, before he could be removed in 
safety. Sophy was transferred to the parlour, but spent 
most of her time at Jack’s bedside with Aunt Chloe, or in 
the studio, with the door open between it and the bedroom. 
In spite of his enforced idleness and weakness, it was again 
a singularly pleasant experience to Jack. It amused him to 
sometimes see Sophy at her work through the open door; 
and when sitters came—for he had insisted on her con¬ 
tinuing her duties as before, keeping his invalid presence 
in the house a secret—he had all the satisfaction of a mis¬ 
chievous boy in rehearsing to Sophy such of the conversa¬ 
tion as could be overheard through the closed door, and 
speculating on the possible wonder and chagrin of the 
sitters had they discovered him. Even when he was con¬ 
valescent, and strong enough to be helped into the parlour 
and garden, he preferred to remain propped up in Sophy’s 
little bedroom. It was evident, however, that this predilec¬ 
tion was connected with no suggestion nor reminiscence of 
Sophy herself. It was true that he had once asked her if 
it didn’t make her “feel like home.” The decided nega¬ 
tive from Sophy seemed to mildly surprise him. “That’s 
odd,” he said ; “now, all these fixings and things,” pointing 
to the flowers in a vase, the little hanging shelf of books, 
the knick-knacks on the mantel-shelf, and the few feminine 

ornaments that still remained, “look rather like home 
to me.” 

So the days slipped by, and although Mr. Hamlin was 
soon able to walk short distances, leaning on Sophy’s arm, 
in the evening twilight, along the river bank, he was still 
missed from the haunts of dissipated men. A good many 
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people wondered, and others, chiefly of the more irre¬ 
pressible sex, were singularly concerned. Apparently one 
of these, one sultry afternoon, stopped before the shadowed 
window of a photographer’s; she was a handsome, well- 
dressed woman, yet bearing a certain country-like simpli¬ 
city that was unlike the restless smartness of the more 
urban promenaders who passed her. Nevertheless she had 
halted before Mr. Hamlin’s picture—which Sophy had not 
yet dared to bring home and present to him—and was 
gazing at it with rapt and breathless attention. Suddenly 
she shook down her veil and entered the shop. Could the 
proprietor kindly tell her if that portrait was the work of a 
local artist ? 

The proprietor was both proud and pleased to say that 
tt icasl It was the work of a Miss Brown, a young girl 
student; in fact, a mere schoolgirl, one might say. lie 
could show her others of her pictures. 

I hanks. But could he tell her if this portrait was from 
life? 

No doubt; the young lady had a studio, and he himself 
had sent her sitters. 

And perhaps this was the portrait of one that he had 
sent her? 

No; but as she was very popular, and becoming quite 
the fashion, very probably this gentleman—whom he under¬ 
stood was quite a public character—had heard of her and 
selected her on that account. 

I he lady’s face flushed slightly. The photographer con¬ 
tinued. The picture was not for sale; it was only there on 
exhibition; in fact, it was to be returned to-morrow. 

To the sitter? 

He couldn’t say. It was to go back to the studio. Per¬ 
haps the sitter would be there. 

And this studio? Could she have its address? 

VOL. ix. 
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The man wrote a few lines on his card. Perhaps the 
lady would be kind enough to say that he had sent her. 
The lady, thanking him, partly lifted her veil to show a 
charming smile, and gracefully withdrew. 1 lie photo¬ 
grapher was pleased. Miss Brown had evidently got another 
sitter, and from that momentary glimpse of her face, it 
would be a picture as beautiful and attractive as the man’s. 
But what was the odd idea that struck him ? She certainly 
reminded him of some one ! Miss Brown herself. There 
was the same heavy hair, only this lady’s was golden, and 
she was older and more mature. And he remained for a 
moment with knitted brows musing over his counter. 

Meantime the fair stranger was making her way towards 
the river suburb. When she reached Aunt Chloe’s cottage 
she paused, with the unfamiliar curiosity of a new-comer, 
over its quaint and incongruous exterior. She hesitated a 
moment also when Aunt Chloe appeared in the doorway, 
and, with a puzzled survey of her features, went upstairs to 
announce a visitor. There was the sound of hurried shutting 
of doors, of the moving of furniture, quick footsteps across 
the floor, and then a girlish laugh that startled her. She 
ascended the stairs breathlessly to Aunt Chloe’s summons, 
found the negress on the landing, and knocked at a door 
which bore a card marked “ Studio.” The door opened, 
she entered, there were two sudden outcries that might 
have come from one voice— 

“ Sophonisba ! ” 

“ Marianne ! ” 

“ Hush ! ” 

The woman had seized Sophy by the wrist and dragged 
her to the window. There was a haggard look of despera¬ 
tion in her face akin to that which Hamlin had once seen 
in her sister’s eyes on the boat, as she said huskily : “ I did 
not know you were here. I came to see the woman who 
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had painted Mr. Hamlin’s portrait. I did not know it was 
you. Listen ! Quick ! answer me one question. Tell me 
—I implore you—for the sake of the mother who bore us 
both !—tell me—is he the man for whom you left home?” 

“ No—no !—a hundred times no ! ” 

Then there was a silence. Mr. Hamlin from the bed¬ 
room heard no more. 

An hour later, when the two women opened the studio 
door, pale but composed, they were met by the anxious 
and tearful face of Aunt Chloe. 

“ Lawdy Gawd!—Missy—but dcy done gone! bofe of 
’em ! ” 

“Who is gone?” demanded Sophy, as the woman beside 
her trembled and grew paler still. 

“Marse Jack and dat fool nigger, Hannibal.” 

“Mr. Hamlin gone?” repeated Sophy incredulously. 
“When? Where?” 

“Jess now—on de down boat. Sudden business, didn’t 
• like to disturb yo’ and yo’ friend. Said he’d write.” 

“ But he was ill—almost helpless,” gasped Sophy. 

“ Dat’s why he took dat old nigger. Lawdy! Missy! 
bless yo’ heart. Dey both knows aich udder, shuah ! It’s 
all right. Dar now—dar dey are—listen.” 

She held up her hand. A slow pulsation that might 
have been only the dull, laboured beating of their own 
hearts, was making itself felt to all three of them. It came 
nearer—a deep regular inspiration that seemed slowly to 
fill and possess the little cottage, and then the whole tran¬ 
quil summer twilight. It came nearer still—was abreast of 
the house—passed—grew fainter, and at last died away like 
a deep-drawn sigh. It was the down boat, that was now 
separating Mr. Hamlin and his protegee, even as it had once 
brought them together. 
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PART I. 

We all held our breath as the coach rushed through the 
semi-darkness of Galloper’s Ridge. The vehicle itself was 
only a huge lumbering shadow ; its side-lights were carefully 
extinguished, and Yuba Bill had just politely removed from 
the lips of an outside passenger even the cigar with which 
he had been ostentatiously exhibiting his coolness. Tor it 
had been rumoured that the Ramon Martinez gang of “road 
agents” were “laying” for us on the second grade, and 
would time the passage of our lights across Galloper s in 
order to intercept us in the “ brush ” beyond. If we could 
cross the ridge without being seen, and so get through the 
brush before they reached it, we were safe. If they fol¬ 
lowed, it would only be a stern chase, with the odds in our 

favour. 

The huge vehicle swayed from side to side, rolled, dipped, 
and plunged ; but Bill kept the track, as if, in the whispered 
words of the Expressman, he could “ feel and smell ” the 
road he could no longer sec. We knew that at times we 
hung perilously over the edge of slopes that eventually 
dropped a thousand feet sheer to the tops of the sugar- 
pines below, but we knew that Bill knew it also. The half- 
visible heads of the horses, drawn wedge-wise together by 
the tightened reins, appeared to cleave the darkness like 
a ploughshare, held between his rigid hands. Even the 
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hoof-beats of the six horses had fallen into a vague, mono¬ 
tonous, distant roll. Then the ridge was crossed, and we 
plunged into the still blacker obscurity of the brush. Rather 
we no longer seemed to move—it was only the phantom 
night that rushed by us. The horses might have been 
submerged in some swift Lethean stream ; nothing but the 
top of the coach and the rigid bulk of Yuba Bill arose 
above them. Yet even in that awful moment our speed 
was unslackcned ; it was as if Bill cared no longer to guide 
but only to drive, or as if the direction of his huge machine 
was determined by other hands than his. An incautious 
whisperer hazarded the paralysing suggestion of our “ meet¬ 
ing another team.” To our great astonishment Bill over¬ 
heard it; to our greater astonishment he replied. “ It ’ud 
be only a neck and neck race which would get to h—11 
first,” he said quietly. But we were relieved—for he had 
spoken l Almost simultaneously the wider turnpike began 
to glimmer faintly as a visible track before us; the wayside 
trees fell out of line, opened up and dropped off one after 
another; we were on the broader tableland, out of danger, 
and apparently unperceived and unpursued. 

Nevertheless in the conversation that broke out again 
with the relighting of the lamps and the comments, con¬ 
gratulations, and reminiscences that were freely exchanged, 
Yuba Bill preserved a dissatisfied and even resentful silence. 
The most generous praise of his skill and courage awoke 
no response. “ I reckon the old man waz just spilin’ for a 
fight, and is feel in’ disappointed,” said a passenger. But 
those who knew that Bill had your true fighter’s scorn for 
any merely purposeless conflict were more or less concerned 
and watchful of him. He would drive steadily for four or 
five minutes with thoughtfully knitted brows, but eyes still 
keenly observant under his slouched hat, and then, relaxing 
his strained attitude, would give way to a movement of 
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impatience. “ You ain’t uneasy about anything, Bill, are 
you?” asked the Expressman confidentially. Bill lifted 
his eyes with a slightly contemptuous surprise. “ Not 
about anything ter come. It’s what hez happened that I 
don't exackly sabe. I don't see no signs of Ramon’s gang 
ever havin’ been out at all, and ef they were out I don’t sec 
why they didn’t go for us.” 

“ The simple fact is that our ruse was successful,” said 
an outside passenger. “ They waited to see our lights on 
the ridge, and, not seeing them, missed us until we had 
passed. That’s my opinion.” 

“You ain’t puttin’ any price on that opinion, air ye?” 
inquired Bill politely. 

“ No.” 

“ 'Cos thar’s a comic paper in ’Frisco pays for them 
things, and I’ve seen worse things in it.” 

“ Come off, Bill ! ” retorted the passenger, slightly nettled 
by the tittering of his companions. “ Then what did you 
put out the lights for?” 

“ Well,” returned Bill grimly, “ it mout have been be¬ 
cause I didn’t kcer to hev you chaps blazin’ away at the 
first bush you t/ioug/it you saw move in your skeer, and 
bringin’ down their fire on us.” 

The explanation, though unsatisfactory, was by no means 
an improbable one, and we thought it better to accept it 
with a laugh. Bill, however, resumed his abstracted 
manner. 

“ Who got in at the Summit?” he at last asked abruptly 
of the Expressman. 

“ Derrick and Simpson of Cold Spring, and one of the 
‘ Excelsior ’ boys,” responded the Expressman. 

“ And that Pike County girl from Dow’s Flat, with her 
bundles. Don’t forget her,” added the outside passenger 
ironically. 
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“ Does anybody here know her? ’’ continued Bill, ignor¬ 
ing the irony. 

“ Yould better ask Judge Thompson; he was mighty 
attentive to her; gatin’ her a seat by the off window, and 
lookin’ after her bundles and things.” 

“Gettin’ her a seat by the windoioV' repeated Bill. 

“Yes; she wanted to see everything, and wasn’t afraid 
of the shooting.” 

“Yes,” broke in a third passenger; “and he was so 

d-d civil that when she dropped her ring in the straw, 

he struck a match agin all your rules, you know, and held 
it for her to find it. And it was just as we were crossin’ 
through the brush, too. I saw the hull thing through the 
window, for I was hanging over the wheels with my gun 
ready for action. And it wasn’t no fault of Judge 

Thompson’s if his d-d foolishness hadn’t shown us 

up and got us a shot from the gang.” 

Bill gave a short grunt—but drove steadily on without 
further comment, or even turning his eyes to the speaker. 

We were now not more than a mile from the station 
at the cross roads, where we were to change horses. The 
lights already glimmered in the distance, and there was a 
faint suggestion of the coming dawn on the summits of 
the ridge to the west. We had plunged into a belt of 
timber, when suddenly a horseman emerged at a sharp 
canter from a trail that seemed to be parallel with our 
own. We were all slightly startled; Yuba Bill alone pre¬ 
serving his moody calm. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said. 

The stranger wheeled to our side as Bill slackened his 
speed. He seemed to be a “packer” or freight muleteer. 

“Ye didn’t get ‘held up’ on the Divide?” continued 
Bill, more cheerfully. 

“No,” returned the packer, with a laugh; “/ don't 
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carry treasure. But I see you’re all right, too. I saw 
you crossin’ over Galloper’s.” 

“ Sa:v us?” said Bill sharply. “We had our lights out.” 

“ Yes, but there was suthin’ white—a handkerchief or 
woman’s veil, I reckon—bangin’ from the window. It was 
only a movin’ spot agin the hillside, but ez I was lookin’ 
out for ye I knew it was you by that. Good night! ” 

lie cantered away. We tried to look at each other’s 
faces, and at Bill’s expression in the darkness, but he 
neither spoke nor stirred until he threw down the reins 
when we stopped before the station. The passengers 
quickly descended from the roof; the Expressman was 
about to follow, but Bill plucked his sleeve. 

“ I’m goin’ to take a look over this yer stage and these 
ycr passengers with ye afore we start.” 

“ Why, what’s up ? ” 

“ Well,” said Bill, slowly disengaging himself from one 
of h s enormous gloves, “when we waltzed down into the 
brush up there I saw a man, ez plain ez I see you, rise 
up from it. I thought our time had come and the band 
was goin’ to play, when he sorter drew back, made a sign, 
and we just scooted past him.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well,” said Bill, “ it means that this yer coach was passed 
through free to-night.” 

“You don’t object to that —surely? I think we were 

deucedly lucky.” 

Bill slowly drew off his other glove. “ I’ve been riskin’ 

my everlastin’ life on this d-d line three times a week,” 

he said, with mock humility, “and I’m alius thankful for 
small mercies. 13ut," he added grimly, “when it comes 
down to being passed free by some pal of a boss thief 
among these passengers, and then hev it called a speshal 
Providence, / ain't in it I No, sir, I ain’t in it! ” 
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PART II. 

It was witii mixed emotions that the passengers heard that 
a delay of fifteen minutes to tighten certain screw-bolts had 
been ordered by the autocratic Bill. Some were anxious 
to get their breakfast at Sugar Pine, but others were not 
averse to linger for the daylight that promised greater safety 
on the road. The Expressman, knowing the real cause of 
Bill’s delay, was nevertheless at a loss to understand the 
object of it. The passengers were all well known ; any 
idea of complicity with the road agents was wild and im¬ 
possible, and even if there was a confederate of the gang 
among them, he would have been more likely to precipitate 
a robbery than to check it. Again, the discovery of such a 
confederate—to whom they clearly owed their safety—and 
his arrest would have been quite against the Californian 
sense of justice, if not actually illegal. It seemed evident 
that Bill’s Quixotic sense of honour was leading him astray. 

The station consisted of a stable, a waggon shed, and a 
building containing three rooms. The first was fitted up 
with “bunks” or sleeping berths for the employes, the 
second was the kitchen, and the third and larger apartment 
was dining-room or sitting-room, and was used as general 
waiting-room for the passengers. It was not a refreshment 
station, and there was no “bar.” But a mysterious com¬ 
mand from the omnipotent Bill produced a demijohn of 
whisky, with which he hospitably treated the company. The 
seductive influence of the liquor loosened the tongue of the 
gallant Judge Thompson. He admitted to having struck a 
match to enable the fair Pike Countian to find her ring, 
which, however, proved to have fallen in her lap. She was 
“a fine, healthy young woman—a type of the Far West, 
sir; in fact, quite a prairie blossom ! yet simple and guile- 
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less as a child.” She was on her way to Marysville, he 
believed, “although she expected to meet friends—a friend 
—in fact, later on.” It was her first visit to a large town— 
in fact, any civilised centre—since she crossed the plains 
three years ago. Her girlish curiosity was quite touching, 
and her innocence irresistible. In fact, in a country whose 
tendency was to produce “ frivolity and forwardness in 
young girls, lie found her a most interesting young person.” 
She was even then out in the stable-yard watching the 
horses being harnessed, “preferring to indulge a pardonable 
healthy young curiosity than to listen to the empty compli¬ 
ments of the younger passengers.” 

The figure which Bill saw thus engaged, without being 
otherwise distinguished, certainly seemed to justify the 
Judge’s opinion. She appeared to be a well-matured 
country girl, whose frank grey eyes and large laughing 
mouth expressed a wholesome and abiding gratification in 
her life and surroundings. Site was watching the replacing 
of luggage in the boot. A little feminine start as one of 
her own parcels was thrown somewhat roughly on the roof, 
gave Bill his opportunity. “Now there,” he growled to the 
helper, “ye ain’t carting stone ! Look out, will yer ! Some 
of your things, miss?” he added, with gruff courtesy, turn¬ 
ing to her. “These yer trunks, for instance?” 

She smiled a pleasant assent, and Bill, pushing aside the 
helper, seized a large square trunk in his arms. But from 
excess of zeal, or some other mischance, his foot slipped, 
and he came down heavily, striking the corner of the trunk 
on the ground and loosening its hinges and fastenings. It 
was a cheap, common-looking affair, but the accident dis¬ 
covered in its yawning lid a quantity of white, lace-edged 
feminine apparel of an apparently superior quality. The 
young lady uttered another cry, and came quickly forward ; 
but Bill was profuse in his apologies, himself girded the 
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broken box with a strap, and declared his intention of 
having the company “make it good” to her with a new 
one. Then he casually accompanied her to the door of the 
waiting-room, entered, made a place for her before the fire 
by simply lifting the nearest and most youthful passenger 
by the coat-collar from the stool that he was occupying, 
and having installed the lady in it, displaced another man 
who was standing before the chimney, and drawing himself 
up to his full six feet of height in front of her, glanced 
down upon his fair passenger as he took his waybill from 
his pocket. 

“ Your name is down here os Miss Mullins ?” he said. 

She looked up, became suddenly aware that she and 
her questioner were the centre of interest to the whole 
circle of passengers, and, with a slight rise of colour, 
returned “ Yes.” 

“ Well, Miss Mullins, I’ve got a question or two to ask ye. 
I ask it straight out afore this crowd. It’s in my rights to 
take ye aside and ask it—but that ain’t my style; I’m no 
detective. I needn’t ask it at ail, but act as ef I knowed 
the answer, or I might leave it to be asked by others. 
Ye needn’t answer it cf ye don’t like; ye’ve got a friend 
over thar—Judge Thompson—who is a friend to ye, right 
or wrong, jest as any other man here is—as though ye’d 
packed your own jury. Well, the simple question I’ve got 
to ask ye is this —Did you signal to anybody from the 
coach when we passed Galloper’s an hour ago?” 

We all thought that Bill’s courage and audacity had 
reached its climax here. To openly and publicly accuse 
a “lady” before a group of chivalrous Californians, and 
that lady possessing the further attractions of youth, good 
looks, and innocence, was little short of desperation. There 
was an evident movement of adhesion towards the fair 
stranger, a slight muttering broke out on the right, but the 
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very boldness of the act held them in stupefied surprise. 
Judge Thompson, with a bland propitiatory smile, began : 

“ Really, Bill, I must protest on behalf of this young 
lady—” when the fair accused, raising her eyes to her 
accuser, to the consternation of everybody, answered with 
the slight but convincing hesitation of conscientious truth- 

o o 

fulness — 

“ / did” 

“ Ahem! ” interposed the Judge hastily, “cr—that is—er— 
you allowed your handkerchief to flutter from the window. 

I noticed it myself; you did it casually—one might even 
say playfully—but without any particular significance.” 

The girl, regarding her apologist with a singular mingling 
of pride and impatience, returned briefly— 

“ I signalled.” 

“ Who did you signal to ? ” abked Bill gravely. 

“ The young gentleman I’m going to marry.” 

A start, followed by a slight titter from the younger 
passengers, was instantly suppressed by a savage glance 
from Bill. 

“What did you signal to him for?” he continued. 

“To tell him I was here, and that it was all right,” 
returned the young girl, with a steadily rising pride and 
colour. 

“ Wot was all right? ” demanded Bill. 

“ That I wasn’t followed, and that he could meet me 
on the road beyond Cass’s Ridge Station.” She hesitated 
a moment, and then, with a still greater pride, in which 
a youthful defiance was still mingled, said : “ I’ve run 
away from home to marry him. And I mean to ! No 
one can stop me. Dad didn’t like him just because he was 
poor, and dad’s got money. Dad wanted me to marry 
a man I hate, and got a lot of dresses and things to 
bribe me.” 
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“ And you’re taking them in your trunk to the other feller?” 
said Bill grimly. 

“Yes; he’s poor,” returned the girl defiantly. 

“Then your father’s name is Mullins ?” asked Bill. 

“ It’s not Mullins. I—I—took that name,” she hesi¬ 

tated, with her first exhibition of self-consciousness. 

“ Wot is his name?” 

“ Eli Hcmmings.” 

A smile of relief and significance went round the circle. 
The fame of Eli or “Skinner” Hemmings as a notorious 
miser and usurer had passed even beyond Galloper’s 
Ridge. 

“The step that you’re taking, Miss Mullins, I need not 
tell you, is one of great gravity,” said Judge Thompson, 
with a certain paternal seriousness of manner, in which, 
however, we were glad to detect a glaring affectation, “arid 
I trust that you and your affianced have fully weighed it. 
Far be it from me to interfere with or question the natural 
affections of two young people, but may I ask you what 
you know of the—er—young gentleman for whom you are 
sacrificing so much, and, perhaps, imperilling your whole 
future? For instance, have you known him long?” 

The slightly troubled air of trying to understand—not 
unlike the vague wonderment of childhood—with which 
Miss Mullins had received the beginning of this exordium, 
changed to a relieved smile of comprehension as she said 
quickly, “ Oh yes, nearly a whole year.” 

“And,” said the Judge, smiling, “has he a vocation—is 
he in business?” 

“ Oh yes,” she returned, “ he’s a collector.” 

“ A collector? ” 

“Yes; he collects bills, you know—money,” she went on, 
with childish eagerness, “not for himself— he never has any 
money, poor Charley—but for his firm. It’s dreadful hard 
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work, too; keeps him out for days and nights, over bad 
roads and baddest weather. Sometimes, when he’s stole 
over to the ranch just to see me, lie’s been so bad he could 
scarcely keep his seat in the saddle, much less stand. And 
he's got to take mighty big risks, too. Times the folks are 
cross with him and won’t pay ; once they shot him in the 
arm, and he came to me, and I helped do it up for him. 
But he don't mind. He’s real brave, jest as brave as he’s 
good.” There was such a wholesome ring of truth in this 
pretty praise that we were touched in sympathy with the 
speaker. 

“What firm does he collect for?” asked the Judge 
gently. 

“ I don’t know* exactly—lie won’t tell me—but I think 
it's a Spanish firm. You see ”—she took us all into her 
confidence with a sweeping smile of innocent yet half- 
mischievous artfulness—“ I only know* because I peeped 
over a letter he once got from his firm, telling him he must 
hustle up and be ready for the road the next day—but I 
think the name was Martinez—yes, Ramon Martinez.” 

In the dead silence that ensued—a silence so profound 
that we could hear the horses in the distant stable-yard rat¬ 
tling their harness—one of the younger “ Excelsior ” boys 
burst into a hysteric laugh, but the fierce eye of Yuba 
Bill was down upon him, and seemed to instantly stiffen 
him into a silent, grinning mask. The young girl, however, 
took no note of it; following out, with lover-like diffusive¬ 
ness, the reminiscences thus awakened, she went on— 

“ Yes, it’s mighty hard w’ork, but he says it’s all for me, 
and as soon as we’re married he’ll quit it. He might have 
quit it before, but he won’t take no money of me, nor what 
I told him I could get out of dad ! That ain’t his style. 
He’s mighty proud—if he is poor—is Charley. Why, thar’s 
all ma’s money which she left me in the Savin’s Bank that 
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I wanted to draw out—for I had the right—and give it to 
him, but he wouldn’t hear of it. Why, he wouldn’t take 
one of the things I’ve got with me, if he knew it. And so 
he goes on ridin’ and ridin’, here and there and everywhere, 
and gettin’ more and more played out and sad, and thin 
and pale as a spirt, and always so uneasy about his busi¬ 
ness, and startin' up at times when we’re nieetin’ out in the 
South Woods or in the far clearin’, and sayin’, 4 1 must be 
goin’ now, Polly,’ and yet always tryin’ to be chiftle and 
chipper afore me. Why, he must have rid miles and miles 
to have watched for me thar in the brush at the foot of 
Galloper’s to-night, jest to see if all was safe, and Lordy ! 
I’d have given him the signal and showed a light if I’d died 
for it the next minit. There! That’s what I know of 
Charley—that’s what I’m running away from home for— 
that’s what I’m running to him for, and I don’t care who 
knows it! And I only wish I’d done it afore—and I 
would—if—if—if—he’d only asked me / There now ! ” 
She stopped, panted, and choked. Then one of the 
sudden transitions of youthful emotion overtook the eager, 
laughing face; it clouded up with the swift change of child¬ 
hood, a lightning quiver of expression broke over it—and — 
then came the rain ! 

I think this simple act completed our utter demoralisa¬ 
tion ! We smiled feebly at each other with that assumption 
of masculine superiority which is miserably conscious of its 
own helplessness at such moments. We looked out of the 
window, blew our noses, said, “Eh—what?” and “I say,” 
vaguely to each other, and were greatly relieved and yet 
apparently astonished when Yuba Bill, who had turned his 
back upon the fair speaker, and was kicking the logs in the 
fireplace, suddenly swept down upon us and bundled us all 
into the road, leaving Miss Mullins alone. Then he walked 
aside with Judge Thompson for a few moments; returned 
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to us, autocratically demanded of the party a complete 
reticence towards Miss Mullins on the subject-matter under 
discussion, re-entered the station, reappeared with the 
young lady, suppressed a faint idiotic cheer which broke 
from us at the spectacle of her innocent face once more 
cleared and rosy, climbed the box, and in another moment 
we were under way. 

“Then she don’t know what her lover is yet?” asked the 
Expressman eagerly. 

“ No.” 

“ Are you certain it’s one of the gang?” 

“Can’t say for sure. It mout be a young chap from 
Yolo who bucked agin the tiger 1 at Sacramento, got regu¬ 
larly cleaned out and busted, and joined the gang for a 
flier. They say thar was a new hand in that job over at 
Keeley’s—and a mighty game one, too—and ez there was 
some buckshot onloaded that trip, he might hcv got his 
share, and that would tally with what the girl said about 
his arm. See ! Ef that’s the man, I’ve heered he was the 
son of some big preacher in the States, and a college sharp 
to boot, who ran wild in ’Frisco, and played himself for all 
he was worth. They’re the wust kind to kick when they 
once get a foot over the traces. For stiddy, comfb’le kem- 
pany,” added Bill reflectively, “give me the son of a man 
that was hangedl” 

“ But what are you going to do about this ? ” 

“ That depends upon the feller who comes to meet her.” 

“ But you ain’t goin’ to try to take him ? That would be 
playing it pretty low down on them both.” 

“Keep your hair on, Jimmy! The Judge and me are 
only going to rastle with the sperrit of that gay young 
galoot when he drops down for his girl—and exhort him 
pow’ful! Ef he allows he’s convicted of sin, and will find 

1 i.e. gambled at faro. 
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the Lord, we’ll marry him and the gal offhand at the next 
station, and the Judge will officiate himself for nothin’. 
We’re going to have this yer elopement done on the square 
—and our waybill clean—you bet! ” 

“But you don't suppose he’ll trust himself in your 
hands?” 

“ PolI y will signal to him that it’s all square.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Expressman. Nevertheless in those few 
moments the men seemed to have exchanged dispositions. 
The Expressman looked doubtfully, critically, and even 
cynically before him. Bill’s face had relaxed, and some¬ 
thing like a bland smile beamed across ir, as he drove 
confidently and unhesitatingly forward. 

Day, meantime, although full blown and radiant on the 
mountain summits around us, was yet nebulous and un¬ 
certain in the valleys into which we were plunging. Lights 
still glimmered in the cabins and few ranch buildings which 
began to indicate the thicker settlements. And the shadows 
were heaviest in a little copse, where a note from Judge 
ihompson in the coach was handed up to Yuba Bill, who 
at once slowly began to draw up his horses. The coach 
stopped finally near the junction of a small cross road. At 
the same moment Miss Mullins slipped down from the 
vehicle, and, with a parting wave of her hand to the Judge, 
who had assisted her from the steps, tripped down the cross 
road, and disappeared in its semi-obscurity. To our sur¬ 
prise the stage waited, Bill holding the reins listlessly in his 

hands, l ive minutes passed—an eternity of expectation_ 

and as there was that in Yuba Bill’s face which forbade 
idle questioning, an aching void of silence also ! This was 
at last broken by a strange voice from the road— 

“ Co on—we’ll follow.” 

The coach started forward. Presently we heard the 
sound of other wheels behind us. We all craned our necks 

VOL. IX. 
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backward to get a view of the unknown, but by the growing 
light we could only see that we were followed at a distance 
by a buggy with two figures in it. Evidently Polly Mullins 
and her lover! We hoped that they would pass us. But 
the vehicle, although drawn by a fast horse, preserved 
its distance always, and it was plain that its driver had 
no desire to satisfy our curiosity. The Expressman had 
recourse to Bill. 

“ Is it the man you thought of? ” he asked eagerly. 

“ I reckon,” said Bill briefly. 

“ But,” continued the Expressman, returning to his former 
scepticism, “ what’s to keep them both from levanting to¬ 
gether now ? ” 

Bill jerked his hand towards the boot with a grim smile. 

“ Their baggage.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the Expressman. 

“ Yes,” continued Bill. “ We’ll hang on to that gal’s little 
frills and fixin’s until this yer job’s settled, and the cere¬ 
mony’s over, just as cf we waz her own father. And what’s 
more, young man,” he added, suddenly turning to the Ex¬ 
pressman, “ you'll express them trunks of hers through to 
Sacramento with your kempany’s labels, and hand her the 
receipts and checks for them, so she can get 'em there. 
That’ll keep him outer temptation and the reach o’ the 
gang, until they get away among white men and civilisation 
again. When your hoary-headed ole grandfather—or, to 
speak plainer, that partikler old whisky-soaker known as 
Yuba Bill, wot sits on this box,” he continued, with a 
diabolical wink at the Expressman—“ waltzes in to pervide 
for a young couple jest startin’ in life, thar’s nothin’ mean 
about his style, you bet. He fills the bill every time! 
Spcshul Providences take a back seat when he’s around.” 

When the station hotel and straggling settlement of Sugar 
Pine, now distinct and clear in the growing light, at last 
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rose within rifleshot on the plateau, the buggy suddenly 
darted swiftly by us—so swiftly that the faces of the two 
occupants were barely distinguishable as they passed—and 
keeping the lead by a dozen lengths, reached the door of 
the hotel. The young girl and her companion leaped down 
and vanished within as we drew up. They had evidently 
determined to elude our curiosity, and were successful. 

But the material appetites of the passengers, sharpened 
by the keen mountain air, were more potent than their 
curiosity, and, as the breakfast-bell rang out at the moment 
the stage stopped, a majority of them rushed into the 
dining-room and scrambled for places, without giving much 
heed to the vanished couple or to the Judge and Yuba Bill, 
who had disappeared also. The through coach to Marys¬ 
ville and Sacramento was likewise waiting, for Sugar Pine 
was the limit of Bill's ministration, and the coach which we 
had just left went no further. In the course of twenty 
minutes, however, there was a slight and somewhat cere¬ 
monious bustling in the hall and on the verandah, and Yuba 
Bill and the Judge reappeared. The latter was leading, 
with some elaboration of manner and detail, the shapely 
figure of Miss Mullins, and Yuba Bill was accompanying 
her companion to the buggy. We all rushed to the windows 
to get a good view of the mysterious stranger and probable 
ex-brigand, whose life was now linked with our fair fellow- 
passenger. I am afraid, however, that we all participated 
in a certain impression of disappointment and doubt. 
Handsome and even cultivated-looking, he assuredly was — 
young and vigorous in appearance. But there was a certain 
half-ashamed, half-defiant suggestion in his expression, yet 
coupled with a watchful, lurking uneasiness which was not 
pleasant and hardly becoming in a bridegroom—and the 
possessor of such a bride. But the frank, joyous, innocent 
face of Polly Mullins, resplendent with a simple, happy 
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confidence, melted our hearts again, and condoned the 
fellow’s shortcomings. We waved our hands. I think we 
would have given three rousing cheers as they drove away 
if the omnipotent eye of Yuba Bill had not been upon us. 
It was well, for the next moment we were summoned to the 


presence of that soft-hearted autocrat. 

We found him alone with the Judge in a private sitting- 
room, standing before a table on which there was a decanter 
and glasses. As we filed expectantly into the room, and 
the door closed behind us, he cast a glance of hesitating 


tolerance over the group. 

“Gentlemen,” he said slowly, “you was all present at 
the beginnin’ of a little game this mornin’, and the Judge 
thar thinks that you oughter be let in at the finish, /don t 

see that it’s any of your d-d business—so to speak—but 

cz the Judge here allows you’re all in the secret, I’ve called 
you in to take a partin’ drink to the health of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charley Byng—ez is now comfably ofi on their bridal 
tower. What you know or what you suspects of the young 
galoot that’s married the gal ain’t worth shucks to anybody, 
and I wouldn’t give it to a yaller pup to play with, but the 
Judge thinks you ought all to promise right here that you'll 
keep it dark. That’s his opinion. Ez far as my opinion 
goes, gen’lmen,” continued Bill, with greater blandness 
and apparent cordiality, “I wanter simply remark, in a 
keerless, offhand gin’ral way, that ef I ketch any God¬ 
forsaken, lop-eared, chuckle-headed blatherin’ idjet airin 

his opinion-” 

“One moment, Bill,” interposed Judge Thompson, with 
a grave smile—“ let me explain. You understand, gentle¬ 
men,” he said, turning to us, “the singular, and I may say 
affecting, situation which our good-hearted friend here has 
done so much to bring to what we hope will be a happy ter¬ 
mination. I want to give here, as my professional opinion, 
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that there is nothing in his request which, in your capacity 
as good citizens and law-abiding men, you may not grant. 
I "ant to tell you also, that you are condoning no offence 
against the statutes ; that there is not a particle of legal 
evidence before us of the criminal antecedents of Mr. 
Charles Byng, except that which has been told you by the 
innocent lips of his betrothed, which the law of the land 
has now sealed for ever in the mouth of his wife; and that 
our own actual experience of his acts have been in the 
main exculpatory of any previous irregularity—if not in¬ 
compatible with it. Briefly, no judge would charge, no 
jury convict, on such evidence. When I add that the 
>oung girl is of legal age, that there is no evidence of any 
previous undue influence, but rather of the reverse, on the 
part of the bridegroom, and that I was content, as a magis¬ 
trate, to perform the ceremony, I think you will be satisfied 
to give your promise, for the sake of the bride, and drink a 
happy life to them both.” 

I need not say that we did this cheerfully, and even ex¬ 
torted from Bill a grunt of satisfaction. The majority of 
the company, however, who were going with the through 
coach to Sacramento, then took their leave, and, as we 
accompanied them to the verandah, we could see that Miss 
Polly Mullins’s trunks were already transferred to the other 
vehicle under the protecting seals and labels of the all- 
potent Express Company. Then the whip cracked, the 
coach rolled away, and the last traces of the adventurous 

young couple disappeared in the hanging red dust of its 

wheels. 

But Yuba Bill’s grim satisfaction at the happy issue of 
the episode seemed to suffer no abatement. He even 
exceeded his usual deliberately regulated potations, and 
standing comfortably with his back to the centre of the 
now deserted bar-room, was more than usually loquacious 
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with the Expressman. “ You see, - ' he said, in bland re¬ 
miniscence, “when your old Uncle Bill takes hold of a job 
like this, he puts it straight through without changin’ bosses. 
Yet thar was a moment, young feller, when I thought I was 
stompt! It was when we’d made up our mind to make 
that chap tell the gal fust all what he was! Ef she’d rared 
or kicked in the traces, or hung back only ez much ez that, 
we’d hev given him jest five minits* law to get up and get 
and leave her, and we’d hev toted that gal and her fixin’s 
back to her dad again ! But she jest gave a little scream 
and start, and then went off inter hysterics, right on his 
buzzum, laughin’ and cryin’, and sayin’ that nothin’ should 
part ’em. Gosh ! if I didn’t think he woz more cut up than 
she about it. For a minit it looked as ef he didn’t allow to 
marry her artcr all, but that passed, and they was married 
hard and fast—you bet! I reckon lie’s had enough of 
stayin’ out o’ nights to last him, and ef the valley settle¬ 
ments hevn’t got hold of a very shining member, at least 
the foothills hev got shut of one more of the Ramon 
Martinez gang.” 

“What’s that about the Ramon Martinez gang?” said 
a quiet, potential voice. 

Bill turned quickly. It was the voice of the Divisional 
Superintendent of the Express Company—a man of eccentric 
determination of character, and one of the few whom the 
autocratic Bill recognised as an equal—who had just 
entered the bar-room. His dusty pongee cloak and soft hat 
indicated that he had that morning arrived on a round 
of inspection. 

“ Don’t care if I do, Bill,” he continued, in response to 
Bill’s invitatory gesture, walking to the bar. “ It’s a little 
raw out on the road. Well, what were you saying about 
Ramon Martinez* gang ? You haven’t come across one 
of ’em, have you ? ” 
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“ No,” said Bill, with a slight blinking of his eye, as he 
ostentatiously lifted his glass to the light. 

“ And you won't,” added the superintendent, leisurely 
sipping his liquor. “ For the fact is, the gang is about 
played out; not from want of a job now and then, but 
from the difficulty of disposing of the results of their work. 
Since the new instructions to the agents to identify and 
trace all dust and bullion offered to them went into 
force, you see they can’t get rid of their swag. All the 
gang are spotted at the offices, and it costs too much for 
them to pay a fence or a middleman of any standing. 
Why, all that flaky river gold they took from the Excelsior 
Company can be idcnt Tied as easy as if it was stamped 
with the company’s mark. They can’t melt it down them¬ 
selves ; they can't get others to do it for them ; they can’t 
ship it to the Mint or Assay Offices in Marysville and ’Frisco, 
for they won't take it without our certificate and seals, and 
we don’t take any undeclared freight within the lines that 
we’ve drawn around their beat, except from people ami 
agents known. Why, you know that well enough, Jim,” 
he said, suddenly appealing to the Expressman, “don’t 
you ? ” 

Possibly the suddenness of the appeal caused the Ex¬ 
pressman to swallow his liquor the wrong way, for he was 
overtaken with a fit of coughing, and stammered hastily as 
he laid down his glass, “ Yes—of course—certainly.” 

“ No, sir,” resumed the superintendent cheerfully, “they’re 
pretty well played out. And the best proof of it is that 
they’ve lately been robbing ordinary passengers’ trunks. 
There was a freight waggon ‘held up’ near Dow’s Flat 
the other day, and a lot of baggage gone through. I had 
to go down there to look into it. Darned if they hadn’t 
lifted a lot o’ woman’s wedding things from that rich couple 
who got married the other day out at Marysville. Looks as 
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if they were playing it rather low down, don’t it ? Coming 
down to hard pan and the bed rock—eh?” 

The Expressman’s face was turned anxiously towards Bill, 
who, with a hurried gulp of his remaining liquor, still stood 
staring at the window. Then he slowly drew on one of his 
large gloves. “Ye didn’t,” he said, with a slow, drawling, 
but perfectly distinct articulation, “ happen to know old 
‘Skinner’ I lemmings when you were over there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And his daughter?” 

“ He hasn’t got any.” 

“A sort o’ mild, innocent, guileless child of nature?” 
persisted Bill, with a yellow face, a deadly calm and Satanic 
deliberation. 

“ No. I tell you he hasn't any daughter. Old man 
Hcmmings is a confirmed old bachelor. He’s too mean 
to support more than one.” 

“And you didn’t happen to know any o’that Martinez 
gang, did ye ?” continued Bill, with infinite protraction. 

“ Yes. Knew ’em all. There was French Pete, Cherokee 
Bob, Kanaka Joe, One-eyed Stillson, Softy Brown, Spanish 
Jack, and two or three Greasers.” 

“ And ye didn’t know a man by the name of Charley 
Byng?” 

“ No,” returned the superintendent, with a slight sugges¬ 
tion of weariness and a distraught glance towards the door. 

“ A dark, stylish chap, with shifty black eyes, and a 
curled-up merstache?” continued Bill, with dry, colourless 
persistence. 

“ No. Look here, Bill, I’m in somewhat of a hurry—but 
I suppose you must have your little joke before we part. 
Now, what is your little game?” 

“ Wot you mean ? ” demanded Bill, with sudden brusque¬ 
ness. 
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“ Mean ? Well, old man, you know as well as I do that 
you’re giving me the very description of Ramon Martinez 
himself, ha ! ha ! No—Biil ! you didn’t play me this time. 
You’re mighty spry and clever, but you didn't catch on just 
then.” 

He nodded and moved away with a light laugh. Bill 
turned a stony face to the Expressman. Suddenly a gleam 
of mirth came into his gloomy eyes. He bent over the 
young man, and said in a hoarse, chuckling whisper— 

“ Hut I got even after all !” 

“ How?” 

“ He’s tied up to that King little she-devil, hard and 
fast.” 
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PART I. 

It was a freshly furrowed field, so large that the eye at first 
scarcely took in its magnitude. The irregular surface of 
upturned, oily, wave-shaped clods that took the appearance 
of a vast, black, chopping sea, actually reached from the 
shore line of San Francisco Bay to the low hills of the 
coast range. The sea-breeze that blew chilly over this 
bleak expanse added to that fancy, and the line of straggling 
whitewashed farm-buildings which, half-way across, lifted 
themselves above it, seemed to be placed on an island 
in its midst. Even the one or two huge, misshapen 
agricultural machines abandoned in the furrows, bore 
an odd resemblance to hulks or barges adrift upon its 
waste. 

This marine suggestion was equally noticeable from the 
door of one of the farm-buildings—a long detached wooden 
shed—into which a number of farm-labourers were slowly 
filing, although one man was apparently enough impressed 
by it to linger and gaze over that rigid sea. Except in their 
rough dress and the labour-stains of soil upon their hands 
and faces, they represented no particular type or class. They 
were young and old, robust and delicate, dull and intelligent; 
kept together only by some philosophical, careless, or humo¬ 
rous acceptance of equally enforced circumstance in their 

labours, as convicts might have been. For they had been 
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picked up on the streets and wharves of San Francisco— 
discharged sailors, broken-down miners, helpless new¬ 
comers, unemployed professional men. and ruined traders— 
to assist in ploughing and planting certain broad leagues of 
rich alluvial soil for a speculative joint-stock company, at a 
weekly wage that would have made an European peasant 
independent for half a year. Vet there was no enthusiasm 
in their labour, although it was seldom marked by absolute 
laziness or evasion, and was more often hindered by ill- 
regulated “spurts” and excessive effort, as if the labourer 
was anxious to get through with it. Indeed, in the few 
confidences they exchanged there was little allusion to the 
present; they talked chiefly of what they were going to do 
when their work was over. They were gregarious only at 
their meals in one of the sheds, or when at night they 
sought their “bunks” or berths together in the larger 
building. 

The man who had lingered to look at the dreary prospect 
had a somewhat gloomy, discontented face, whose sensitive 
lines indicated a certain susceptibility to such impressions. 
He was further distinguished by having also lingered longer 
with the washing of his hands and face in the battered tin 
basin on a stool beside the door, and by the circumstance 
that the operation revealed the fact that they were whiter 
than those of his companions. Drying his fingers slowly 
on the long roller-towel, he stood gazing with a kind of 
hard abstraction across the darkening field, the strip of 
faded, colourless shore, and the chill, grey sea, to the divid¬ 
ing point of land on the opposite coast, which, in the dying 
daylight, was silhouetted against the cold horizon. 

He knew that around that point and behind it lay the 
fierce, half-grown, half-tamed city of yesterday that had 
worked his ruin. It was scarcely a year ago that he had 
plunged into its wildest excesses — a reckless gambler 
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among speculators, a hopeless speculator among gamblers 
—until the little fortune he had brought thither had been 
swept away. 

From time to time he had kept up his failing spirit with 
the feverish exaltation of dissipation, until, awakening from 
a drunkard's dream one morning, he had found himself on 
board a steamboat crossing the bay in company with a gang 
of farm-labourers with whom he was hired. A bitter smile 
crossed his lips as his eyes hovered over the cold, rugged 
fields before him. Yet he knew that they had saved him. 
d he unaccustomed manual labour in the open air, the 
regular hours, the silent, heavy, passionless nights, the plain 
but wholesome food, were all slowly restoring his youth and 
strength again. Temptation and passion had alike tied 
these unlovely fields and grim employment. Yet he was 
not grateful. He nursed his dreary convalescence as he 
had his previous dissipation, as part of a wrong done him 
by one for whose sake, he was wont to believe, he had 
sacrificed himself. That person was a woman. 

1 timing at last from the prospect and his bitter memories 
to join his companions, he found that they had all passed 
in. 1 he benches before the long table on which supper 
was spread were already filled, and he stood in hesitation, 
looking down the line of silent and hungrily preoccupied 
men on either side. A young girl, who was standing near 
a smaller serving-table, apparently assisting an older woman 
in directing the operations of half-a-dozen Chinese waiters, 
moved forward and cleared a place for him at a side-table, 
pushing before it the only chair in the room—the one she 
had lately vacated. As she placed some of the dishes be¬ 
fore him with a timid ostentation, and her large but well¬ 
shaped hands came suddenly in contact with, and in direst 
contrast to, his own whiter and more delicate ones, she 
blushed faintly. He lifted his eyes to hers. 
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He had seen her half-a-dozen times before, for she was 
the daughter of the ranch superintendent, and occasionally 
assisted her mother in this culinary supervision—which did 
not, however, bring her into any familiar association with 
the men. Even the younger ones, perhaps from over-con¬ 
sciousness of their inferior position or the preoccupation of 
their labour, never indulged in any gallantry toward her, 
and he himself, in his revulsion of feeling against the whole 
sex, had scarcely noticed that she was good-looking. But 
this naive exhibition of preference could not be overlooked, 
either by his companions, who smiled cynically across the 
table, or by himself, from whose morbid fancy it struck an 
ignoble suggestion. Ah, well! the girl was pretty—the 
daughter of his employer, who, rumour said, owned a con¬ 
trolling share in the company; why should he not make 
this chance preference lead to something, if only to amelio¬ 
rate, in ways like this, his despicable position here? He 
knew the value of his good looks, his superior education, 
and a certain recklessness which women liked; why should 
he not profit by them as well as the one woman who had 
brought him to this? He owed her sex nothing; if those 
among them who were not bad were only fools, there was 
no reason why he should not deceive them as they had 
him. There was all this small audacity and cynical pur¬ 
pose in his brown eyes as he deliberately fixed them on 
hers. And I grieve to say that these abominable senti¬ 
ments seemed only to impart to them a certain attractive 
brilliancy, and a determination which the undetermining 
sex is too apt to admire. 

She blushed again, dropped her eyes, replied to his signifi¬ 
cant thanks with a few indistinct words, and drew away from 
the table w ith a sudden timidity that was half confession. 

She did not approach him again during the meal, but 
seemed to have taken a sudden interest in the efficiency of 
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the waiters generally, which she had not shown before. I 
do not know whether this was merely an effort at conceal¬ 
ment, or an awakened recognition of her duty; but after 
the fashion of her sex—and perhaps in contrast to his—she 
was kinder that evening to the average man on account of 
him. He did not, however, notice it. Nor did her absence 
interfere with his now healthy appetite; he finished his 
meal, and only when he rose to take his hat from the peg 
above him did he glance around the room. Their eyes met 
again. As he passed out, although it was dark, he put on 
his hat a little more smartly. 

The air was clear and cold, but the outlines of the land¬ 
scape had vanished. His companions, with the instinct of 
tired animals, were already making their way in knots of 
two or three, or in silent file, across the intervening space 
between the building and their dormitory. A few had 
already lit their pipes and were walking leisurely; but the 
majority were hurrying from the chill sea-breeze to the 
warmth and comfort of the long, well-lit room, lined with 
blanketed berths, and set with plain wooden chairs and 
tables. The young man lingered for a moment on the 
wooden platform outside the dining-shed—partly to evade 
this only social gathering of his fellows as they retired for 
the night, and partly attracted by a strange fascination to 
the faint distant glow, beyond the point of land, which indi¬ 
cated the lights of San Francisco. 

There was a slight rustle behind him ! It was the young 
girl, who, with a white woollen scarf thrown over her head 
and shoulders, had just left the room. She started when 
she saw him, and for an instant hesitated. 

“You are going home, Miss Woodridge?” he said 
pleasantly. 

“Yes,” she returned, in a faint, embarrassed voice. “I 
thought I’d run on ahead of ma! ” 
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“ Will you alio w me to accompany you ? ” 

“It’s only a step,” she protested, indicating the light in 
the window of the superintendent’s house—the most remote 
of the group of buildings, yet scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

“ But it’s quite dark,” he persisted smilingly. 

She stepped from the platform to the ground ; he in¬ 
stantly followed, and ranged himself at a little distance from 
her side. She protested still feebly against his “troubling 
himself,” but in another moment they were walking on 
quietly together. Nevertheless, a few paces from the 
platform they came upon the upheaved clods of the fresh 
furrows, and their progress over them was slow and 
difficult. 

“ Shall I help you ? Will you take my arm ? ” he said 
politely. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Reddy.” 

So, she knew his name ! He tried to look into her 
eyes, but the woollen scarf hid her head. After all, there 
was nothing strange in her knowing him; she probably had 
the names of the men before her in the dining-room, or on 
the books. After a pause he said— 

“You quite startled me. One becomes such a mere 
working machine here, that one quite forgets one’s own 
name—especially with the prefix of ‘Mr.'” 

“ And if it don’t happen to be one’s real name either,” 
said the girl, with an odd, timid audacity. 

He looked up quickly—more attracted by her manner 
than her words; more amused than angry. 

“ But Reddy happens to be my real name.” 

“ Oh I ” 

“ What made you think it was not ? ” 

The clods over which they were clambering were so 
uneven that sometimes the young girl was mounting one 
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at the same moment that Reddy was descending from 
another. Her reply, half muffled in her shawl, was de¬ 
livered over his head. “ Oh, because pa says most of the 
men here don’t give their real names—they don’t care to 
be known afterward. Ashamed of their work, I reckon.” 

His face flushed a moment, even in the darkness. He 
was ashamed of his work, and perhaps a little of the pitiful 
sport he was beginning. But, oddly enough, the aggressive 
criticism only whetted his purpose. The girl was evidently 
quite able to take care of herself; why should he be over- 
chivalrous ? 

“ It isn’t very pleasant to be doing the work of a horse, 
an ox, or a machine, if you can do other things,” he said 
half seriously. 

“ But you never used to do anything at all, did you ? ” 
she asked. 

He hesitated. Here was a chance to give her an affect¬ 
ing history of his former exalted fortune and position, and 
perhaps even to stir her evidently romantic nature with 
some suggestion of his sacrifices to one of her own sex. 
Women liked that sort of thing. It aroused at once their 
emulation and their condemnation of each other. He 
seized the opportunity, but—for some reason, he knew not 
why—awkwardly and clumsily, with a simulated pathos 
that was lachrymose, a self-assertion that was boastful, and 
a dramatic manner that was unreal. Suddenly the girl 
stopped him. 

“Yes, I know all that; pa told me—told me you’d 
been given away by some woman.” 

His face again flushed—this time with anger. The 
utter failure of his story to excite her interest, and her 
perfect possession of herself and the situation—so unlike 
her conduct a few moments before—made him savagely 
silent, and he clambered on sullenly at her side. Presently 
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she stopped, balancing herself with a dexterity he could 

not imitate on one of the larger upheaved clods, and 
said— 

“ I was thinking that, as you can’t do much with those 
hands of yours, digging and shovelling, and not much 
with your feet either, over ploughed ground, you might do 
some inside work, that would pay you better, too. You 
might help in the dining-room, setting table and washing 
up, helping ma and me—though / don’t do much ex¬ 
cept overseeing. I could show you what to do at first, and 
you’d learn quick enough. If you say ‘ Yes/ I’ll speak to 
pa to-night. He’ll do whatever I say.” 

The rage and shame that filled his breast choked even 
the bitter laugh that first rose to his lips. If he could have 
turned on his heel and left her with marked indignation, 
he would have done so; but they were scarcely half-way 
across the field; his stumbling retreat would have only 
appeared ridiculous, and he was by no means sure that she 
would not have looked upon it as merely a confession of 
his inability to keep up with her. And yet there was some¬ 
thing peculiarly fascinating and tantalising in the situation. 
She did not see the sardonic glitter in his eye as he said 
brutally— 

“ Ha! and that would give me the exquisite pleasure of 
being near you.” 

She seemed a little confused, even under her enwrappings, 
and, in stepping down, her foot slipped. Reddy instantly 
scrambled up to her and caught her as she was pitching 
fonvard into the furrow. Yet in the struggle to keep his 
own foothold he was aware that she was assisting him, and 
although he had passed his arm around her waist, as if for 
her better security, it was only through her firm grasp of 
his wrists that he regained his own footing. The “cloud” 

had fallen back from her head and shoulders; her heavy 
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hair had brushed his cheek and left its faint odour in his 
nostrils ; the rounded outline of her figure had been slightly 
drawn against his own. His mean resentment wavered ; 
her proposition, which at first seemed only insulting, now 
took a vague form of satisfaction ; his ironical suggestion 
seemed a natural expression. “Well, I say ‘Yes,’ then,” 
he said, with an affected laugh. “ That is, if you think I 
can manage to do the work ; it is not exactly in my line, 
you know.” Yet he somehow felt that his laugh was feeble 
and unconvincing. 

“Oil, it’s easy enough,” said the girl quietly. “You’ve 
only got to be clean—and that’s in your line, I should say.” 

“And if I thought it would please you,” he added, with 
another attempt at gallantry. 

She did not reply, but moved steadily on, he fancied a 
little more rapidly. They were nearing the house; he felt 
he was losing time and opportunity. The uneven nature 
of the ground kept him from walking immediately beside 
her, unless he held her hand or arm. Yet an odd timidity 
was overtaking him. Surely this was the same girl whose 
consciousness and susceptibility were so apparent a moment 
ago, yet her speech had been inconsistent, unsympathetic, 
and coldly practical. “It’s very kind of you,” he began 
again, scrambling up one side of the furrow as she de¬ 
scended on the other, “to—to—take such an interest in 
—in a stranger, and I wish you knew how—” (she had 
mounted the ridge again and stood balancing herself as if 
waiting for him to finish his sentence), “how—how deeply 
— I — I—” She dropped quickly down again with the 
same movement of uneasy consciousness, and he left the 
sentence unfinished. The house was now only a few yards 
away; he hurried forward, but she reached the wooden 
platform and stood upon it first. He, however, at the 
same moment caught her hand. 
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“I want to tha «k you,” he said, “and say good-night.” 

“Good-night.” Her voice was indistinct again and she 
was trembling. Emboldened and reckless, he sprang upon 
the platform, and encircling her with one arm, with his 
other hand he unloosed the woollen cloud around her 
head, and bared her faintly flushed cheek and half-open, 
hurriedly breathing lips. But the next moment she threw 
her head back with a single powerful movement, and, as it 
seemed to him, with scarcely an effort cast him off with 
both hands, and sent him toppling from the platform to the 
ground. He scrambled quickly to his feet again, flushed, 
angry, and—frightened ! Perhaps she would call her father; 
he would be insulted, or worse—laughed at! He had lost 
even this pitiful chance of bettering his condition. But he 
was as relieved as he was surprised, to see that she was 
standing quietly on the edge of the platform, apparently 
waiting for him to rise. Her face was still uncovered, still 
slightly flushed, but bearing no trace of either insult or 
anger. When he stood erect again, she looked at him 
gravely, and drew the woollen cloud over her head as she 
said calmly, “ Then I’ll tell pa you’ll take the place, and I 
reckon you’ll begin to-morrow morning.” 


PART II. 

Ancered, discomfited, and physically and morally beaten 
James Reddy stumbled and clambered back across the 
field. The beam of light that had streamed out over the 
dark field as the door opened and shut on the girl left 
him doubly confused and bewildered. In his dull anger 
and mortification, there seemed only one course for him to 
pursue. He would demand his wages in the morning, and 
cut the whole concern. He would go back to San Fran- 
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cisco and work there, where he at least had friends who 
respected his station. Yet, he ought to have refused the 
girl’s offer before she had repulsed him ; his retreat now 
meant nothing, and might even tempt her, in her vulgar 
pique, to reveal her rebuff of him. He raised his eyes 
mechanically, and looked gloomily across the dark waste 
and distant bay to the opposite shore. But the fog had 
already hidden the glow of the city’s lights, and thickening 
around the horizon, seemed to be slowly hemming him in 
with the dreary Rancho. In his present frame of mind 
there was a certain fatefulness in this that precluded his 
own free agency, and to that extent relieved and absolved 
him of any choice. He reached the dormitory and its 
turned-down lights in a state of tired and dull uncertainty, 
for which sleep seemed to offer the only relief. He rolled 
himself in his blankets with an animal instinct of comfort, 
and shut his eyes, but their sense appeared to open upon 
Nelly Woodridge as she stood looking down upon him from 
the platform. Even through the dull pain of his bruised 
susceptibilities he was conscious of a strange satisfaction he 
had not felt before. He fell asleep at last, to awaken only 
to the sunlight streaming through the curtainless windows 
on his face. To his surprise the long shed was empty and 
deserted, except for a single Chinaman who was sweeping 
the floor at the further end. As Reddy started up, the man 
turned and approached him with a characteristic, vague, 
and patient smile. 

“All lity, John, you sleepee heap! Mistel Woodlidge 
he say you no go wolkee field allee same Mellikan man. 
You stoppee inside housee allee same tne. Shabbee? You 
come to glubbee (grub) now ” (pointing to the distant dining- 
shed), “and then you washee dish.” 

The full extent of his new degradation flashed upon 
Reddy with this added insult of his brother menial’s 
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implicit equality. He understood it all. He had been 
detached from the field-workers and was to come to a later 
breakfast, perhaps the broken victuals of the first repast, 
and wash the dishes. He remembered his new bargain. 
Very well! he would refuse positively, take his dismissal, 
and leave that morning ! He hurriedly dressed himself, and 
followed the Chinaman into the open air. 

The fog still hung upon the distant bay and hid the 
opposite point. But the sun shone with dry Californian 
brilliancy over the league-long field around him, revealing 
every detail of the Rancho with sharp, matter-of-fact direct¬ 
ness, and without the least illusion of distance or romance. 
The rough, unplaned, unpainted walls of the dinner-shed 
stood out clearly before him; the half-filled buckets of 
water on the near platform, and the immense tubs piled 
with dirty dishes. He scowled darkly as he walked forward, 
conscious, nevertheless, of the invigorating discipline of the 
morning air and the wholesome whip in the sky above him. 
He entered sharply and aggressively. To his relief, the 
room at first sight seemed, like the dormitory he had just 
left, to be empty. But a voice, clear, dry, direct, and 
practical as the morning itself, spoke in his car: “ Homin’, 
Reddy ! My daughter says you’re willin’ to take an indoor 
job, and I reckon, speakin’ square, as man to man, it’s more 
in your line than what you’ve bin doin’. It mayn’t be 
high-toned work, but work’s work anyhow you can fix it, 
and the only difference I kin see is in the work that a man 
does squarely and the work that he shirks.” 

“ But,” said Reddy hurriedly, “ there’s a mistake. I 
came here only to-” 

“Work like the others, I understand. Well, you see 
you can i. You do your best, I know. I ain’t findin’ 
fault, but it ain’t in your line. This is, and the pay is 
better.” 
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“But,” stammered Reddy, “Miss Woodridge didn’t 
understand-” 

“Yes, she did,” returned Woodridge impatiently, “and 
she told me. She says she’ll show you round at first. 
You’ll catch on all right. Sit down and eat your breakfast, 
and she’ll be along before you’re through. Ez for ///c, I 
must get up and get. So long!” and before Reddy had 
an opportunity to continue his protest, he turned away. 

The young man glanced vexatiously around him. A 
breakfast much better in service and quality than the one 
he had been accustomed to smoked on the table. There 
was no one else in the room. He could hear the voices 
of the Chinese waiters in the kitchen beyond. He was 
healthily hungry, and after a moment’s hesitation sat down 
and began his meal. He could expostulate with her after¬ 
ward, and withdraw' his promise. He was entitled to his 
breakfast, anyway ! 

Once or twice, while thus engaged, he heard the door of 
the kitchen open, and the clipping tread of the Chinese 
waiters, who deposited some rattling burden on the adja¬ 
cent tables, but he thought it prudent not to seem to notice 
them. When he had finished, the pleasant, hesitating, 
boyish contralto of Miss Woodridge fell upon his ear. 

“ When you’re ready, I’ll show' you how to begin your 
work.” 

He turned quickly, with a flush of mortification at being 
discovered at his repast, and his anger returned. But as 
his eyes fell upon her delicately coloured but tranquil face, 
her well-shaped figure, coquettishly and spotlessly cuffed, 
collared, and aproned, and her clear blue but half-averted 
eyes, he again underwent a change. She certainly was 
very pretty—that most seductive prettiness which seemed 
to be w’armed into life by her consciousness of himself. 
Why should he take her or himself so seriously ? Why not 
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play out the farce, and let those who would criticise him 
and think his acceptance of the work degrading, understand 
that it was only an affair of gallantry? He could afford to 
serve Woodridge at least a few weeks for the favour of this 
Rachel ! Forgetful of his rebuff of the night before, he 
fixed his brown eyes on hers with an audacious levity. 

“Oh yes—the work! Let us see it. I’m ready in 
name and nature for anything that Miss Woodridge wants 
of me. I’m just dying to begin.” 

His voice was raised slightly, with a high-comedy jaunti¬ 
ness, for the benefit of the Chinese waiters who might be 
lingering to see the “Mellican man '* assume their func¬ 
tions. But it failed in effect. With their characteristic 
calm acceptance of any eccentricity in a “foreign devil,” 
they scarcely lifted their eyes. The young girl pointed to 
a deep basket filled with dishes which had been placed on 
the larger table, and said, without looking at Reddy— 

“You had better begin by ‘checking’ the crockery— 
that is, counting the pieces separately and then arranging 
them in sets as they come back from washing. There’s 
the book to compare them with, and to set down what is 
broken, missing, or chipped. You’ll have a clean towel 
with you to wipe the pieces that have not been cleaned 
enough; or, if they are too dirty, you’ll send them back to 
the kitchen.” 

“Couldn’t I wash them myself?” said Reddy, continu¬ 
ing his ostentatious levity. 

“Not yet,” said the girl, with grave hesitation; “you’d 
break them.” 

She stood watching him as with affected hilarity he 
began to take the dishes from the basket. But she noticed 
that, in spite of this jocular simulation, his grasp was firm 
and delicate, and that there was no clatter—which would 
have affected her sensitive ear—as he put them down. She 
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laid a pencil and account-book beside him and turned 
away. 

“But you are not going?’’ he said, in genuine surprise. 

“Yes,” she said quietly, “until you get through ‘check¬ 
ing.’ Then I’il come back and show you what you have to 
do next. You’re getting on very well.’’ 

“ But that was because you were with me.” 

She coloured slightly, and, without looking at him, moved 
slowly to the door and disappeared. 

Reddy went back to his work, disappointed but not dis¬ 
comfited. He was getting accustomed to the girl’s eccen¬ 
tricities. \Y hether it was the freshness of the morning air 
and sunlight streaming in at the open windows, the un¬ 
looked-for solitude and security of the empty room, or that 
there was nothing really unpleasant in his occupation, he 
went on cheeriully “checking” the dishes, narrowly exa¬ 
mining them for chips and cracks, and noting them in the 
book. Again discovering that a few were imperfectly 
cleaned and wiped, he repaired the defect with cold water 
and a towel without the least thought of the operation 
being degrading. He had finished his task in halfan-hour; 
she had not returned ; why should he not go on and set 
the table? As he straightened and turned the coarse 
table-cloth, he made the discovery that the long table was 
really composed of half-a-dozen smaller ones, and that the 
hideous parallelogram which had always so offended him 
was merely the outcome of carelessness and want of taste. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he set to work to break up 
the monotonous line, and rearranged the tables laterally, 
with small open spaces between them. The task was no 
light one, even for a stronger man, but he persevered in it 
with a new-found energy until he had changed the whole 
aspect of the room. It looked larger, wider, and less 
crowded ; its hard, practical, workhouse-like formality had~" 
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disappeared. He had paused to survey it, panting still 
with his unusual exertion, when a voice broke upon his 
solitude— 

“ Well, I wanter know ! ” 

The voice was not Nelly’s, but that of her mother—a 
large-boned angular woman of fifty—who had entered the 
room unperceived. The accents were simply those of sur¬ 
prise, yet in James Reddy’s present sensitive mood, coupled 
with the feeling that here was a new witness to his degrada¬ 
tion, he might have resented it; but he detected the hand¬ 
some, reserved figure of the daughter a few steps behind 
her. Their eyes met; wonderful to relate, the young girl’s 
no longer evaded him, but looked squarely into his with a 
bright expression of pleasure he had not seen before. He 
checked himself with a sudden thrill of gratification. 

“Well, I declare,” continued Mrs. Woodridge—“is that 
your idea—or yours, Helen ? ” 

Here Reddy simply pointed out the advantages for serv¬ 
ing afforded by the new arrangement; that all the tables 
were equally and quickly accessible from the serving-table 
and sideboard, and that it was no longer necessary to go 
the whole length of the room to serve the upper table. He 
tactfully did not refer to the improved appearance of the 
room. 

“ Well, as long as it ain’t mere finikin,” said the lady 
graciously, “and seems to bring the folks and their vittles 
nearer together—we’ll try it to-day. It does look kinder 
cityfied —and I reckoned that was all the good it was. But 
I calkilated you were goin’ to check the crockery this 
morning.” 

“It’s done,” said Reddy, smilingly handing her the 
account-book. 

Mrs. Woodridge glanced over it and then surveyed her 
new assistant. 
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“And you didn’t find any plates that were dirty and that 
had to be sent back ? ” 

“ Yes, two or three, but I cleaned them myself.” 

Mrs. Woodridge glanced at him with a look of approving 
curiosity, but his eyes were just then seeking her daughter’s 
for a more grateful sympathy. All of which the good lady 
noted, and as it apparently answered the unasked question 
in her own mind, she only uttered the single exclamation, 
“ Humph ! ” 

But the approbation he received later at dinner, in the 
satisfaction of his old companions with the new arrange¬ 
ment, had also the effect of diverting from him the criticism 
he had feared they would make in finding him installed as 
an assistant to Mrs. Woodridge. On the contrary, they 
appeared only to recognise in him some especial and 
superior faculty utilised for their comfort, and when the 
superintendent, equally pleased, said it was “all Reddy’s 
own idea,” no one doubted that it was this particular stroke 
of genius which gained him the obvious promotion. If he 
had still thought of offering his flirtation with Nelly as an 
excuse, there was now no necessity for any. Having shown 
to his employers his capacity for the highest and lowest 
work, they naturally preferred to use his best abilities; and 
he was kept from any menial service. His accounts were 
so carefully and intelligently rendered, that the entire care 
of the building and its appointments was entrusted to him. 
At the end of the week Mr. Woodridge took him aside. 

“ I say, you ain't got any job in view arter you finish up 
here, hev ye ? ” 

Reddy started. Scarcely ten days ago he had a hundred 
projects, schemes, and speculations, more or less wild and 
extravagant, wherewith he was to avenge and recoup him¬ 
self in San Francisco. Now they were gone—he knew not 
where and how. He briefly said he had not. 
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“ Because,” continued Woodridge, “ I’ve got an idea 
of startin’ a hotel in the Oak Grove, just on the slope back 
o’ the Rancho. The company’s bound to make some sort 
o’ settlement there for the regular hands, and the place is 
pooty enough for ’Frisco people who want to run over here 
and get set up for a day or two. Thar’s plenty of wood and 
water up thar, and the company’s sure to have a wharf down 
on the shore. I’ll provide the capital, if you will put in your 
time. You can sling in ez much style as you like there” 
(this was an allusion to Reddy’s attempt to enliven the blank 
walls with coloured pictures from the illustrated papers and 
green ceanothus sprays from the slope) ; “in fact, the more 
style the better for them city folks. Well, you think it 
over.” 

He did, but meantime he seemed to make little progress 
in his court of the superintendent’s daughter. He tried 
to think it was because he had allowed himself to be 
diverted by his work, but although she always betrayed the 
same odd physical consciousness of his presence, it was 
certain that she never encouraged him. She gave him 
the few directions that his new occupation still made neces¬ 
sary, and looked her approval of his success; but nothing 
more. He was forced to admit that this was exactly what 
she might have done as the superintendent’s daughter to a 
deserving cmploy<*. Whereat, for a few days he assumed 
an air of cold and ceremonious politeness, until perceiving 
that, far from piquing the girl, it seemed to gratify her, and 
even to render her less sensitive in his company, he sulked 
in good earnest. This proving ineffective also—except to 
produce a kind of compassionate curiosity—his former dull 
rage returned. The planting of the Rancho was nearly 
over ; his service would be ended next week ; he had not 
yet given his answer to Woodridge’s proposition ; he would 
decline it and cut the whole concern ! 
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It was a crisp Sunday morning. The breakfast-hour 
was later on that day to allow the men more time for their 
holiday, which, however, they generally spent in cards, 
gossip, or reading in their sleeping-sheds. It usually de¬ 
layed Reddy’s work, but as he cared little for the com¬ 
panionship of his fellows, it enabled him, without a show of 
unsociability, to seclude himself in the dining-room. And 
this morning he was early approached by his employer. 

“ I’m going to take the women folks over to Oakdale to 
church,” said Mr. Woodridge ; “ ef ye keer to join us thar’s 
a seat in the waggon, and I’ll turn on a couple of China¬ 
men to do the work for you, just now; and Nelly or the 
old woman will give you a lift this afternoon with the 
counting up.” 

Reddy felt instinctively that the invitation had been 
instigated by the young girl. A week before he would have 
rejoiced at it—a month ago he would have accepted it if 
only as a relief to his degraded position ; but in the pique 
of this new passion he almost rudely declined it. An hour 
later he saw Nelly becomingly and even tastefully dressed 
—with the American girl’s triumphant superiority to her 
condition and surroundings—ride past in her father’s smart 
“carry-all.” He was startled to see that she looked so like 
a lady. Then with a new and jealous inconsistency, signifi¬ 
cant of the progress of his passion, he resolved to go to 
church too. She should see that he was not going to 
remain behind like a mere slave. He remembered that he 
had still certain remnants of his past finery in his trunk; he 
would array himself in them, walk to Oakdale and make one 
of the congregation. He managed to change his clothes 
without attracting the attention of his fellows, and set out. 

The air was pure but keen, with none of the languor of 
spring in its breath, although a few flowers were beginning 
to star the weedy waggon-tracked lane, and there was an 
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awakening spice in the wayside southernwood and myrtle. 
He felt invigorated, although it seemed only to whet his 
jealous pique. He hurried on without even glancing to 
wards the distant coast-line of San Francisco, or even 
thinking of it. The bitter memories of the past had been 
obliterated by the bitterness of the present. He no longer 
thought of “ that woman ” ; even when he had threatened 
to himself to return to San Francisco, he was vaguely con¬ 
scious that it was not she who was again drawing him there, 
but Nelly who was driving him away. 

The service was nearly over when he arrived at the chilly 
little corrugated-zinc church at Oakdale, but he slipped into 
one of the back seats. A few worshippers turned round to 
look at him. Among them were the daughters of a neigh¬ 
bouring miller, who were slightly exercised over the unusual 
advent of a good-looking stranger with certain exterior 
signs of elegance. Their excitement was communicated by 
some mysterious instinct to their neighbour, Nelly Wood¬ 
ridge. She also turned and caught his eye. But to all 
appearance she not only showed no signs of her usual 
agitation at his presence, but did not seem to even recognise 
him. In the acerbity of his pique he was for a moment 
gratified at what he believed to be the expression of her 
wounded pride, but his uneasiness quickly returned, and at 
the conclusion of the service he slipped out of the church 
with one or two of the more restless congregation. As he 
passed through the aisle he heard the escort of the miller's 
daughters, in response to a whispered inquiry, say distinctly : 
“ Only the head-waiter at the Company’s Rancho.” What¬ 
ever hesitating idea Reddy might have had of waiting at 
the church door for the appearance of Nelly, vanished 
before the brutal truth. His brow darkened, and with 
flushed cheeks he turned his back upon the building and 
plunged into the woods. This time there was no hesitation 
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in his resolve ; he would leave the Rancho at the expiration 
of his engagement. Even in a higher occupation he felt 
he could never live down his reputation there. 

In his morose abstraction he did not know how long or 
how aimlessly he had wandered among the mossy live-oaks, 
his head and shoulders often imperilled by the down-curving 
of some huge knotted limb ; his feet straying blindly from 
the faint track over the thickly matted carpet of chickweed 
which hid their roots. But it was nearly an hour before he 
emerged upon a wide, open, wooded slope, and from the 
distant view of field and shore, knew that he was at Oak 
Grove, the site of Woodridge’s projected hotel. And there, 
surely, at a little distance, was the Woodridges’ waggon and 
team tied up to a sapling, while the superintendent and 
his wife were slowly climbing the slope, and apparently exa¬ 
mining the prospect. Without waiting to see if Nelly was 
with them, Reddy instantly turned to avoid meeting them. 
But he had not proceeded a hundred yards before he came 
upon that young lady, who had evidently strayed from the 
party, and who was now unconsciously advancing towards 
him. A rencontre was inevitable. 

She started slightly and then stopped, with all her old 
agitation and embarrassment. But, to his own surprise, he 
was also embarrassed and even tongue-tied. 

She spoke first. 

“You were at church. I didn’t quite know you in—in 
—these clothes.” 

In her own finery she had undergone such a change to 
Reddy’s consciousness that he, for the first time in their 
acquaintance, now addressed her as on his own level, and 
as if she had no understanding of his own feelings. 

“Oh,” he said, with easy bitterness, “others did, if you 
did not. They all detected the ‘ head-waiter ' at the Union 
Company’s Rancho. Even if I had accepted your kindness 
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in offering me a seat in your waggon, it would have made no 
difference/’ He was glad to put this construction on his 
previous refusal, for in the new relations which seemed to 
be established by their Sunday clothes he was obliged to 
soften the churlishness of that refusal also. 

“ I don’t think you’d look nice setting the table in kid 
gloves,” she said, glancing quickly at his finery as if accept¬ 
ing it as the real issue; “ but you can wear what you like 
at other times. / never found fault with your working 
clothes.” 

There was such a pleasant suggestion in her emphasis 
that his ill-humour softened. Her eyes wandered over the 
opposite grove, where her unconscious parents had just 
disappeared. 

“Papa’s very keen about the hotel,” she continued, “and 
is going to have the workmen break ground to-morrow. 
He says he’ll have it up in two months and ready to open, 
if he has to make the men work double time. When 
you’re manager, you won’t mind what folks say.” 

There was no excuse for his further hesitation. He 
must speak out, but he did it in a half-hearted way. 

“But if I simply go away —without being manager—I 
won’t hear their criticism either.” 

“ What do you mean?” she said quickly. 

“ I’ve—I’ve been thinking of—of going back to San 
Francisco,” he stammered awkwardly. 

A slight flush of contemptuous indignation passed over 
her face, and gave it a strength and expression he had never 
seen there before. “Oh, you’ve not reformed yet, then?” 
she said under her scornful lashes. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said, flushing. 

“Father ought to have told you,” she went on drily, 
“that that woman has gone off to the Springs with her 
husband, and you won’t see her at San Francisco.” 
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“ I don’t know what you mean—and your father seems 
to take an unwarrantable interest in my affairs,” said Reddy, 
with an anger that he was conscious, however, was half 
simulated. 

“ No more than he ought to, if he expects to trust you 
with all his affairs,” said the girl shortly; “ but you had 
better tell him you have changed your mind at once, 
before he makes any further calculations on your staying. 
He’s just over the hill there, with mother.” 

She turned away coldly as she spoke, but moved slowly 
and in the direction of the hill, although she took a less 
direct trail than the one she had pointed to him. But he 
followed her, albeit still embarrassedly, and with that new 
sense of respect which had checked his former surliness. 
There was her strong, healthy, well-developed figure moving 
before him, but the modish grey dress seemed to give its 
pronounced outlines something of the dignity of a goddess. 
Even the firm hands had the distinguishment of character. 

“ You understand,” he said apologetically, “ that I mean 
no discourtesy to your father or his offer. And ”—he hesi¬ 
tated—“neither is my reason what you would infer.” 

“ Then what is it ? ” she asked, turning to him abruptly. 
“ You know you have no other place when you leave 
here, nor any chance as good as the one father offers you. 
You are not fit for any other work, and you know it. You 
have no money to speculate with, nor can you get any. If 
you could, you would have never stayed here.” 

He could not evade the appalling truthfulness of her 
clear eyes. He knew it was no use to lie to her; she had 
evidently thoroughly informed herself regarding his past; 
more than that, she seemed to read his present thoughts. 
But not all of them ! No ! he could startle her still! It 
was desperate, but he had nothing now to lose. And she 
liked the truth—she should have it! 
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“You are right,” he said shortly; “these are not my 
reasons.” 

“Then, what reason have you?” 

“You!” 

“Me?” she repeated incredulously, yet with a rising 
colour. 

“ Yes, you! I cannot stay here, and have you look 
down upon me.” 

I don t look down on you,” she said simply, yet 

without the haste of repelling an unjust accusation. “ Why 

should I ? Mother and I have done the same work that 

you are doing—if that’s what you mean—and father, who 

is a man like yourself, helped us at first, until he could do 

other things better.” She paused. “Perhaps you think 

so because you looked down on us when you first came 
here.” 

“ Put I didn’t,” said Reddy quickly. 

“You did,” said the young girl quietly. “That’s why 
you acted toward me as you did the night you walked 
home with me. You would not have behaved in that way 
to any San Francisco young lady—and I’m not one of your 
—fast —married women” 

Reddy felt the hot blood mount to his check, and looked 
away. ‘ I was foolish and rude—and I think you pun¬ 
ished me at the time,” he stammered. “ Put you see I was 
right in saying you looked down on me,” he concluded 
triumphantly. 

I his was at best a feeble sequitur, but the argument of 

the affections is not always logical. And it had its effect 
on the girl. 

“I wasn’t thinking of that” she said. “It’s that you 
don’t know your own mind.” 

“If I said that I would stay and accept your father’s 

offer, would you think that I did?” he asked quickly. 

VOL. ix. ... 
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“ I should wait and see what you actually did do,” she 
replied. 

“ But if I stayed—and—and—if I told you that I stayed 
on your account—to be with you and near you only—would 
you think that a proof?” He spoke hesitatingly, for his 
lips were dry with a nervousness he had not known before. 

“ I might, if you told father you expected to be engaged 
on those terms. For it concerns him as much as me. And 
he engages you, and not I. Otherwise I d think it was 
only your talk.” 

Reddy looked at her in astonishment. There was not 
the slightest trace of coyness, coquetry, or even raillery in 
her clear, honest eyes, and yet it would seem as if she had 
taken his proposition in its fullest sense as a matrimonial 
declaration, and actually referred him to her father. He 
was pleased, frightened, and utterly unprepared. 

“But what would you say, Nelly?” He drew closer to 
her and held out both his hands. But she retreated a 
step, and slipped her own behind her. 

“ Better see what father says first,” she said quietly. 
“ You may change your mind again and go back to San 
Francisco.” 

He was confused, and reddened again. But he had be¬ 
come accustomed to her ways; rather, perhaps, he had 
begun to recognise the quaint justice that underlaid them, 
or possibly, some better self of his own that had been buried 
under bitterness and sloth struggled into life. “ But what¬ 
ever he says,” he returned eagerly, “cannot alter my 
feelings to you. It can only alter my position here, and 
you say you are above being influenced by that. Tell me, 
Nelly—dear Nelly! have you nothing to say to me, as I 
am, or is it only to your father’s manager that you would 
speak ? ” His voice had an unmistakable ring of sincerity 
in it, and even startled him—half rascal as he was 1 
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The young girl’s clear, scrutinising eyes softened; her 
red resolute lips trembled slightly and then parted, the 
upper one hovering a little to one side over her white 
teeth. It was Nelly’s own peculiar smile, and its serious 
piquancy always thrilled him. But she drew a little farther 
back from his brightening eyes, her hands still curled 
behind her, and said, with the faintest coquettish toss of 
her head toward the hill, “If you want to see father, 
you’d better hurry up.” 

With a sudden determination as new to him as it was 
incomprehensible, Reddy turned from her and struck 
forward in the direction of the hill. He was not quite sure 
what he was going for. Yet that he, who had only a 
moment before fully determined to leave the Rancho and 
her, was now going to her father to demand her hand as a 
contingency of his remaining, did not strike him as so 
extravagant and unexpected a denouement as it was a 
difficult one. He was only concerned how and in what 
way he should approach him. In a moment of embar¬ 
rassment he hesitated, turned and looked behind him. 

She was standing where he had left her, gazing after him, 
leaning forward with her hands still held behind her. 
Suddenly, as with an inspiration, she raised them both, 
carried them impetuously to her lips, blew him a dozen 
riotous kisses, and then lowering her head like a colt, 
whisked her skirt behind her, and vanished in the cover. 


PART III. 

It was only May, but the freshness of early summer 
already clothed the great fields of the Rancho. The old 
resemblance to a sea was still there, more accented, 
perhaps, by the undulations of bluish-green grain that 
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rolled from the actual shore-line to the foothills. The farm- 
buildings were half submerged in this glowing tide of 
colour, and lost their uncouth angularity with their hidden 
rude foundations. The same sea-breeze blew chilly and 
steadily from the bay, yet softened and subdued by the 
fresher odours of leaf and flower. The outlying fringe 
of oaks were starred through their underbrush with ane- 
mones and dog-roses; there were lupines growing rankly 
in the open spaces, and along the gentle slopes of Oak 
Grove daisies were already scattered. And, as if it were 
part of this vernal efflorescence, the eminence itself was 
crowned with that latest flower of progress and improve¬ 
ment—the new Oak Grove Hotel ! 

Long, low, dazzling with white colonnades, verandahs, 
and balconies, which retained, however, enough of the 
dampness of recent creation to make them too ccol for 
loungers, except at high noon, the hotel, nevertheless, had 
the charms of freshness, youth, and cleanliness. Reddy’s 
fastidious neatness showed itself in all the appointments, 
from the mirrored and marbled bar-room, gilded parlours, 
and snowy dining-room, to the chintz and maple furnishing 
of the bedrooms above. Reddy’s taste, too, had selected 
the pretty site ; his good fortune had afterward discovered 
in an adjoining thicket a spring of blandly therapeutic 
qualities. A complaisant medical faculty of San Francisco 
attested to its merits; a sympathetic press advertised the 
excellence of the hotel; a novelty-seeking, fashionable 
circle—as yet without laws and blindly imitative — found 
the new hotel an admirable variation to the vulgar, ordinary 
“across the bay” excursion, and an accepted excuse for 
a novel social dissipation. A number of distinguished 
people had already visited it; certain exclusive families 
had secured the best rooms; there were a score of pretty 
women to be seen in its parlours; there had already been 
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a slight scandal. Nothing seemed wanted to insure its 
success. 

Reddy was passing through the little wood where four 
months before he had parted from Nelly Woodridge to 
learn his fate from her father. He remembered that 
interview to which Nelly’s wafted kiss had inspired him. 
He recalled to-dav, as he had many times before, the 
singular complacency with which Mr. Woodridge had 
received his suit, as if it were a slight and unimportant 
detail of the business in hand, and how he had told him 
that Nelly and her mother were going to the “ States ” for 
a three months’ visit, but that after her return, if they 
were both “still agreed/’ he, Woodridge, would make no 
objection. He remembered the slight shock which this 
announcement of Nelly’s separation from him during his 
probationary labours had given him, and his sudden sus¬ 
picion that he had been partly tricked of his prelimi¬ 
nary intent to secure the solace of her company. But 
he had later satisfied himself that she knew nothing of 
her father’s intentions at the time, and he was fain to 
content himself with a walk through the fields at her 
side the day she departed, and a single kiss—which left 
him cold. And now in a few days she would return 
to witness the successful fulfilment of his labours, and— 
reward him ! 

It was certainly a complacent prospect. He could look 
forward to a sensible, prosperous, respectable future. He 
had won back his good name, his fortune and position—not 
perhaps exactly in the way he had expected—and he had 
stilled the wanton, foolish cravings of his passionate nature 
in the calm, virginal love of an honest, handsome girl who 
would make him a practical helpmeet, and a comfortable, 
trustworthy wife. He ought to be very happy. He had 
never known such perfect health before; he had lost his 
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reckless habits; his handsome, nervous face had grown 
more placid and contented ; his long curls had been 
conventionally clipped ; he had gained flesh unmistakably, 
and the lower buttons of the slim waistcoat he had worn to 
church that memorable Sunday were too tight for comfort 
or looks. Me was happy; yet as he glanced over the 
material spring landscape, full of practical health, blossom, 
and promise of fruition, it struck him that the breeze that 
blew over it was chilly, even if healthful; and he shivered 
slightly. 

He reached the hotel, entered the office, glanced at the 
register, and passed through into his private room. He 
had been away for two days, and noticed with gratification 
that the influx of visitors was still increasing. His clerk 
followed into the room. 

“There’s a lady in 56 who wanted to see you when 
you returned. She asked particularly for the manager.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Don’t know. It’s a Mrs. Merrydew, from Sacramento. 
Expecting her husband on the next steamer.” 

“ Humph ! You’ll have to be rather careful about these 
solitary married women. We don’t want another scandal, 
you know.” 

“She asked for you by name, sir, and I thought you 
might know her,” returned the clerk. 

“ Very well. I’ll go up.” 

He sent a waiter ahead to announce him, and leisurely 
mounted the stairs. No. 56 was the sitting-room of a 
private suite on the first floor. The waiter was holding the 
door open. As he approached it, a faint perfume from the 
interior made him turn pale. But he recovered his pre¬ 
sence of mind sufficiently to close the door sharply upon 
the waiter behind him. 

“Jim,” said a voice which thrilled him. 
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He looked up and beheld what any astute reader of 
romance will have already suspected—the woman to whom 
he believed he owed his ruin in San Francisco. She was 
as beautiful and alluring as ever, albeit she was thinner and 
more spiritual than he had ever seen her. She was taste¬ 
fully dressed, as she had always been ; a certain style of 
languorous silken deshabille which she was wont to affect 
in belter health now became her pater cheek and feverishly 
brilliant eyes. There was the same opulence of lace and 
ornament; and whether by accident or design, clasped 
around the slight wrist of her extended hand was a bracelet 
which he remembered had swept away the last dregs of his 
fortune. 

He took her hand mechanically, yet knowing, what¬ 
ever rage was in his heart, he had not the strength to 
refuse it. 

“ They told me it was Mrs. Merrydew,” he stammered. 

“That was my mother’s name,” she said, with a little 
laugh. “ I thought you knew it. But perhaps you didn’t. 
When I got my divorce from Dick—you didn’t know that 
cither, I suppose? it’s three months ago—I didn’t care to 
take my maiden name again ; too many people remem¬ 
bered it. So after the decree was made I called myself 
Mrs. Merrydew. You had disappeared. They said you had 
gone cast.” 

“ But the clerk says you are expecting your husband on 
the steamer. What does this mean? Why did you tell 
him that?” He had so far collected himself that there 
was a ring of inquisition in his voice. 

“ Oh, I had to give him some kind of reason for my 
being alone when I did not find you as I expected,” she 
said half wearily. Then a change came over her tired 
face; a smile of mingled audacity and tentative coquetry 
lit up the small features. “Perhaps it is true; perhaps I 
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may have a husband coming on the steamer—that depends. 
Sit down, Jim.” 

She let his hand drop, and pointed to an armchair from 
which she had just risen, and sank down herself in a corner 
of the sofa, her thin fingers playing with and drawing them¬ 
selves through the tassels of the cushion. 

“You see, Jim, as soon as I was free, Louis Sylvester— 
you remember Louis Sylvester?—wanted to marry me, and 
even thought that he was the cause of Dick’s divorcing me. 
lie actually went east to settle some property he had left 
him there, and he’s coming on the steamer.” 

“Louis Sylvester!” repeated Reddy, staring at her. 
“ Why, he was a bigger fool than was, and a w-orse man ! ” 
he added bitterly. 

“I believe he was,” said the lady, smiling, “and I think 
he still is. But,” she added, glancing at Reddy under her 
light-fringed lids, “you—you’re regularly reformed, aren’t 
you ? You’re stouter, too, and altogether more solid and 
commercial-looking. Yet who’d have thought of your 
keeping a hotel or ever doing anything but speculate in 
wild cat or play at draw-poker? How did you drift into 
it? Come, tell me! I’m not Mrs. Sylvester just yet, and 
may be I might like to go into the business too. You don’t 
want a partner, do you?” 

Her manner was light and irresponsible, or rather it 
suggested a child like putting of all responsibility for her 
actions upon others, which he remembered now too well. 
Perhaps it was this which kept him from observing that the 
corners of her smiling lips, however, twitched slightly, and 
that her fingers, twisting the threads of the tassel, were 
occasionally stiflened nervously. For he burst out: Oh 
yes ! he had drifted into it when it was a toss-up if it 
wasn t his body instead that would be found drifting out to 
sea from the first wharf of San Francisco. Yes, he had 
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been a common labourer, a farm hand, in those fields she 
had passed—a waiter in the farm kitchen—and but for 
luck he might be taking her orders now in this very hotel. 
It was not her fault if he was not in the gutter. 

She raised her thin hand with a tired gesture as if to 
ward off the onset of his words. “The same old Jim,” 
she repeated, “and yet I thought you had forgotten all that 
now, and become calmer and more sensible since you had 
taken flesh and grown so matter of fact. You ought to 
have known then, as you know now, that I never could 
have been anything to you as long as I was tied to Dick. 
And you know you forced your presents on me, Jim. I 
took them from you because I would take nothing from 
Dick, for I hated him. And I never knew positively that 
you were in straits then; you know you always talked big, 
Jim, and were always going to make your fortune with the 
next thing you had in hand ! ” 

It was true, and he remembered it. He had not 
intended this kind of recrimination, but lie was exasperated 
with her wearied acceptance of his reproaches, and by a 
sudden conviction that his long-cherished grievance against 
her, now that he had voiced it, was inadequate, mean, and 
trifling. Yet he could not help saying— * 

“Then you had presents from Sylvester, too. I presume 
you did not hate him, either?” 

“ He would have married me the day after I got my 
divorce.” 

“ And so would I,” burst out Reddy. 

She looked at him fixedly. “You would?” she said, 

with a peculiar emphasis. “ And now-? ” 

He coloured. It had been part of his revengeful pur¬ 
pose on seeing her to tell her of his engagement to Nelly. 
He now found himself tongue-tied, irresolute, and ashamed. 
Yet he felt she was reading his innermost thoughts. 
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She, however, only lowered her eyes, and with the same 
tired expression said: “No matter now. Let us talk of 
something nearer. That was two months ago. And so you 
have charge of this hotel! I like it so much. I mean 
the place itself. I fancy I could live here for ever. It is 
so far away and restful. I am so sick of towns and cities 
and people. And this little grove is so secluded. If-one 
had merely a little cottage here, one might be so happy.” 

What did she mean?—what did she expect?—what did 
she think of doing? She must be got rid of before Nelly’s 
arrival, and yet he found himself wavering under her potent 
and yet scarcely exerted influence. The desperation of 
weakness is apt to be more brutal than the determination 
of strength. He remembered why he had come upstairs, 
and blurted out: “ But you can’t stay here. The rules are 
very stringent in regard to—to strangers like yourself. It 
will be known who you really are, and what people say of 
you. Even your divorce will tell against you. It’s all 
wrong, I know—but what can I do? I didn’t make the 
rules. I am only a servant of the landlord, and must carry 
them out.” 

She leaned back against the sofa and laughed silently. 
But she presently recovered herself, although with the same 
expression of fatigue. “Don’t be alarmed, my poor Jim ! 
If you mean your friend Mr. Woodridge, I know him. It 
was he himself who suggested my coming here. And don’t 
misunderstand him—nor me either. He’s only a good friend 
of Sylvester’s; they had some speculation together. He’s 
coming here to see me after Louis arrives. He’s waiting in 
San Francisco for his wife and daughter, who come on the 
same steamer. So you see you won’t get into trouble on my 
account. Don’t look so scared, my dear boy.” 

“Does he know that you knew me?” said Reddy, with 
a white face.. 
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“Perhaps. But then that was three months ago,” re¬ 
turned the lady, smiling, “and you know how you have 
reformed since, and grown ever so much more steady and 
respectable.” 

“'Did he talk to you of me?” continued Reddy, still 
aghast. 

“ A little—complimentary, of course. Don’t look so 
frightened. I didn’t give you away.” 

Her laugh suddenly ceased, and her face changed into 
a more nervous activity as she rose and went toward the 
window. She had heard the sound of wheels outside—the 
coach had just arrived. 

“There’s Mr. Woodridge now,” she said, in a more 
animated voice. “ The steamer must be in. But I don’t 
see Louis; do you ? ” 

She turned to where Reddy was standing, but he was gone. 

The momentary animation of her face changed. She 
lifted her shoulders with a half gesture of scorn, but in the 
midst of it suddenly threw herself on the sofa and buried 
her face in her hands. 

A few moments elapsed with the bustle of arrival in the 
hall and passages. Then there was a hesitating step at 
her door. She quickly passed her handkerchief over her 
wet eyes, and resumed her former look of weary accep¬ 
tation. The door opened; but it was Mr. Woodridge 
who entered. The rough, shirt-sleeved ranchman had 
developed, during the last four months, into an equally 
blunt but soberly dressed proprietor. His keen, energetic 
face, however, wore an expression of embarrassment and 
anxiety, with an added suggestion of a half-humorous 
appreciation of it. 

“I wouldn’t have disturbed you, Mrs. Merrydew,” he 
said, with a gentle bluntness, “if I hadn’t wanted to ask 
your advice before I saw Reddy. I’m keeping out of his 
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way iirv.il I could see you. I left Nelly and her mother 
in ’Frisco. There’s been some queer goings on on the 
steamer coming home ; Nelly has sprung a new game on 
her mother, and—and suthin’ that looks as if there might 
be a new deal. However”—here a sense that he was, 
perhaps, treating his statement too seriously, stopped him, 
and he smiled reassuringly—“that is as may be.” 

“I don’t know,” he went on, “as I ever told you any¬ 
thing about my Nelly and Reddy. Partik’lerly about 
Nelly. She’s a good girl, a square girl, but she’s got some 
all-fired romantic ideas in her head. Mebbee it kem from 
her reading, mebbee it kem from her not knowing other girls, 
or seeing too much of a queer sort of men ; but she got an 
interest in the bad ones, and thought it was her mission to 
reform them. Reform them by pure kindness, attentive 
little sisterly ways, and moral example. She first tried her 
hand on Reddy. When he first kem to us he was—well, he 
was a blazin’ ruin ! She took him in hand, yanked him 
outer himself, put his foot on the bedrock, and made him 
what you sec him now. Well—what happened—why, he 
got reg’larly soft on her; wanted to marry her, and I agreed 
conditionally, of course, to keep him up to the mark. Did 
you speak ? ” 

“ No,” said the lady, with her bright eyes fixed upon him. 

“Well, that was all well and good, and I’d like to have 
carried out my part ot the contract, and was willing, and 
am still. But you see, Nelly, after she’d landed Reddy on 
firm ground, got a little tired, I reckon, gal like, of the 
thing she’d worked so easily, and when she went east she 
looked around for some other wreck to try her hand on, 
and she found it on the steamer coming back. And who 
do you think it was ? Why, our friend Louis Sylvester! ” 

Mrs. Merrydew smiled slightly, with her bright eyes still 
on the speaker. 
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“ Well, you know he is fast at times—if he is a friend of 
mine—and she reg’larly tackled him; and, as my old 
woman says, it was a sight to see her go for him. But 
then he didn’t tumble to it. No! Reformin’ ain't in his 
line, I’m afeard. And what was the result? Why, Nelly 
only got all the more keen when she found she couldn’t 
manage him like Reddy—and, between you and me, she’d 
have liked Reddy more if he hadn’t been so easy—and it’s 
ended, I reckon, in her now falling dead in love with Syl¬ 
vester. She swears she won’t marry any one else, and wants 
to devote her whole life to him ! Now, what’s to be done ? 
Reddy don’t know it yet, and I don’t know how to tell him. 
Nelly says her mission was ended when she made a new 
man of him, and he oughter be thankful for that. Couldn’t 
you kinder break the news to him, and tell him there ain’t 
any show for him ? ” 

“Does he love the girl so much, then?” said the lady 
gently. 

“Yes; but I am afraid there is no hope for Reddy 
as long as she thinks there’s a chance of her capturing 
Sylvester.” 

The lady rose, and went to the writing-table. “ Would 
it be any comfort to you, Mr. Woodridge, if you were told 
that she had not the slightest chance with Sylvester?” 

“Yes.” 

She wrote a few lines on a card, put it in an envelope, 
and handed it to Woodridge. “ Find out where Sylvester 
is in San Francisco, and give him that card. I think it 
will satisfy you. And now as I have to catch the return 
coach in ten minutes, I must ask you to excuse me while I 
put my things together.” 

“ And you won’t first break the news to Reddy for me ? ” 

“No; and I advise you to keep the whole matter to 
yourself for the present. Good bye ! ” 
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She smiled again, fascinatingly as usual, but, as it seemed 
to him, a trifle wearily, and then passed into the inner 
room. Years after, in his practical, matter-of-fact recollec¬ 
tions of this strange woman, he always remembered her by 
this smile. 

But she had sufficiently impressed him by her parting 
adjuration to cause him to answer Reddy’s eager inquiries 
with the statement that Nelly and her mother were greatly 
preoccupied with some friends in San Francisco, and to 
speedily escape further questioning. Reddy’s disappoint¬ 
ment was somewhat mitigated by the simultaneous an¬ 
nouncement of Mrs. Merrydew’s departure. But he was still 
more relieved and gratified to hear, a few days later, of the 
marriage of Mrs. Merrydew with Louis Sylvester. If, to 
the general surprise and comment it excited, he contributed 
only a smile of cynical toleration and superior self-compla¬ 
cency, the reader will understand and not blame him. Nor 
did the public, who knew the austere completeness of his 
reform. Nor did Mr. Woodridge, who failed to understand 
the only actor in this little comedy who might perhaps have 
differed from them all. 

A month later James Reddy married Nelly Woodridge in 
the chilly little church at Oakdale. Perhaps by that time it 
might have occurred to him that, although the freshness 
and fruition of summer were everywhere, the building 
seemed to be still unwarmed. And when he stepped forth 
with his bride and glanced across the prosperous landscape 
toward the distant bay and headlands of San Francisco, he 
shivered slightly at the drily practical kiss of the keen 
North-western Trades. 

But he was prosperous and comfortable thereafter, as 
the respectable owner of broad lands and paying shares. 
It was said that Mrs. Reddy contributed much to the 
popularity of the hotel by her charming freedom from 
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prejudice, and sympathy with mankind ; but this was 
perhaps only due to the contrast to her more serious, 
and at times abstracted husband. At least this was the 
charitable opinion of the proverbially tolerant and kind- 
hearted Baroness Streichholzer {rut Merrydew, and relict 
of the late lamented Louis Sylvester, Esq ), whom I 
recently had the pleasure of meeting at Wiesbaden, where 
the waters and reposeful surroundings strongly reminded 
her of Oakdale. 
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PART I. 

I. 

The consul for the United States of America at the port 
of St. Kcntigern was sitting alone in the settled gloom of 
his private office. Vet it was only high noon of a “season¬ 
able” winter’s day, by the face of the clock that hung like 
a pallid moon on the murky wall opposite to him. What 
else could be seen of the apartment by the faint light that 
struggled through the pall of fog outside the lustreless 
windows, presented the ordinary aspect of a business 
sanctum. There were a shelf of fog-bound admiralty law, 
one or two coloured prints of ocean steamships under full 
steam, bow on, tremendously foreshortened, and seeming 
to force themselves through shadowy partitions; there were 
engravings of Lincoln and Washington, as unsubstantial 
and shadowy as the dead themselves. Outside, against 
the window, which was almost level with the street, an 
occasional procession of black silhouetted figures of men 
and women, with hymn-books in their hands and gloom on 
their faces, seemed to be born of the fog, and prematurely 
to return to it. At which a conviction of sin overcame 
the consul. He remembered that it was the Sabbath 
day, and that he had no business to be at the consulate 
at all. 

Unfortunately, with this shameful conviction came the 
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sound of a bell ringing somewhere in the depths of the 

building, and the shuffling of feet on the outer steps. The 

light of his fire had evidently been seen, and like a beacon 

had attracted some wandering and possibly intoxicated 

mariner with American papers. The consul walked into 

the hall with a sudden righteous frigidity of manner. It 

was one thing to be lounging in one’s own office on the 

Sabbath day, and quite another to be deliberately calling 
there on business. 

He opened the front door, and a middle-aged man 
entered, accompanying and partly shoving forward a more 
diffident and younger one. Neither appeared to be a sailor, 
although both were dressed in that dingy respectability and 
remoteness of fashion affected by second and third mates 
when ashore. They were already well in the hall, and 
making their way toward the private office, when the elder 
man said, with an air of casual explanation, “ Lookin’ for 
the American consul; I reckon this yer’s the consulate?” 

“It is the consulate,” said the official drily, ‘‘and I am 
the consul; but-” 

“That’s all right,” interrupted the stranger, pushing past 
him, and opening the door of the private office, into which 
he shoved his companion. “Thar, now !” he continued to 
the diffident youth, pointing to a chair, and quite ignoring 
the presence of the consul. “Thar’s a bit of America*! 
Sit down thar. You’re under the flag now, and can do 
as you darn please.” Nevertheless, he looked a little 
disappointed as he glanced around him, as if he had 
expected a different environment and possibly a different 
climate. 

“I presume,” said the consul suavely, “you wish to see 
me on some urgent matter; for you probably know that the 
consulate is closed on Sunday to ordinary business. I am 
here myself quite accidentally.” 

VOL. ix. ^ 
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“Then you don’t live here?” said the visitor dis¬ 
appointedly. 

“No.” 

“ I reckon that’s the reason why we didn’t see no flag 
a-flyin’ when we was a-huntin’ this place yesterday. We 
was directed here, but I says to Malcolm, says 1, No, it 
ain’t here, or you’d see the Stars and Stripes afore you’d see 
anythin’ else.’ Hut I reckon you float it over your house, 

eh*? ” 

The consul here explained smilingly that he did not fly a 
flag over his lodgings, and that except on national holidays 
it was not customary to display the national ensign on the 
consulate. 

“ Then you can’t do here—and you a consul —what any 
nigger can do in the States, eh ? That’s about how it pans 
out, don’t it? But I didn't think you'd tumble to it quite 
so quick, Jack.” 

At this mention of his Christian name, the consul turned 
sharply on the speaker. A closer scrutiny of the face before 
him ended with a flash of reminiscence. The fog without 
and within seemed to melt away ; he was standing once more 
on a Western hillside with this man, a hundred miles of 
sparkling sunshine and crisp dry air stretching around him, 
and above a blue and arched sky that roofed the third of a 
continent with six months’ summer. And then the fog 
seemed to come back heavier and thicker to his conscious¬ 
ness. He emotionally stretched out his hand to the 
stranger. But it was the fog and his personal surroundings 
which now seemed to be unreal. 

“ Why, it’s Harry Custer ! ” he said, with a laugh that, 
however, ended in a sigh. “ I didn’t recognise you in 
this half light.” He then glanced curiously toward the 
diffident young man, as if to identify another possible old 
acquaintance. 
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“ Well, I spotted you from the first,” said Custer, “ though 
I ain’t seen you since we were in Scott’s Camp together. 
That’s ten years ago. You’re lookin’ at him ,” he continued, 
following the consul’s wandering eye. “ Well, it’s about him 

that I came to see you. This yer’s a M‘Hulish—a genuine 
M'Hulish!” 

He paused, as if to give effect to this statement. But 
the name apparently offered no thrilling suggestion to the 
consul, who regarded the young man closely fur further 
explanation. He was a fair-faced youth of about twenty 
years, with pale, reddish-brown eyes, dark hair reddish at 
the roots, and a singular white and pink waxiness of oval 
cheek, which, however, narrowed suddenly at the angle of 
the jaw, and fell away with the retreating chin. 

“Yes,” continued Custer; “I oughter say the only 
M‘Hulish. He is the direct heir—and of royal descent ! 
He’s one of them M'Hulishes whose name in them old 
history times was enough to whoop up the boys and make 
em paint the town red. A regular campaign boomer— 
the old M‘Mulish was. Stump speeches and brass bands 
warn’t in it with the boys when he was around. They’d go 
their bottom dollar and last cartridge—if they’d had cartridges 
in them days—on him. That was the regular MTIulish 
gait. And Malcolm there’s the last of ’em—got the same 
style of features, too.” 

Ludicrous as the situation was, it struck the consul dimly, 
as through fog and darkness, that the features of the young 
man were not unfamiliar, and indeed had looked out upon 
him dimly and vaguely at various times, from various historic 
canvases. It was the face of complacent fatuity, incom- 
petcncy, and inconstancy, which had dragged down strength, 
competency, and constancy to its own idiotic fate and levels— 
a face for whose weaknesses valour and beauty had not only 
sacrificed themselves, but made things equally unpleasant 
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to a great many minor virtues. Nevertheless, the consul, 
with an amused sense of its ridiculous incongruity to the 
grim Scottish Sabbath procession in the street, and the fog¬ 
bound volumes of admiralty law in the room, smiled affably. 

“ Of course our young friend has no desire to test the 
magic of his name here in these degenerate days.” 

“ No,” said Custer complacently ; “ though, between you 
and me, old man, there’s always no tellin’ what might turn 
up over in this yer monarchy. Things of course are different 
over our way. but jest now Malcolm will be satisfied to 
take the title and property to which he’s rightful heir.” 

The consul’s face fell. Alas ! it was only the old, old story. 
Its endless repetitions and variations had been familiar to 
him even in his youth and in his own land. ** Ef that man 
had his rights,” had once been pointed out to him in a wild 
Western camp, “ he’d be now sittin’ in scarlet on the right 
of the Queen of England 1 ” The gentleman who was indi¬ 
cated in this apocalyptical vision, it appeared, simply bore 
a singular likeness to a reigning Hanoverian family, which 
for some unexplained reason he had contented himself with 
bearing with fortitude and patience. but it was in his 
official capacity that the consul’s experience had been the 
most trying. At times it had seemed to him that much 
of the real property and peerage of Great Britain was the 
inherited right of penniless American republicans who had 
hitherto refrained from presenting their legal claims, and 
that the habitual first duty of generations of british noble¬ 
men on coming into their estates and titles was to ship 
their heirs and next-of-kin to America, and then forget 
all about them. He had listened patiently to claims to 
positions more or less exalted—claims often presented 
with ingenuous sophistry or pathetic simplicity, prose¬ 
cuted with great good humour, and abandoned with in¬ 
vincible cheerfulness ; but they seldom culminated more 
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seriously than in the disbursement of a few dollars by the 
consul to enable the rightful owner of millions to procure 
a steerage passage back to his previous democratic retire¬ 
ment. J here had been others, less sincere, but more pre¬ 
tentious in quality, to whom, however, a letter to the 
Heralds’ College in London was all-sufficient, and who, on 
payment of various fees and emoluments, were enabled to 
stagger back to New York or Boston with certain unclaimed 
and forgotten luggage, which a more gallant ancestor had 
scorned to bring with him into the new life, or had thrown 
aside in his undue haste to make them citizens of the republic. 
Still, all this had grown monotonous and wearisome, and 
was disappointing as coining through the intervention of an 
old friend who ought to know better. 

“Of course you have already had legal opinion on the 
subject over there,” said the consul, with a sigh ; “ but here, 
you know, you ought first to get some professional advice 
from those acquainted with Scotch procedure. But perhaps 
you have that too.” 

“No,” said Custer cheerfully. “Why, it ain’t only two 
months ago that I first saw Malcolm. ’I umbled over him 
on his own farm jest out of MacCorkleville, Kentucky, 
where he and his fathers before him had been livin’ nigh a 
hundred years yes, a hundred years , by Jove ! ever since 
they first emigrated to the country. Had a talk over it ; 
saw an old Bible about as big and as used up as that,” 
lifting the well-worn consular Bible—“with dates in it; and 
heard the whole story. And here we are.” 

“And you have consulted no lawyer?” gasped the 
consul. 

“ The M'Hulishes,” said an unexpected voice that 
sounded thin and feminine, “never took any legal decision. 
From the craggy summits of Glen Crankie he lifted the 
banner of his forefathers, or raised the war-cry, * Mulish 
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dhu, icroe ! ’ from the battlements of Craigiedurach ; and 
the clan gathered round him with shouts that rent the air. 
That was the way of it in old times. And the boys whooped 
him up and stood by him.” It was the diffident young 
man who had half spoken, half recited, with an odd en¬ 
thusiasm that even the culminating slang could not make 
conventional. 

“ That’s about the size of it,” said Custer, leaning back 
in his chair easily with an approving glance at the young 
man. “ And I don’t know if that ain’t the way to work the 
thing now.” 

The consul stared hopelessly from the one to the other. 
It had always seemed possible that this dreadful mania 
might develop into actual insanity, and he had little doubt 
but that the younger man’s brain was slightly affected. But 
this did not account for the delusion and expectations of 
the elder. Harry Custer, as the consul remembered him, 
was a level-headed, practical miner, whose leaning to 
adventure and excitement had not prevented him from 
being a cool speculator, and he had amassed more than 
a competency by reason of his judicious foresight and 
prompt action. Yet he was evidently under the glamour 
of this madman, although outwardly as lazily self-contained 
as ever. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said the consul, in a sup¬ 
pressed voice, “ that you two have come here equipped only 
with a statement of facts and a family Bible, and that you 
expect to take advantage of a feudal enthusiasm which no 
longer exists—and perhaps never did exist out of the pages 
of romance—as a means of claiming estates whose titles 
have long since been settled by law, and can be claimed 
only under that tenure ? Surely I have misunderstood you. 
You cannot be in earnest.” 

“ Honest Injun,” said Custer, nodding his head lazily. 
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“ We mean it, but not jest that way you've put it. F'r 
instance, it ain't only us two. This ver tiling, ole parti, 
we’re runnin’ as a syndicate.” 

“ A syndicate ? ” echoed the consul. 

“A syndicate,” repeated Custer. “Half the boys that 
were at Engle Camp are in it, and two of Malcolm’s neigh¬ 
bours from Kentucky—the regular old Scotch breed like 
himself; for you know that MacCorkle Countv was settled 
by them old Scotch Covenanters, and the folks are Scotch 
Presbyterians to this day. And for the matter of tint, the 
Eagle boys that are in it are of Scotch descent, or a kind 
of blend, \ou know—in fact, I ni half Scotch myself—or 
Irish,' he added thoughtfully. “So you see that settles 
your argument about any local opinion ; for if them Scots 
don’t know their own people, who does?” 

“May I ask,” said the consul, with a desperate at¬ 
tempt to preserve his composure, “ what you are proposing 
to do?” 

“Well,” said Custer, settling himself comfortably back 
in his chair again, “that depends. Do you remember the 
time that we jumped them Mexican claims on the North 
Fork—the time them Greasers wanted to take in the whole 
river-bank because they’d found gold on one of the upper 
bars? Seems to me we . jest went peaceful-like over there 
one moonshiny night, and took up their stakes and set 
down ours. Seems to me you were one of the party.’' 

“That was in our own country,” returned the consul 
hastily, “and was an indefensible act, even in a lawless 
frontier civilisation. Put you are surely not mad enough 
even to conceive of such a thing here l” 

“ Keep your hair on, Jack,” said Custer lazily. “ What’s 
the matter with constitutional methods, eh? Do you 
remember the time when we didn’t like Pueblo rules, and 
we laid out Eureka City on their lines, and whooped up the 
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Mexicans and diggers to elect mayor and aldermen, and 
put the city front on Juanita Creek, and then corralled it 
for water lots ? Seems to me you were county clerk then. 
Now who’s to keep Dick Macgregor and Joe Hamilton, 
that are both up the Nile now, from droppin’ in over here 
to see Malcolm in his own house? Who's goin’ to object 
to Wallace or Baird, who are on this side, doin’ the Eytalian 
lakes, from coinin’ here on their way home; or Watson and 
Moore and Timley, that are livin’ over in Paris, from 
joinin’ the boys in givin’ Malcolm a housewarmin’ in his 
old home? What’s to keep the whole syndicate from 
gatherin’ at Kelpie Island up here off the west coast, among 
the tombs of Malcolm’s ancestors, and fixin’ up things 
generally with the clan ? ” 

“Only one thing,” said the consul, with a gravity which 
he nevertheless felt might be a mistaken attitude. “ You 
shouldn’t have told me about it. Dor if, as your old friend, 
I cannot keep you from committing an inconceivable folly, 
as the American consul here it will be my first duty to give 
notice to our legation, and perhaps warn the authorities. 
And you may be sure I will do it.” 

To his surprise Custer leaned forward and pressed his 
hand with an expression of cheerful relief. “That’s so, 
old pard ; I reckoned on it. In fact, I told Malcolm that 
that would be about your gait. Of course you couldn’t do 
it otherwise. And it would have been playin’ it rather low 
down on you to have left you out in the cold—without even 
that show in the game. For what you will do in warnin’ 
the other fellows, don’t you see, will just waken up the clan. 
It’s better than a campaign circular.’’ 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said the consul, with a half- 
hysterical laugh. “ But we won’t consider so lamentable a 
contingency. Come and dine with me, both of you, and 
we 11 discuss the only thing worth discussing—your legal 
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rights—and you can tell me your whole story, which, by 
the way, I haven’t heard.'’ 

“Sorry, Jack, but it can’t be done,” said Custer, with 
his first approach to seriousness of manner. “You see, 
we’d made up our mind not to come here again after this 
first call. \Ye ain't goin’ to compromise you. ’ 

“I am the best judge of that,” returned the consul 
drily. Then suddenly changing his manner, he grasped 
Custer’s hand with both his own. “Come, Harry,” he 
said earnestly, “I will not believe that this is not a joke, 
but I beg of you to promise me one thing—do not move a 
step further in this matter without legal counsel. I will 
give you a letter to a legal friend of mine—a man of affairs, 
a man of the world, and a Scot as typical perhaps as any 
you have mentioned. State your legal case to him—only 
that; his opinion will show you also, if I am not mistaken, 
the folly of your depending upon any sectional or historical 
sentiment in this matter.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he sat down and hastily 
wrote a few lines to a friendly local magnate. When he 
had handed the note to Custer, the latter looked at the 
address, and showed it to his young companion. 

“Same name, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” responded Mr. MTIulish. 

“Do you know him?” asked the consul, evidently sur¬ 
prised. 

“ We don’t; but he’s a friend of one of the Eagle boys. 
I reckon we would have seen him anyhow ; but we’ll agree 
with you to hold on until we do. It’s a go. Good-bye, 
old pard ! So long ! ” 

They both shook the consul’s hand and departed, leaving 
him staring at the fog into which they had melted as if they 
were unreal shadows of the past. 
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II. 

The next morning the fog had given way to a palpable, 
horizontally driving rain, which wetted the inside as well as 
the outside of umbrellas, and caused them to be presented 
at every conceivable angle as they drifted past the windows 
of the consulate. There was a tap at the door, and a clerk 
entered. 

“Ye will be in to Sir James M'Feu?” 

The consul nodded, and added, “Show him in here.” 

It was the magnate to whom he had sent the note the 
previous day ; a man of large yet slow and cautious nature, 
learned, and even pedantic, yet far-sighted and practical; 
very human and hearty in social intercourse—which, how¬ 
ever, left him as it found him—with no sentimental or un¬ 
businesslike entanglements. The consul had known him 
sensible and sturdy at board meetings and executive 
councils; logical and convincing at political gatherings; 
decorous and grave in the kirk ; and humorous and jovial 
at festivities, where perhaps later in the evening, in company 
with others, hands were clasped over a libation lyrically 
defined as a “ right guid williewaught.” On one of these 
occasions they had walked home together, not without 
some ostentation of steadiness; yet when M‘Feu’s emi¬ 
nently respectable front door had closed upon him, the 
consul was perfectly satisfied that a distinctly proper and 
unswerving man of business would issue from it the next 
morning. 

“ Eh ! but it’s a soft day,” said Sir James, removing his 
gloves. “ Ye’ll not be gadding about in this weather.” 

“ \ou got my note of introduction, I suppose?” said the 
consul, when the momentous topic of the weather was 
exhausted. 
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“Oh ay.” 

“ And you saw the gentleman ? ” 

“Ay.” 

“And what’s your opinion of—his claims?” 

“He’s a fine lad—that Malcolm—a fine type of a lad,” 
said Sir James, with an almost too effusive confidence. 
“Ye’ll be thinking so yourself—no doubt? Ay, it’s 
wonderful to consider the preservation of type so long 
after its dispersal in other lands. And it’s a strange and 
wonderful country that of yours, with its plantations—as 
one might say—of homogeneity unimpaired for so many 
years, and keeping the old faith too—and all its strange 
survivals. Av, and that Kentucky, where his land is—it 
will be a rich state ! It’s very instructing anil interesting 
to hear his account of that remarkable region they call 
‘the blue-grass country,’ and the stock they raise there. 
I’m obliged to ye, my friend, for a most edifying and im¬ 
proving evening.” 

“ But his claim—did he not speak of that ? ” 

“ Oh ay. And that Mr. Custer—lie’s a grand man and 
an amusing one. Ye’ll be great comrades, you and he ! 
Man ! it was delightful to hear him tell of the rare doings, 
and the bit fun ye two had in the old times. Eh, sir, but 
who d think that ot the proper American consul at St. 
Kentigern !” And Sir James leaned back in his chair, and 
bestowed an admiring smile on that official. 

The consul thought he began to understand this evasion. 

“Then you don’t think much of Mr. MTIulish’s claim?” 
he said. 

“ I’m not saying that.” 

“ But do you really think a claim based upon a family 

Bible and a family likeness a subject for serious con¬ 
sideration ? ” 

“ I’m not saying that either, laddie.” 
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“ Perhaps he has confided to you more fully than he has 
to me, or possibly you yourself knew something in corro¬ 
boration of his facts.” 

“ No.” 

His companion had evidently no desire to be communi¬ 
cative. But the consul had heard enough to feel that he 
was justified in leaving the matter in his hands. He had 
given him fair warning. Yet, nevertheless, he would be 
even more explicit. 

“I do not know,” he began, “whether this young 
M‘Hulish confided to you his great reliance upon some 
peculiar effect of his presence among the tenants, and of 
establishing his claim to the property by exciting the en¬ 
thusiasm of the clan. It certainly struck me that he had 
some rather exaggerated ideas, borrowed perhaps from 
romances he’d read, like Don Quixote, and his books of 
chivalry. He seems to believe in the existence of a clan 
loyalty, and the actual survival of old feudal instincts and of 
old feudal methods in the Highlands. He appears to look 
upon himself as a kind of local Prince Charlie, and, by 
Jove ! I’ve an idea lie’s almost as crazy.” 

“And why should he na believe in his own kith and 
kin?” said Sir James quickly, with a sudden ring in his 
voice, and a dialectical freedom quite distinct from his 
former deliberate and cautious utterance. “The M‘Hul- 
ishes were chieftains before America was discovered, 
and many’s the time they overran the Border before they 
went as far as that. If there’s anything in blood and 
loyalty, it would be strange if they did na respond. And I 
can tell ye, ma frien’, there’s more in the Hielands than 
any ‘ romancer,’ as ye call them—ay, even Scott hissel’, and 
he was but an Edinboro’ man—ever dreamed of. Don’t 
fash yoursel’ about that. And you and me’ll not agree 
about Prince Charlie. Some day I’ll tell ye, ma frien’, 
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mair aboot that bonnie laddie than ye'll gather from your 
partisan historians. Until then ye'll be wise when ye’ll be 
talking to Scotchmen not to be expressing your Southern 
prejudices.” 

Intensely surprised and amused at this sudden outbreak 
of enthusiasm on the part of the usually cautious lawyer, 
the consul could not refrain from accenting it by a marked 
return to practical business. 

“ I shall be delighted to learn more about Prince 
Charlie,” he said, smiling; “but just now his prototype 
—if you'll allow me to call him so—is a nearer topic, and 
for the present—at least until he assume his new titles 
and dignities—has a right to claim my protection, and I 
am responsible for him as an American citizen. Now, my 
dear friend, is there really any property, land, or title of 
any importance involved in his claim, and what and where, 
in Heaven’s name, is it? For 1 assure you I know nothing 
practical about it, and cannot make head or tail of it.” 

Sir James resumed his slow serenity, and gathered up 
his gloves. “ Ay, there’s a great deer-forest in Balloch- 
brinkie, and there’s part of Loch Phillibcg in Cairngorm- 
shire, and there’s Kelpie Island off Morcovcrshire. Ay, 
there’s enough land when the crofters arc cleared off, and 
the small sheep-tenants evicted. It will be a grand property 
then.” 

'I'iie consul stared. “The crofters and tenants evicted ! ” 
he repeated. “Are they not part of tire clan, and loyal to 
the M‘Mulish ?” 

“The MTIulish,” said Sir James, with great deliberation, 
“ hasn’t set foot there for years. They’d be burning him 
in effigy.” 

“But,” said the astonished consul, “that’s rather bad 
for the expectant heir—and the magic of the MTIulish 
presence.” , 
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“ I’m not saying that,” returned Sir James cautiously. 
“ Ve see he can be making better arrangements with the 
family on account of it.” 

“With the family?” repeated the consul. “Then does 
he talk of compromising?” 

“ I mean they would be more likely to sell for a fair 
consideration, and he’d be better paying money to them 
than the lawyers. The syndicate will be rich, eh ? And I’m 
not saying the MTIulish wouldn’t take Kentucky lands in 
exchange. It’s a fine country, that blue-grass district.” 

The consul stared at Sir James so long that a faint smile 
came into the latter’s shrewd eyes; at which the consul 
smiled too. A vague air of relief and understanding seemed 
to fill the apartment. 

“Oh ay,” continued Sir James, drawing on his gloves 
with easy deliberation, “ he’s a fine lad that Malcolm, and 
it’s a praiseworthy instinct in him to wish to return to the 
land of his forebears, and take his place again among them. 
And I’m noticing, Mr. Consul, that a great many of your 
countrymen are doing the same. Eh, yours is a gran’ 
country of progress and ceevel and religious liberty, but for 
a’ that, as Burns says, it’s in your blood to turn to the auld 
home again. And it’s a fine thing to have the money to 
do it—and, I’m thinking, money well spent all around. 
Good morning. Eh, but I’m forgetting that I wanted to 
ask you to dine with me and Malcolm, and your Mr. Custer, 
and Mr. Watson, who will be one of your syndicate, and 
whom I once met abroad. But ye’ll get a bit note of invi¬ 
tation, with the day, from me later.” 

The consul remembered that Custer had said that one of 
the “ Eagle boys ” had known Sir James. This was evi¬ 
dently Watson. He smiled again ; but this time Sir James 
responded only in a general sort of way, as he genially 
bowed himself out of the room. 
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I ho consul watched his solid and eminently respectable 
figure as it passed the window, and then returned to his 
desk, still smiling. First of all, he was relieved. What 
had seemed to him a wild and reckless enterprise, with 
possibly some grim international complications on the part 
of his compatriots, had simply resolved itself into an 
ordinary business speculation—the ethics of which they 
had pretty equally divided with the local operators. If 
anything, it seemed that the Scotchman would get the best 
of the bargain, and that, for once at least, his countrymen 
were deficient in foresight, but that was a matter between 
the parties, and Custer himself would probably be the first 
to resent any suggestion of the kind from the consul. 

1 he vision of the M'Hulish burned in effigy by his devoted 
tenants and retainers, and the thought that the prosaic 
dollars of his countrymen would be substituted for the 
Potent presence of the heir, tickled, it is to be feared, the 
saturnine humour of the consuL He had taken an in¬ 
vincible disiike to the callow representative of the M‘Hulish, 
who he felt had in some extraordinary way imposed upon 
Custers credulity. Hut then he had apparently imposed 
equally upon the practical Sir James. The thought of this 
sham ideal of feudal and privileged incompetency being 
elevated to actual position by the combined efforts of 
American republicans and hard-headed Scotch dissenters, 
on whom the soft Scotch mists fell from above with equal 
impartiality, struck him as being very amusing, and for 
some time thereafter lightened the respectable gloom of his 
office. Other engagements prevented his attendance at 
Sir James s dinner, although he was informed afterward 
that it had passed off with great eclat , the later singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” and the drinking of the health of Custer 
and Malcolm with “Hieland honours.” He learned also 
that Sir James had invited Custer and Malcolm to his 
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lacustrine country-seat in the early spring. But he learned 
nothing more of the progress of Malcolm’s claim, its details, 
or the manner in which it was prosecuted. No one else 
seemed to know anything about it; it found no echo in the 
gossip of the clubs, or in the newspapers of St. Kentigern. 
In the absence of the parties connected with it, it began to 
assume to him the aspect of a half-humorous romance. 
He often found himself wondering if there had been any 
other purpose in this quest or speculation than what had 
appeared on the surface, it seemed so inadequate in result. 
It would have been so perfectly easy for a wealthy syndicate 
to buy up a much more valuable estate. He disbelieved 
utterly in the sincerity of Malcolm’s sentimental attitude. 
There must be some other reason—perhaps not known 
even to the syndicate. 

One day he thought that he had found it. He had 
received a note addressed from one of the principal hotels, 
but bearing a large personal crest on paper and envelope. 
A Miss Kirkby, passing through St. Kentigern on her 
way to Edinburgh, desired to see the consul the next day, 
if he would appoint an hour at the consulate; or, as her 
time was limited, she would take it as a great favour if he 
would call at her hotel. Although a countrywoman, her 
name might not be so well known to him as those of her 
“old friends,” Harry Custer, Esq., and Sir Malcolm 
M‘Hulish. The consul was a little surprised; the use of 
the title—unless it referred to some other M‘Hulish— 
would seem to indicate that Malcolm’s claim was successful. 
He had, however, no previous knowledge of the title of 
“ Sir ” in connection with the estate, and it was probable 
that his fair correspondent—like most of her country¬ 
women—was more appreciative than correct in her be¬ 
stowal of dignities. He determined to waive his ordinary 
business rules, and to call upon her at once, accepting, as 
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became his patriotism, that charming tyranny which the 

American woman usually reserves exclusively for her 
devoted countrymen. 

She received him with an affectation of patronage, as if 
she had lately become uneasily conscious of being in a 
country where there were distinctions of class. She was 
>°ung, pretty, and tastefully dressed; the national femi¬ 
nine adaptability had not, however, extended to her voice 
and accent. Both were strongly South-western, and as 

she began to speak she seemed to lose her momentary 
affectation. 

“ Jt ' vas mi S h ty good of you to come and see me, for, the 
fact is, I didn't admire going to your consulate—not one 
bit. \ ou see, I'm a Southern girl, and never was « recon¬ 
structed ’ either. I don't hanker after your Gov’ment. I 
haven’t recognised it, and don't want to. I reckon I ain’t 
been under the flag since the wah. So you see, I haven’t 
any papers to get authenticated, nor any certificates to ask 
for, and ain’t wanting any advice or protection. I thought 
I’d be fair and square with you from the word ‘go.’” 

Nothing could be more fascinating and infectious than 
the mirthful ingenuousness which accompanied and seemed 
to mitigate this ungracious speech, and the consul was 
greatly amused, albeit conscious that it was only an attitude, 
and perhaps somewhat worn in sentiment. He knew that 
during the war of the rebellion, and directly after it, Great 
Britain was the resort of certain Americans from the West 
as well as from the South, who sought social distinction by 
the affectation of dissatisfaction with their own Government, 
or the ostentatious simulation of enforced exile ; but he 
was quite unprepared for this senseless protraction of dead- 
and-gone issues. He ventured to point out with good- 
humoured practicality that several years had elapsed 'since 
the war, that the South and North were honourably 
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reconciled, and that he was legally supposed to represent 
Kentucky as well as New York. “Your friends,” he 
added smilingly, “Mr. Custer and Mr. M‘Hulish, seemed 
to accept the fact without any posthumous sentiment” 

“ I don’t go much on that,” she said, with a laugh. “ I've 
been living in Paris till maw—who’s lying down upstairs— 
came over and brought me across to England for a look 
around. And I reckon Malcolm’s got to keep touch with 
you on account of his property.” 

The consul smiled. “ Ah, then, I hope you can tell me 
something about that , for I really don’t know whether he 
has established his claim or not.” 

“ Why,” returned the girl, with naive astonishment, “ that 
was just what I was going to ask you. He reckoned you’d 
know all about it.” 

“ I haven’t heard anything of the claim for two months,” 
said the consul ; “but from your reference to him as ‘Sir 
Malcolm,’ I presume you considered it settled. Though, 
of course, even then he wouldn’t be ‘Sir Malcolm,’ and you 
might have meant somebody else.” 

“ Well, then, Lord Malcolm — I can’t get the hang of 
those titles yet.” 

“ Neither ‘ Lord ’ nor ‘ Sir ’; you know the estate carries 
no title whatever with it,” said the consul smilingly. 

“ But wouldn’t he be the laird of something or other, 
you know ? ” 

“ Yes; but that is only a Scotch description, not a title. 
It’s not the same as Lord.” 

The young girl looked at him with undisguised astonish¬ 
ment. A half laugh twitched the corners of her mouth. 
“Are you sure?” she said. 

“ Perfectly,” returned the consul, a little impatiently. 
“ But do I understand that you really know nothing more 
of the progress of the claim ? ” 
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Miss Kirkby, still abstracted by some humorous astonish¬ 
ment, said quickly: “Wait a minute. Ill just run up and 
see if maw’s coming down. She’d admire to see you.” 
Then she stopped, hesitated, and, as she rose, added, 
“ Then a laird’s wife wouldn’t be Lady anything, anyway' 
would she ? ” 

“She certainly would acquire no title merely through her 
marriage.” 0 

I he young girl laughed again, nodded, and disappeared. 

I he consul, amused, yet somewhat perplexed over the naive 
brusqueness of the interview, waited patiently. Presently 
she returned, a little out of breath, but apparently still 
enjoying some facetious retrospect, and said, “ Maw will be 
down soon.” After a pause, fixing her bright eyes mis¬ 
chievously on the consul, she continued— 

“ b>id you see much of Malcolm ? ” 

“ I saw him only once.” 

“ What did you think of him ? ” 

I he consul in so brief a period had been unable to 
judge. 

“ You wouldn’t think I was half engaged to him, would 
you ? ” 

1 he consul was obliged again to protest that in so short 
an interview lie had been unable to conceive of Malcolm’s 
good fortune. 

“ I know what you mean,” said the girl lightly. “ You 
think he’s a crank. But it’s all over now; the encase¬ 
ment’s off.” b 0 


“ 1 trust that th * s d °es not mean that you doubt his 
success ? ” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. “That’s 
all right enough, I reckon. There’s a hundred thousand 
dollars in the syndicate. Maw put in twenty thousand, and 
Custer s bound to make it go—particularly as there’s some 
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talk of a compromise. But Malcolm’s a crank, and I reckon 
if it wasn’t for the compromise the syndicate wouldn’t 
have much show. Why, he didn’t even know that the 
M'Hulishes had no title.” 

“ Do you think he has been suffering under a delusion 

in regard to his relationship?” 

“No; he was only a fool in the way he wanted to prove 
it. He actually got these boys to think it could be fili¬ 
bustered into his possession. Had a sort of idea of ‘a 
rising in the Highlands,’ you know, like that poem or 
picture—which is it ? And those fool boys, and Custer 
among them, thought it would be great fun and a great 
spree. Luckily, maw had the gumption to get Watson to 
write over about it to one of his friends, a Mr.—Mr.— 
M‘Feu, a very prominent man.” 

“Perhaps you mean Sir James M‘Feu,” suggested the 
consul. “ He’s a knight. And what did he say ? ” he 
added eagerly. 

“Oh, he wrote a most sensible letter,” returned the lady, 
apparently mollified by the title of Watson’s adviser, “ saying 
that there was little doubt, if any, that if the American 
M‘Hulishcs wanted the old estate they could get it by 
the expenditure of a little capital. He offered to make 
the trial; that was the compromise they’re talking about. 
But he didn’t say anything about there being no ‘Lord’ 
M‘Hulish.” 

“ Perhaps he thought, as you were Americans, you didn’t 
care for that," said the consul drily. 

“ That’s no reason why we shouldn’t have it if it belonged 
to us, or we chose to pay for it,” said the lady pertly. 

“Then your changed personal relations with Mr. 
M‘Hulish is the reason why you hear so little of his pro¬ 
gress or his expectations?” 

“Yes; but he don’t know that they are changed, for we 
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haven’t seen him since we’ve been here, although they say 
he's here, and hiding somewhere about.” 

“Why should he be hiding?” 

The young girl lifted her pretty brows. “May be lie 
thinks it’s mysterious. Didn’t I tell you he was a crank ? ” 
Yet she laughed so naively and with such sublime uncon¬ 
sciousness of any reflection on herself, that the consul was 
obliged to smile too. 

“ You certainly do not seem to be breaking your heart as 
well as your engagement,” he said. 

“ Not much—but here comes maw. Look here,” she 
said, turning suddenly and coaxingly upon him, “if she 
asks you to come along with us up north, you’ll come, 
won’t you ? Do 1 It will be such fun ! ” 

“ Up north?” repeated the consul interrogatively. 

“Yes; to see the property. Here’s maw.” 

A more languid but equally well-appointed woman had 
entered the room. When the ceremony of introduction 
was over, she turned to her daughter, and said, “ Run away, 
dear, while I talk business with—er—this gentleman,” and 
as the girl withdrew laughingly, she half stifled a reminis¬ 
cent yawn, and raised her heavy lids to the consul. 

“ You’ve had a talk with my Elsie?” 

The consul confessed to having had that pleasure. 

“She speaks her mind,” said Mrs. Kirkby wearily, “but 
she means well, and for all her flightiness her head’s level. 
And since her father died she runs me,” she continued, 
with a slight laugh. After a pause, she added abstractedly, 
“ I suppose she told you of her engagement to young 
M‘Hulish ? ” 

“ Yes; but she said she had broken it.” 

Mrs. Kirkby lifted her eyebrows with an expression of 
relief. “It was a piece of girl-and-boy foolishness, any¬ 
way,” she said. “ Elsie and he were children together at 
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MacCorkleville—second cousins in fact—and I reckon he 
got her fancy excited over his nobility, and his being the 
chief of the M'Hulishes. Of course Custer will manage to 
get something for the shareholders out of it—I never knew 
him to fail in a money speculation yet—but I think that’s 
about all. I had an idea of going up with Elsie to take a 
look at the property, and I thought of asking you to join 
us. Did Elsie tell you ? I know she’d like it—and so 
would I.” 

For all her indolent, purposeless manner, there was 
enough latent sincerity and earnestness in her request to 
interest the consul. Besides, his own curiosity in regard to 
this singularly supported claim was excited, and here seemed 
to be an opportunity of satisfying it. He was not quite 
sure, either, that his previous antagonism to his fair country¬ 
woman’s apparent selfishness and snobbery was entirely 
just. He had been absent from America a long time; 
perhaps it was he himself who had changed, and lost touch 
with his compatriots. And yet the demonstrative independ¬ 
ence and recklessness of men like Custer were less objec¬ 
tionable to, and less inconsistent with, his American ideas 
than the snobbishness and almost servile adaptability of 
the women. Or was it possible that it was only a weakness 
of the sex, which no republican nativity or education could 
eliminate? Nevertheless he looked up smilingly. 

“ But the property is, I understand, scattered about in 
various places,” he said. 

“ Oh, but we mean to go only to Kelpie Island, where 
there is the ruin of an old castle. Elsie must see that.” 

The consul thought it might be amusing. “ By all means 
let us see that. I shall be delighted to go with you.” 

His ready and unqualified assent appeared to relieve and 
dissipate the lady’s abstraction. She became more natural 
and confiding; spoke freely of Malcolm’s mania, which she 
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seemed to accept as an hallucination or a conviction with 

£ 

equal cheerfulness, and, in brief, convinced the consul that 
her connection with the scheme was only the caprice of 
inexperienced and unaccustomed idleness. He left her, 
promising to return the next day and arrange for their early 
departure. 

His way home lay through one of the public squares of 
St. Kentigern, at an hour of the afternoon when it was 
crossed by working men and women returning to their 
quarters from the docks and factories. Never in any light 
a picturesque or even cheery procession, there were days 
when its unwholesome, monotonous poverty and dull hope¬ 
lessness of prospect impressed him more forcibly. He 
remembered how at first the spectacle of barefooted girls 
and women slipping through fog and mist across the greasy 
pavement had offended his fresh New World conception of 
a more tenderly nurtured sex, until his susceptibilities 
seemed to have grown as callous and hardened as the flesh 
he looked upon, and he had begun to regard them from 
the easy local standpoint of a distinct and differently 
equipped class. 

It chanced also that this afternoon some of the male 
workers had added to their usual solidity a singular trance- 
like intoxication. It had often struck him before as a form 
of drunkenness peculiar to the St. Kentigern labourers. Men 
passed him singly and silently, as if following some vague 
alcoholic dream, or moving through some Scotch mist of 
whisky and water. Others clung unsteadily but as silently 
together, with no trace of convivial fellowship or hilarity in 
their dull fixed features and mechanically moving limbs. 
There was something weird in this mirthless companionship, 
and the appalling loneliness of those fixed or abstracted 
eyes. Suddenly he was aware of two men who were reeling 
(oward him under the influence of this drug-like intoxica- 
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tion, and he was startled by a likeness which one of them 
bore to some one he had seen ; but where, and under what 
circumstances, he could not determine. The fatuous eye, 
the features of complacent vanity and self-satisfied reverie 
were there, either intensified by drink, or perhaps sug¬ 
gesting it through some other equally hopeless form of 
hallucination. He turned and followed the man, trying 
to identify him through his companion, who appeared to 
be a petty tradesman of a shrewder, more material type. 
But in vain ; and as the pair turned into a side street the 
consul slowly retraced his steps. But he had not proceeded 
far before the recollection that had escaped him returned; 
and he knew that the likeness suggested by the face he had 
seen was that of Malcolm M'Hulish. 


PART II. 

A journey to Kelpie Island consisted of a series of con¬ 
secutive episodes by rail, by coach, and by steamboat. 
Tiie consul was already familiar with them, as indeed were 
most of the civilised world, for it seemed that all roads at 
certain seasons led out of and returned to St. Kentigern, 
as a point in a vast circle wherein travellers were sure to 
meet one another again, coming or going, at certain depots 
and caravansaries, with more or less superiority or envy. 
Tourists on the road to the historic crags of Wateflfa came 
sharply upon other tourists returning from them, and 
glared suspiciously at them, as if to wrest the dread secret 
from their souls—a scrutiny which the others returned with 
half-humorous pity or superior calm. 

I he consul knew also that the service by boat and rail 
was admirable and skilful; for were not the righteous St. 
Kentigerners of the tribe of Tubal Cain, great artificers in 
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steel and iron, and a mighty race of engineers before the 
Lord, who had carried their calling and accent beyond the 
seas? He knew, too, that the land of these delightful 
caravansaries overflowed with marmalade and honey, and 
that the manna of delicious scones and cakes fell even upon 
deserted waters of crag and heather. He knew that their 
way would lie through much scenery whose rude barrenness 
and grim economy of vegetation had been usually accepted 
by cockney tourists for sublimity and grandeur; but he 
knew also that its severity was mitigated by lowland 
glimpses of sylvan luxuriance and tangled delicacy utterly 
unlike the complacent snugness of an English pastoral 
landscape, with which it was often confounded and mis¬ 
understood, as being tame and civilised. 

It rained the day they left St. Kentigcrn, and the next, 
and the day after that, spasmodically, as regarded local 
effort; sporadically, as seen through the filmed windows of 
railway carriages or from the shining decks of steamboats. 
There was always a shower being sown somewhere along 
the valley, or reluctantly tearing itself from a mountain-top, 
or being pulled into long threads from the leaden bosom of 
a lake; the coach swept in and out of them to the folding 
and unfolding of umbrellas and mackintoshes, accom¬ 
panied by flying beams of sunlight that raced with the 
vehicle on long hillsides, and vanished at the turn of the 
road. There were hat-lifting scurries of wind down the 
mountain-side, small tumults in little lakes below, hysteric 
ebullitions on mild, melancholy inland seas, boisterous 
passages of nearly half-an-hour, with landings on tempestuous 
miniature quays. All this seen through wonderful aqueous 
vapour, against a background of sky darkened at times to 
the depths of an India-ink-washed sketch, but more usually 
blurred and confused on the surface like the grey silhouette 
of a child’s slate-pencil drawing half rubbed from the slate 
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by soft palms. Occasionally a rare glinting of real sunshine 
on a distant fringe of dripping larches made some frowning 
crest appear to smile as through wet lashes. 

Miss Elsie tucked her little feet under the mackintosh. 

“ I know,” she said sadly, “ I should get web-footed if I 
stayed here long. Why, it’s like coming down from Ararat 
just after the Deluge cleared up.” 

Mrs. Kirkby suggested that if the sun would only shine 
squarely and decently, like a Christian, for a few moments, 
they could see the prospect better. 

The consul here pointed out that the admirers of Scotch 
scenery thought that this was its greatest charm. It was 
this misty effect which made it so superior to what they call 
the vulgar chromos and sun-pictures of less favoured lands. 

“ You mean because it prevents folks from seeing how 
poor the view really is.” 

The consul remarked that perhaps distance was lacking. 
As to the sun shining in a Christian way, this might depend 
upon the local idea of Christianity. 

“Well, I don’t call the scenery giddy or frivolous, 
certainly. And I reckon I begin to understand the kind 
of sermons Malcolm’s folks brought over to MacCorkleville. 
I guess they didn’t know much of the heaven they only saw 
once a year. Why, even the highest hills—which they call 
mountains here—ain’t big enough to get above the fogs of 
their own creating.” 

Feminine wit is not apt to be abstract It struck the 
consul that in Miss Elsie’s sprightliness there was the 
usual ulterior and personal object, and he glanced around 
at his fellow-passengers. The object evidently was sitting 
at the end of the opposite seat, an amused, but well- 
behaved listener. For the rest, he was still young and 
reserved, but in face, figure, and dress utterly unlike his 
companions—an Englishman of a pronounced and distinct 
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type, the man of society and clubs. While there was 
more or less hinting of local influence in the apparel of 
the others—there was a kilt, and bare, unweather-beaten 
knees from Birmingham, and even the American Elsie 
wore a bewitching tam-o’-shanter—the stranger carried 
easy distinction, from his tweed travelling-cap to his well- 
made shoes and gaiters, as an unmistakable Southerner. 
His deep and pleasantly level voice had been heard only 
once or twice, and then only in answering questions, and 
his quiet, composed eyes alone had responded to the young 
girl’s provocation. 

They were passing a brown glen, in the cheerless depths 
of which a brown watercourse, a shade lighter, was running, 
and occasionally foaming like brown beer.. Beyond it heaved 
an arid bulk of hillside, the scant vegetation of which, scat¬ 
tered like patches of hair, made it look like the decaying 
hide of some huge antediluvian ruminant. On the dreari¬ 
est part of the dreary slope rose the ruins of a tower, and 
crumbling walls and battlements. 

“Whatever possessed folks to build there?” said Miss 
Elsie. “ if they were poor, it might be some excuse; but 
that those old swells, or chiefs, should put up a castle in 
such a God-forsaken place gets me** 

“ But, don’t you know, they were poor, according to our 
modern ideas, and I fancy they built these things more for 

defence than show, and really more to gather in cattle_ 

like one of your Texan ranches—after a raid. That is, I have 
heard so; I rather fancy that was the idea, wasn’t it?” 
It was the Englishman who had spoken, and was now 
looking around at the other passengers as if in easy defer¬ 
ence to local opinion. 

“What raid? - ’ said Miss Elsie animatedly. “Oh yes, 

I see—one of their old Border raids—moss-troopers. I 
used to like to read about them.” 
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“ I fancy, don’t you know,” said the Englishman slowly, 
“ that it wasn’t exactly that sort of thing, you know, for it’s 
a good way from the Border; but it was one of their raids 
upon their neighbours, to lift their cattle—steal ’em, in fact. 
That’s the way those chaps had. But of course you’ve 
read all about that. You Americans, don’t you know, are 
all up in these historical matters.” 

“ Eh, but they were often reprisals,” said a Scotch pas¬ 
senger. 

“ I don’t suppose they took much trouble to inquire if the 
beasts belonged to an enemy,” said the Englishman. 

But here Miss Elsie spoke of castles generally, and 
averred that the dearest wish of her life was to see Macbeth's 
castle at Glamis, where Duncan was murdered. At which 
the Englishman, still deferentially, mistrusted the fact that 
the murder had been committed there, and thought that 
the castle to which Shakespeare probably referred, if he 
hadn’t invented the murder, too, was farther north, at 
Cawdor. “ You know,” he added playfully, “ over there 
in America you’ve discovered that Shakespeare himself was 
an invention.” 

This led to some retaliating brilliancy from the young 
lady, and when the coach stopped at the next station their 
conversation had presumably become interesting enough 
to justify him in securing a seat nearer to her. The talk 
returning to ruins, Miss Elsie informed him that they were 
going to see some on Kelpie Island. The consul, from 
some instinctive impulse—perhaps a recollection of Custer’s 
peculiar methods—gave her a sign of warning. But the 
Englishman only lifted his eyebrows in a kind of half- 
humorous concern. 

“ I don’t think you’d like it, you know. It’s a beastly 
place—rocks and sea—worse than this, and half the time 
you can’t see the mainland, only a mile away. Really, you 
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know, they oughtn’t to have induced you to take tickets 
there—those excursion-ticket chaps. They're jolly frauds. 
It’s no place for a stranger to go to.” 

“But there are the ruins of an old castle, the old scat 
of—” began the astonished Miss Elsie; but she was again 
stopped by a significant glance from the consul. 

“ I believe there was something of the kind there once 
—something like your friends the cattle-stealers’ castle over 
on that hillside,” returned the Englishman; “but the stones 
were taken by the fishermen for their cabins, and the walls 
were quite pulled down.” 

“How dared they do that?” said the young lady indig- 
nantly. “ I call it not only sacrilege, but stealing.” 

“It was defrauding the owner of the property; they 
might as well take his money,” said Mrs. Kirkbv, in languid 
protest. 

The smile which this outburst of proprietorial indignation 
brought to the face of the consul lingered with the English¬ 
man’s reply. 

“ But it was only robbing the old robbers, don’t you know, 
and they put their spoils to better use than their old masters 
did ; certainly to more practical use than the owners do now, 
for the ruins are good for nothing.” 

“ But the hallowed associations—the picturesquencss ! ” 
continued Mrs. Kirkby, with languid interest. 

“ The associations wouldn’t be anything except to the 
family, you know; and I should fancy they wouldn’t be 
either hallowed or pleasant. As for picturesqueness, the 
ruins arc beastly ugly—weather-beaten instead of being mel¬ 
lowed by time, you know, and bare where they ought to be 
hidden by vines and moss. I can’t make out why any¬ 
body sent you there, for you Americans are rather particular 
about your sight-seeing.” 

“We heard of them through a friend,” said the consul, 
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with assumed carelessness. “ Perhaps it’s as good an excuse 
as any for a pleasant journey.” 

“And very likely your friend mistook it for something 
else, or was himself imposed upon,” said the Englishman 
politely. “But you might not think it so; and, after all,” 
he added thoughtfully, “it’s years since I’ve seen it. I 
only meant that I could show you something better a few 
miles from my place in Gloucestershire, and not quite so 
far from a railway as this. If,” he added, with a pleasant 
deliberation which was the real courtesy of his conventionally 
worded speech, “you ever happened at any time to be any¬ 
where near Audrey Edge, and would look me up, I should 
be glad to show it to you and your friends.” An hour 
later, when he left them at a railway station, where their 
paths diverged, Miss Elsie recovered a fluency that she had 
lately checked. “ Well, I like that! He never told us his 
name, or offered a card. I wonder if they call that an in¬ 
vitation over here. Does he suppose anybody's going to 
look up his old Audrey Edge—perhaps it’s named after 
his wife—to find out who he is? He might have been civil 
enough to have left his name, if he—meant anything.” 

“ But I assure you he was perfectly sincere, and meant 
an invitation,” returned the consul smilingly. “Audrey 
Edge is evidently a well-known place, and he is a man of 
some position. That is why he didn’t specify either.” 

“Well, you won’t catch me going there,” said Miss 
Elsie. 

“ \ ou would be quite right in either going or staying 
away, ’ said the consul simply. 

Miss Elsie tossed her head slightly. Nevertheless, before 

they left the station, she informed him that she had been 

told that the station-master had addressed the stranger as 

“ My lord,” and that another passenger had said he was 
“ Lord Duncaster.” 
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“And that proves-” 

“That Ini right,” said the young lady decisively, “and 
that his invitation was a mere form.” 

It was after sundown when they readied the picturesque 
and well-appointed hotel that lifted itself above the little 
fishing village which fronted Kelpie Island. The hotel was 
in as strong contrast to the narrow, curving street of dull, 
comfortless-looking stone cottages below it, as were the 
smart tourists who had just landed from the steamer to the 
hard-visaged, roughly clad villagers who watched them with 
a certain mingling of critical independence and superior 
self-righteousness. As the new arrivals walked down the 
main street, half beach, half thoroughfare, their baggage 
following them in low trollies drawn by porters at their 
heels, like a decorous funeral, the joyless faces of the lookers- 
on added to the resemblance. Beyond them, in the pro¬ 
longed northern twilight, the waters of the bay took on a 
peculiar pewtery brightness, but with the usual mourning- 
edged border of Scotch sea-coast scenery. Low banks of 
cloud lay on the chill sea ; the outlines of Kelpie Island were 
hidden. 

But the interior of the hotel, bright with the latest 
fastidiousness in modern decoration and art-furniture, and 
gay with pictured canvases and colour, seemed to mock 
the sullen landscape and the sterile crags amid which the 
building was set. An attempt to make a pleasance in this 
barren waste had resulted only in empty vases, bleak 
statuary, and iron settees, as cold and slippery to the touch 
as the sides of their steamer. 

“ It’ll be a fine morning to-morra, and there’ll be a boat 
going away to Kelpie for a pcck-neek in the ruins,” said 
the porter, as the consul and his fair companions looked 
doubtfully from the windows of the cheerful hall. 

A picnic in the sacred ruins of Kelpie! The consul saw 
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the ladies stiffening with indignation at this trespass upon 
their possible rights and probable privileges, and glanced 
at them warningly. 

“ Do you mean to say that it is common property, and 
anybody can go there?” demanded Miss Elsie scornfully. 

“No; it’s only the hotel that owns the boat and gives 
the tickets—a half-crown the passage.” 

“And do the owners, the M'Hulishes, permit this?” 

The porter looked at them with a puzzled, half-pitying 
politeness. He was a handsome, tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow, with a certain naive and gentle courtesy of 
manner that relieved his strong accent. “ Oh ay,” he 
said, .with a reassuring smile; “ye’ll no be troubled by 
than. I’ll just gang away noo and see if I can secure the 
teekets.” 

An elderly guest, who was examining a time-table on the 
wall, turned to them as the porter disappeared. 

“Ye’ll be strangers noo, and not knowing that Tonalt the 
porter is a MTIulish hissel’?” he said deliberately. 

“A what ?” said the astonished Miss Elsie. 

“A M‘Hulish. Ay, one of the family. The M'Hulishes 
of Kelpie were his own forebears. Eh, but he’s a fine lad, 
and doin’ well for the hotel.” 

Miss Elsie extinguished a sudden smile with her hand¬ 
kerchief as her mother anxiously inquired, “And are the 
family as poor as that? ” 

“ But I am not saying he’s poor, ma’am—no,” replied 
the stranger, with native caution. “What wi* tips and 
gratooities and percentages on the teekets, it’s a bit of 
money he’ll be having in the bank noo.” 

The prophecy of Donald M'Hulish as to the weather 
came true. The next morning was bright and sunny, and 
the boat to Kelpie Island—a large yawl—duly received its 
complement of passengers and provision-hampers. The 
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ladies had apparently become more tolerant of their fellow 
pleasure-seekers, and it appeared that Miss Elsie had even 
overcome her hilarity at the discover)’ of what “might have 
been ” a relative in the person of tile porter Donald “ I 
had a long talk with him before breakfast this mornin” '• 
she said gaily, «and I know all about him. It appears that 
there are hundreds of him-all M’Hulishes—all alon" the 
coast and elsewhere-only none of them ever lived 0° the 
island, and don't want to. Eut he looks more like a ' laird ' 

and a chief than Malcolm, and if it comes to choosing a 

head of the family, remember, maw, I shall vote solid "for 
1 n 1 • 

“ How can you go on so, Elsie?" said Mrs. Kirkby, with 

languid protest. “ Only I trust you didn't say anything .0 

him of the syndicate. And, thank Heaven! the property 
isn t here.” 1 3 

“ No; the waiter tells me all the lovely things we had for 

breakfast came from miles away. And they don’t seem to 

ha y e ever raised anything on the island, from its looks. 

I hmk of having to row three miles for the morning’s milk!” 

I here was certainly very little appearance of vegetation 

on the sterile crags that soon began to lift themselves above 

the steely waves ahead. A few scraggy trees and bushes 

which twisted and writhed like vines around the square 

tower and crumbling walls of an irregular but angular 

building, looked in their brown shadows like part of the 
debris. 

“ Il ’s just like a burnt-down bone-boiling factory,” said 
Miss Elsie critically; “and I shouldn’t wonder if that 
really was old M'Hulish's business. They couldn't have 
it on the mainland for its being a nuisance . 99 

Nevertheless, she was one of the first to leap ashore 
when the yawl's bow grated in a pebbly cove, and carried 
her pretty but incongruous little slippers through the sea- 

V O L. 1X. 
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weed, wet sand, and slimy cobbles, with a heroism that 
redeemed her vanity. A scrambling ascent of a few 
moments brought them to a wall with a gap in it, which 
gave easy ingress to the interior of the ruins. 1 his was 
merely a little curving hollow from which the outlines of 
the plan had long since faded. It was kept green by the 
brown walls, which, like the crags of the mainland valleys, 
sheltered it from the incessant strife of the Atlantic gales. 

A few pale (lowers that might have grown in a damp cellar 
shivered against the stones. Scraps of newspaper, soda- 
water and beer bottles, highly decorated old provision-tins, 
and spent cartridge-cases—the remains of chilly picnics and 
damp shooting-luncheons—had at first sight lent colour to 
the foreground by mere contrast; but the corrosion of time 
and weather had blackened rather than mellowed the walls 
in a way which forcibly reminded the consul of Miss Elsie’s 
simile of the “burnt-down factory.” The view from the 
square tower—a mere roost for unclean sea-fowl, from the 
sides of which rags of peeling moss and vine hung like 
tattered clothing—was equally depressing. The few fisher¬ 
men’s huts along the shore were built of stones taken from 
the ruin, and roofed in with sodden beams and timbers 
in the last stages of deliquescence. The thick smoke of 
smouldering peat-fires came from the low chimneys, and 
drifted across the ruins with the odours of drying fish. 

“ I’ve just seen a sort of ground-plan of the castle,” said 
Miss Elsie cheerfully. “ It never had a room in it as big 
as our bedroom in the hotel, and there weren’t windows 
enough to go round. A slit in the wall, about two inches 
wide by two feet long, was considered dazzling extravagance 
to Malcolm’s ancestors. I don’t wonder some of’em broke 
out and swam over to America. That reminds me. Who 
do you suppose is here—came over from the hotel in a boat 
of his own, just to see maw ? ” 
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“ Not Malcolm, surely.” 

“ Not much,” replied Miss Elsie, setting her small lips to¬ 
gether. “ It’s Mr. Custer. He’s talking business with her now 
down on the beach. They’ll be here when lunch is ready.” 

The consul remembered the romantic plan which the 
enthusiastic Custer had imparted to him in the foggy con¬ 
sulate at St. Kentigern, and then thought of the matter-of- 
fact tourists, the few stolid fishermen, and the prosaic ruins 
around them, and smiled. He looked up, and saw that 
Miss Elsie was watching him. 

“You know Mr. Custer, don’t you?” 

“ We are old Californian friends.” 

I thought so; but I think he looked a little upset when 
he heard you were here, too.” 

He certainly was a little awkward, as if struggling with 
some half-humorous embarrassment, as he came forward a 
few moments later with Mrs. Kirkby. But the stimulation 
of the keen sea-air triumphed over the infelicities of the 
situation and surroundings, and the little party were 
presently enjoying their well-selected luncheon with the 
wholesome appetite of travel and change. The chill damp 
made limp the napkins and tablecloth, and invaded the 
victuals; the wind, which was rising, whistled round the 
walls, and made miniature cyclones of the torn paper and 
dried twigs around them; but they ate, drank, and were 
merry. At the end of the repast the two gentlemen rose to 
light their cigars in the lee of the wall. 

“I suppose you know all about Malcolm?” said Custer 
after an awkward pause. ’ 

“ My dear fellow,” said the consul, somewhat impatiently, 

“I know nothing about him, and you ought to know that 
by this time.” 

“ I thought your friend, Sir James, might have told you,” 
continued Custer, with significant emphasis. 
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“ I have not seen Sir James for two months.” 

“ Well, Malcolm’s a crank—always was one, I reckon, 
and is reg’larly off his head now. Yes, sir—Scotch whisky 
and your friend Sir James finished him. After that dinner 
at M'Feu’s he was done for—went wild. Danced a sword- 
dance, or a strathspey, or some other blamed thing, on the 
table, and yelled louder than the pipes. So they all did. 
Jack, I’ve painted the town red once myself; I thought I 
knew what a first-class jamboree was ; but they were prayer- 
meetings to that show ! Everybody was blind drunk—but 
they all got over it except him. They were a different lot 
cf men the next day, as cool and cautious as you please ; 
but he was shut up for a week, and came out crazy.” 

“ But what’s that to do with his claim ? ” 

“Well, there ain't much use ‘whooping up the boys’ 
when only the whooper gets wild.” 

“Still that docs not affect any right he may have in the 
property.” 

“ But it affects the syndicate,” said Custer gloomily; 
“ and when we found that he was whooping up some shop¬ 
keepers and factory-hands who claimed to belong to the 
clan—and you can’t heave a stone at a dog around here 
without hitting a M‘Hulish—we concluded we hadn’t much 
use for him ornamentally. So we shipped him home last 
steamer.” 

“ And the property ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said Custer, still gloomily. “ We’ve 
effected an amicable compromise, as Sir James calls it. 
That means we’ve taken a lot of land somewhere north, 
that you can shoot over—that is, you needn’t be afraid 
of hitting a house, or a tree, or a man anywhere; and 
we’ve got a strip more of the same sort on the seashore 
somewhere off here, occupied only by some gay galoots 
called crofters, and you can raise a lawsuit and an impre- 
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cation on every acre. Then there’s this soul-subduing, 
sequestered spot, and what’s left of the old bone-boiling 
establishment, and the rights of fishing and peat-burning, 
and otherwise creating a nuisance off the mainland. It 
cost the syndicate only a hundred thousand dollars, half 
cash and half in I exan and Kentucky grass-lands. But 
we’ve carried the thing through.” 

“ 1 congratulate you,” said the consul. 

I hanks. Custer puffed at his cigar for a few moments. 
“That Sir James M‘Feu is a fine man.” 

“lie is.” 

A large, broad, all-round man. Knows everything and 
everybody, don’t he ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

Big man in the Church, I should say ? No slouch at a 
party canvass, or ward politics, eh ? As a board director, 
or president, just takes the cake, don’t he ? 

“ I believe so.” 

Nothing mean about Jimmy as an advocate or an 
arbitrator, either, is there? Rings the bell every time, 
don’t he? Financiers take a back seat when he’s around ? 
Owns half of Scotland by this time, I reckon.” 

The consul believed that Sir James had the reputation 
of being exceedingly sagacious in financial and mercantile 
matters, and that he was a man of some wealth. 

Naturally. I wonder what he’d take to come over to 
America and give the boys points,” continued Custer, in 
meditative admiration. “ 1 here were two or three men on 
Scott’s River, and one Chinaman, that we used to think 
smart, but they were doddering ijuts to him. And as for 

mc I sa X> J ac k> you didn’t see any hayseed in my hair 
that day I walked inter your consulate, did you ? ” 

The consul smilingly admitted that he had not noticed 
these signs of rustic innocence in his friend. 
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‘ Nor any flics? Well, for all that, when I get home 
I'm going to resign. No more foreign investments for tne. 
When anybody calls at the consulate and asks for H. J. 
Custer, say you don’t know me. And you don’t. And I 
say, Jack, try to smooth things over for me with 7 /cr.” 

“With Miss Elsie?” 

Custer cast a glance of profound pity upon the consul. 

“ No ; with Mrs. Kirkby, of course. See?” 

The consul thought he did see, and that he had at last 
found a clue to Custer’s extraordinary speculation. But, 
like most theorists who argue from a single fact, a few 
months later he might have doubted his deduction. 

He was staying at a large country-house many miles 
distant from the scene of his late experiences. Already 
they had faded from his memory with the departure of his 
compatriots from St. Kentigern. He was smoking by the 
fire in the billiard-room late one night, when a fellow-guest 
approached him. 

“Saw you didn’t remember me at dinner?” 

The voice was hesitating, pleasant, and not quite un¬ 
familiar. The consul looked up, and identified the figure 
before him as one of the new arrivals that day, whom, in 
the informal and easy courtesy of the house, he had met 
with no further introduction than a vague smile. He 
remembered, too, that the stranger had glanced at him 
once or twice at dinner, with shy but engaging reserve. 

“ You must see such a lot of people, and the way things 
are arranged and settled here everybody expects to look 
and act like everybody else, don’t you know, so you can’t 
tell one chap from another. Deuced annoying, eh? 
That’s where you Americans are different, and that’s why 
those countrywomen of yours were so charming, don’t you 
know, so original! We were all together on the top of a 
coach in Scotland, don’t you remember? Had such a 
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jolly time in the beastly rain. You didn’t catch my name. 
It’s Duncaster.” 

I he consul at once recalled his former fellow-traveller. 

1 he two men shook hands. The Englishman took a pipe 
from his smoking-jacket, and drew a chair beside the 
consul. 

‘•Yes,’ he continued, comfortably filling his pipe, “the 
daughter, Miss Kirkby, was awfully good fun ; so fresh, so 
pcrtectly natural and innocent, don’t you know, and yet so 
extraordinarily sharp and clever. She had some awfully 
good chaff over that Scotch scenery before those Scotcli 
tourists, do you remember ? And it was all so beastly true, 
too. Perhaps she’s with you here ? ” 

There was so much unexpected and unaffected interest 
in the young Englishman’s eyes that the consul was quite 
serious in his regrets that the ladies had gone back to 
Paris. 

“ I’d like to have taken them over to Audrey Edge from 
here. It’s no distance by train. I did ask them in 
Scotland, but I suppose they had something better to 
do. But you might tell them I’ve got some sisters there, 
and that it is an old place and not half bad, don’t you 
know, when you write to them. You might give me their 
address.” 

I he consul did so, and added a few pleasant words 
regarding their position—barring the syndicate—which he 
had gathered from Custer. Lord Lancaster's look of 
interest, far from abating, became gently confidential. 

“ I suppose you must sec a good deal of your country¬ 
men in your business, and I suppose, just like Englishmen, 
they differ, by Jove! Some of them, don’t you know', are 
rather pushing and anxious for position, and all that sort of 
thing; and some of’em, like your friends, arc quite inde¬ 
pendent and natural.” 
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He stopped, and puffed slowly at his pipe. Presently 
he took it from his mouth, with a little laugh. “ I’ve a 
mind to tell you a rather queer experience of mine. It’s 
nothing against your people generally, you know, nor do 
I fancy it’s even an American type; so you won’t mind 
my speaking of it. I’ve got some property in Scotland 
—rather poor stuff you’d call it—but, by Jove! some 
Americans have been laying claim to it under some obscure 
plea of relationship. There might have been something in 
it, although not all they claim ; but my business man, a 
clever chap up in your place—perhaps you may have heard 
of him—Sir James M‘Feu—wrote to me that what they 
really wanted were some ancestral lands, with the right to 
use the family name and privileges. The oddest part of 
the affair was that the claimant was an impossible sort of 
lunatic, and the whole thing was run by a syndicate of 
shrewd Western men. As I don’t care for the property’, 
which has only been dropping a lot of money’ every year 
for upkeep and litigation, Sir James, who is an awfully 
far-sighted chap at managing, thought he could effect a 
compromise, and get rid of the property at a fair valuation. 
And, by Jove! he did. But what your countrymen can 
get out of it—for the shooting isn’t half as good as what 
they can get in their own country—or what use the privi¬ 
leges are to them, I can’t fancy.” 

“I think I know the story,” said the consul, eyeing his 

fellow-guest attentively; “but if I remember rightly, the 

young man claimed to be the rightful and only surviving 
heir.” 

I he Englishman rose, and bending over the hearth, 
slowly knocked the ashes from his pipe. “That’s quite 
impossible, don’t you know. For,” he added, as he stood 
up in front of the fire, in face, figure, and careless repose 
more decidedly English than ever, “you see my title of 
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Duncaster only came to me through an uncle, but I am 
the direct and sole heir of the old family and the Scotch 
property. I don’t perhaps look like a Scot—we’ve been 
settled in England some time—but,” lie continued, with an 
invincible English drawling deliberation, “/-—am—really—• 
you—know—what they call The MTIulish.” 
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PART I. 

The rain was dripping monotonously from the scant eaves 
of the little church of the Sidon Brethren at West Wood¬ 
lands. Hewn out of the very heart of a thicket of buckeye 
spruce and alder, unsunned and unblown upon by any 
wind, it was so green and unseasoned in its solitude that 
it seemed a part of the arboreal growth, and on damp 
Sundays to have taken root again and sprouted. There 
were moss and shining spots on the underside of the 
unplaned rafters, little green pools of infusoria stood on 
the ledge of the windows, whose panes were at times 
suddenly clouded by mysterious unknown breaths from 
without or within. It was oppressed with an extravagance 
of leaves at all seasons, whether in summer, when green 
and limp they crowded the porch, doorways, and shutters, or 
when penetrating knot-holes and interstices of shingle and 
clapboard, on some creeping vine, they unexpectedly burst 
and bourgeoned on the walls like banners; or later, when 
they rotted in brown heaps in corners, outlined the edges 
of the floor with a thin yellow border, or invaded the ranks 
of the high-backed benches which served as pews. 

There had been a continuous rustling at the porch, and 
the shaking out of waterproofs and closing of umbrellas, 
until the half-filled church was already redolent of damp 
dyes and the sulphur of indiarubber. The eyes of the 
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congregation were turned to the door, with something 
more than the usual curiosity and expectation, for the new 
revivalist preacher from Horse Shoe Bay was coming that 
morning. Already voices of authority were heard approach¬ 
ing, and keeping up their conversation to the very door of 
the sacred edifice, in marked contrast with the awed and 
bashful whisperings in the porch of the ordinary congre¬ 
gation. The worshippers recognised the voices of Deacons 
Shadwell and Bradley; in the reverential hush of the 
building they seemed charged with undue importance. 

“It was set back in the road for quiet in the Lord's 
work,” said Bradley. 

^ es; but it oughtn’t to be hidden ! Let your light so 
shine before men, you know, Brother Bradley,” returned 
a deep voice, unrecognised and unfamiliar—presumably 
that of the new-comer. 

It wouldnt take much to move it—on skids and rollers 

nearer to the road,” suggested Shadwell tentatively. 

“No; but if you left it stranded there in the wind and 
sun, green and sappy as it is now, ye’d have every seam 
and crack startin’ till the ribs shone through, and no 
amount of caulkin’ would make it watertight agin. No ; 
my idea is—clear out the brush and shadder around it! 
Let the light shine in upon it! Make the waste places 
glad around it, but keep it there! And that’s my idea 

o’ gen’ral missionary work; that’s how the gospel orter 
be rooted.” 

Here the bell, which from the plain open four posted 

belfry above had been clanging with a metallic sharpness 

that had an odd impatient worldliness about it, suddenly 
ceased. 3 

“ I'hat bell,” said Bradley’s voice, with the same sug¬ 
gestion of conveying important truths to the listening 
congregation within, “was took from the wreck of the 
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Tamaljniis. Brother Horley bought it at auction at Horse 
Shoe Bay and presented it. You know the Tamalpais 
ran ashore on Skinner’s Reef, just off here.” 

“ Yes, with plenty of sea room, not half a gale o’ wind 
blowing, and her real course fifty miles to westward ! The 
whole watch must have been drunk, or sunk in slothful 
idleness,” returned the deep voice again. A momentary 
pause followed, and then the two deacons entered the 
church with the stranger. 

He appeared to be a powerfully built man, with a square, 
beardless chin ; a face that carried one or two scars of small¬ 
pox, and a deeper one of a less peaceful suggestion, set in a 
complexion weather-beaten to the colour of Spanish leather. 
Two small, moist grey eyes, that glistened with every 
emotion, seemed to contradict the hard expression of the 
other features. He was dressed in cheap black, like the 
two deacons, with the exception of a loose black alpaca 
coat, and the usual black silk neckerchief tied in a large 
bow under a turned-down collar—the general sign and 
symbol of a minister of his sect. He walked directly to 
the raised platform at the end of the chapel, where stood a 
table, on which was a pitcher of water, a glass, and hymn- 
book, and a tall upright desk holding a Bible. Glancing 
over these details, he suddenly paused, carefully lifted 
some hitherto undetected object from the desk beside the 
Bible, and stooping gently, placed it upon the floor. As 
it hopped away the congregation saw that it was a small 
green frog. I he intrusion was by no means an unusual one, 
but some odd contrast between this powerful man and the 
little animal affected them profoundly. No one—even the 
youngest smiled ; every one—even the youngest—became 
suddenly attentive. Turning over the leaves of the hymn- 
book, he then gave out the first two lines of a hymn. The 
choir accordion in the front side-bench awoke like an infant 
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into wailing life, and Cissy Appleby, soprano, took up a 
little more musically the lugubrious chant. At the close 
of the verse the preacher joined in, after a sailor fashion, 
with a breezy bass that seemed to fill the little building 
with the trouble of the sea. Then followed a prayer from 
Deacon Shadwell, broken by “Aniens” from the preacher, 
with a nautical suggestion of “Ay! Ay!” about them, and 
he began his sermon. 

It was, as those who knew his methods might have ex¬ 
pected, a suggestion of the conversation they had already 
overheard. He likened the little chapel, choked with 
umbrage and rotting in its dampness, to the gospel seed 
sown in crowded places, famishing in the midst of plenty, 
and sterile from the absorptions of the more active life 
around it. He pointed out again the true work of the 
pioneer missionary: the careful pruning and elimination 
of those forces that grew up with the Christian’s life, which 
many people foolishly believed were a part of it. “The 
World must live and the Word must live,” said they, and 
there were easy-going brethren who thought they could live 
together. But he warned them that the world was always 
closing upon—“shaddering” and strangling—the Word, 
unless kept down, and that “fair seein’ settlement,” or city’ 
which appeared to be “bustin’ and bloomin’” with life and 
progress, was really “hustlin’ and jostlin’” the Word of 
God, even in the midst of these “ fancy spires and steeples ” 
it had erected to its glory. It was the work of the missionary 
pioneer to keep down or root out this carnal, worldly growth, 
as much in the settlement as in the wilderness. Some were 
for getting over the difficulty by dragging the mere wasted 
“letter of the Word,” or the rotten and withered husks of 
it, into the highways and byways, where the “blazin’” 
scorn of the world would finish it. A low, penitential 
groan from Deacon Shadwell followed this accusing illustra- 
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tion. But the preacher would tell them that the only way 
was to boldly attack this rankly growing world around 
them ; to clear out fresh paths for the 'l ruth, and let the 
sunlight of heaven stream among them. 

There was little doubt that the congregation was moved. 
Whatever they might have thought of the application, the 
fact itself was patent. The rheumatic Beaseleys felt the 
truth of it in their aching bones; it came home to the fever 
and ague-stricken Filgees in their damp seats against the 
sappy wall; it echoed plainly in the chronic cough of 
Sister Mary Strutt and Widow Doddridge; and Cissy 
Appleby, with her round brown eyes fixed upon the speaker, 
remembering how the starch had been taken out of her 
Sunday frocks, how her long ringlets had become uncurled, 
her frills limp, and even her ribbons lustreless, felt that in¬ 
deed a prophet had arisen in Israel. 

One or two, however, were disappointed that he had as 
yet given no indication of that powerful exhortatory emotion 
for which he was famed, and which had been said to excite 
certain corresponding corybantic symptoms among his 
sensitive female worshippers. When the service was over, 
and the congregation crowded around him, Sister Mary 
Strutt, on the outer fringe of the assembly, confided to 
Sister Evans that she had “ hearn tell how that when he 
was over at Soquel he prayed that pow’ful that all the 
wimmen got fits and tremblin’ spells, and ole Mrs. Jackson 
had to be hauled off his legs that she was kneelin' and 
claspin’ while wrestling with the Sperit.” 

“ I reckon we seemed kinder strange to him this morn¬ 
ing, and he wanted to jest feel his way to our hearts first,” 
exclaimed Brother Jonas Steers politely. “He’ll be more 
at home at evenin’ service. It’s queer that some of the best 
exhortin’ work is done arter early candlelight. I reckon 
he’s goin’ to stop over with Deacon Bradley to dinner.” 
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But it appeared that the new preacher, now formally 
introduced as Brother Seabright, was intending to walk 
over to Hemlock Mills to dinner. He only asked to be 
directed the nearest way; he would not trouble Brother 
Shadwell or Deacon Bradley to come with him. 

“ But here’s Cissy Appleby lives within a mile o’ thar, and 
you could go along with her. She’d jest admire to show 
you the way," interrupted Brother Shadwell. “ Wouldn’t 
you, Cissy?" 

Thus appealed to, the young chorister—a tall girl of 
sixteen or seventeen—timidly raised her eyes to Brother 
Seabright as he was about to repeat his former protestation, 
and he stopped. 

“Ef the young lady is goin’ that way, it’s only fair to 
accept her kindness in a Christian sperit,” he said gently. 

Cissy turned with a mingling of apology and bashfulness 
towards a young fellow who seemed to be acting as her 
escort, but who was hesitating in an equal bashfulness, 
when Seabright added, “ And perhaps our young friend 
will come too ? ” 

But the young friend drew back with a confused laugh, 
and Brother Seabright and Cissy passed out from the porch 
together. For a few moments they mingled with the stream 
and conversation of the departing congregation, but pre¬ 
sently Cissy timidly indicated a diverging bypath, and 
they both turned into it. 

It was much warmer in the open than it had been in the 
chapel and thicket; and Cissy, by way of relieving a certain 
awkward tension of silence, took o(T the waterproof cloak, 
and slung it on her arm. This disclosed her five long, 
brown, cable-like curls that hung down her shoulders, 
reaching below her waist in some forgotten fashion of girl¬ 
hood. They were Cissy’s peculiar adornment, remarkable 
for their length, thickness, and the extraordinary youthful- 
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ness imparted to a figure otherwise precociously matured. 
In some wavering doubt of her actual years and privileges, 
Brother Seabright offered to carry her cloak for her, but 
she declined it with a rustic and youthful pertinacity that 
seemed to settle the question. In fact, Cissy was as much 
embarrassed as she was flattered by the company of this 
distinguished stranger. However, it would be known to 
all West Woodlands that he had walked home with her, 
while nobody but herself would know that they had scarcely 
exchanged a word. She noticed how he lounged on with a 
heavy, rolling gait, sometimes a little before or behind her 
as the path narrowed. At such times when they accidentally 
came in contact in passing, she felt a half-uneasy physical 
consciousness of him, which she referred to his size, the 
scars on his face, or some latent hardness of expression, 
but was relieved to see that he had not observed it. Yet 
this was the man that made grown women cry; she thought 
of old Mrs. Jackson fervently grasping the plodding ankles 
before her, and a hysteric desire to laugh, with the fear 
that he might see it on her face, overcame her. Then she 
wondered if he was going to walk all the way home without 
speaking; yet she knew she would be more embarrassed if 
he began to talk to her. 

Suddenly he stopped, and she bumped up against him. 

“ Oh, excuse me ! ” she stammered hurriedly. 

“ Eh ? ” He evidently had not noticed the collision. 
“ Did you speak ? ” 

“ No !—that is—it wasn’t anything,” returned the girl, 
colouring. 

But he had quite forgotten her, and was looking intently 
before him. They had come to a break in the fringe of 
woodland, and upon a sudden view of the ocean. At this 
point the low line of coast-range which sheltered the valley 
of West Woodlands was abruptly cloven by a gorge that 
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crumbled and fell away seaward to the shore of Horse Shoe 
Bay. On its northern trend stretched the settlement of 
Horse Shoe to the promontory of Whale Mouth Point, 
with its outlying reef of rocks curved inwards like the vast 
submerged jaw of some marine monster, through whose 
blunt, tooth-like projections the shiplong swell of the Pacific 
streamed and fell. On the southern shore the li-ht vellow 
sands of Punta de la Concepcion glittered like sunshine all 
the way to the olive-gardens and white domes of the Mission. 

dne two shores seemed to typify the two dilTerent climates 
and civilisations separated by the bay. 

I he heavy woodland atmosphere was quickened by the 
salt breath of the sea. The stranger inhaled it meditatively. 

{ hat s the rccf where th e Tamalpais struck,” he said, 
and more n fifty miles out of her course-yes, more’n 
fifty miles from where she should have bin ! It don’t look 
nat ral ! No—it—don’t—look—nat’ral! ” 

As he seemed to be speaking to himself, the young girl, 

who had been gazing with far greater interest at the foreign- 

looking southern shore, felt confused and did not reply. 

1 hen, as if recalling her presence, Brother Seabright turned 
to her and said— 

“ v ?' ouns la(J y > and when you hear the old bell of the 
Tama/pau, and think of how it came here, you may rejoice 

m the goodness of the Lord that made even those who 

strayed from the straight course and the true reckonin'* the 
means of testifying onto Him.” 0 

But the young are quicker to detect attitudes and affecta- 

0n tha " Weare apt to ima S in =i Cissy could distinguish 
a certain other straying in this afterthought or moral of the 

preacher called up by her presence, and knew that it was not 

the real interest which the view had evoked. She had heard 

that he had been a sailor, and, with the tact of her sex 

answered with what she thought would entertain him. 
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“ I was a little girl when it happened, and I heard that some 
sailors got ashore down there, and climbed up this gully 
from the rocks below. And they camped that night—for 
there were no houses at West Woodlands then—just in the 
woods where our chapel now stands. It was funny, wasn t it? 
—I mean,” she corrected herself bashfully, “ it was strange 
they chanced to come just there ?” 

But she had evidently hit the point of interest. 

“ What became of them ? ” he said quickly. “ They never 
came to Horse Shoe Settlement, where the others landed 
from the wreck. I never heard of that boat’s crew or of any 
landing here .” 

“ No. They kept on over the range south to the Mission. 

I reckon they didn’t know there was a way down on this 
side to Horse Shoe,” returned Cissy. 

Brother Seabright moved on, and continued his slow, 
plodding march. But he kept a little nearer Cissy, and 
she was conscious that he occasionally looked at her. 
Presently he said— 

“ You have a heavenly gift, Miss Appleby.” 

Cissy flushed, and her hand involuntarily went to one 
of her long, distinguishing curls. It might be that. The 
preacher continued— 

“ Yes ; a voice like yours is a heavenly gift. And you 
have properly devoted it to His service. Have you been 
singing long ? ” 

“ About two years. But I’ve got to study a heap yet.” 

“ The little birds don’t think it necessary to study to praise 
Him,” said the preacher sententiously. 

It occurred to Cissy that this was very unfair argument. 
She said quickly— 

“ But the little birds don’t have to follow words in the 
hymn-books. You don’t give out lines to larks and bob-o- 
links,” and blushed. 
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The pr ea che r smiled. It was a very en S a S ing smile, 
Cissy thought, that lightened his hard mouth. It enabled 
her to take heart of grace, and presemly to chatter like 
the very birds she had disparaged. Oh yes ; she knew she 
had to learn a great deal more. She had studied “ some -• 
already. She was taking lessons over at Point Concepcion 
where her aunt had friends, and she went three times a week’ 

1 he gentleman who taught her was a Catholic, and, of course 
he knew she was a Protestant. She would have preferred 

in h d T; I’" m ° thcrand ^ -ere both dead, 
and had left her with her aunt. She liked it better because 

It was sunnier and brighter there. She loved the sun and 

warmth. She had listened to what he had said about the 

dampness and gloom of the chapel. It was true. The 

dampness was that dreadful sometimes it just ruined her 

clothes, and even made her hoarse. Did he think they 

ii 0 n rea ,", y take ' ,iS adV ' iCe and cIear out the -oods round 
the chapel ? 

“ Would you like it ?” he asked pleasantly 

“ And you think you wouldn’t pine so much for the sun¬ 
shine and warmth of the Mission ? ” 

“ I’m not pining,” said Cissy, with a toss of her curls “ for 

anything or anybody; but I think the woods ought to be 

cleared out IPs just as it was when the runaways hid there.” 

• ' ^runaways hid ihoro /» said Brother Seabright 
quickly. What runaways ? ” b 

“ Why, the boat’s crew,” said Cissy. 

“ Why do you call them runaways ?” 

“ I don’t know Didn’t you l ” said Cissy simply. 
Didnt you say they never came back to Horse Shoe 
Bay? Ierhaps I had it from auntie. But I know it’s 

damp and creepy; and when I was littler I used to be 
frightened to be alone there practising.” 
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“ Why ? ” said the preacher quickly. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” hurried on Cissy, with a vague 
impression that she had said too much. “ Only my fancy, 

I guess.” 

“Well,” said Brother Seabright, after a pause, “we’ll 
see what can be done to make a clearing there. Birds 
sing best in the sunshine, and you ought to have some say 
about it.” 

Cissy’s dimples and blushes came together this time. 
“That’s our house,” she said suddenly, with a slight accent 
of relief, pointing to a weather-beaten farmhouse on the 
edge of the gorge. “ 1 turn off here, but you keep straight 
on for the Mills ; they’re back in the woods a piece. But,” 
she stammered, with a sudden shamed sense of her forgotten 
hospitality, “won’t you come in and see aunty?” 

“No, thank you, not now.” He stopped, turning his 
gaze from the house to her. “How old is your house? 
Was it there at the time of the wreck?” 

“Yes,” said Cissy. 

“ It’s odd that the crew did not come there for help, 
eh?” 

“ Maybe they overlooked it in the darkness and the 
storm,” said Cissy simply. “Good-bye, sir.” 

The preacher held her hand for an instant in his power¬ 
ful but gently graduated grasp. “Good-bye until evening 
service.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cissy. 

The young girl tripped on towards the house, a little 
agitated and conscious, and yet a little proud as she saw 
the faces of her aunt, her uncle, her two cousins, and even 
her discarded escort, Jo Adams, at the window, watching 
her. 

“So,” said her aunt, as she entered breathlessly, “ye 
walked home with the preacher! It was a speshal provi- 
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dence and manifestation for ye, Cissy. I hope ye was 

mannerly and humble, and profited by the words of 
grace.” 

“I don’t know,” said Cissy, putting aside her hat and 
cloak listlessly. “ He didn’t talk much of anything but 
the old wreck of the Tama pais:' 

“What?” said her aunt quickly. 

I he wreck of the Tamapais, and the boat’s crew that 
came up the gorge,” repeated the young girl. 

“And what did he know about the boat’s crew?” said 
her aunt hurriedly, fixing her black eyes on Cissy. 

“Nothing except what I told him.” 

“ What you told him ! ” echoed her aunt, with an ominous 
colour filling the sallow hollows of her cheek. 

“Yes! He has been a sailor, you know, and I 

thought it would interest him ; and it did ! He thought 
it strange.” 

“Cecilia Jane Appleby,” said her aunt shrilly, “do you 
mean to say that you threw away your chances of salvation 
and saving grace just to tell gossiping talcs that you knew 
was lies, and evil report, and false witnesses! ” 

“I only talked of what I’d heard, Aunt Vashti,” said 
Cecilia indignantly. “And he afterwards talked of—of— 

my voice, and said I had a heavenly gift,” she added, with 
a slight quiver of her lip. 

Aunt Vashti regarded the girl sharply. 

“And you may thank the Lord for that heavenly gift,” 
she said, in a slightly lower voice; “for ef ye hadn’t to use 
it to-night, I'd shut ye up in your room, to make it pay for 
yer foolish gaddin’ tongue / And I reckon I’ll escort ye to 
chapel to-night myself, miss, and get shut o’ some of this 
foolishness.” 
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PART II. 

The broad plaza of the Mission de la Concepcion had 
been baking in the day-long sunlight. Shining drifts from 
the outlying sand dunes, blown across the ill-paved road¬ 
way, radiated the heat in the faces of the few loungers like 
the pricking of Liliputian arrows, and invaded even the 
cactus hedges. The hot air visibly quivered over the dark 
red tiles of the tieuda roof, as if they were undergoing a 
second burning. The black shadow of a chimney on the 
whitewashed adobe wall was like a door or cavernous opening 
in the wall itself; the tops of the olive and pear trees seen 
• above it were russet and sere already in the fierce light. 
Even the moist breath of the sea beyond had quite evapo¬ 
rated before it crossed the plaza, and now rustled the leaves 
in the Mission garden with a dry, crepitant sound. 

Nevertheless, it seemed to Cissy Appleby, as she crossed 
the plaza, a very welcome change from West Woodlands. 
Although the late winter rains had ceased a month ago— 
a few days after the revivalist preacher had left—the woods 
around the chapel were still sodden and heavy, and the 
threatened improvement in its site had not taken place. 
Neither had the preacher himself alluded to it again; his 
evening sermon—the only other one he preached there— 
was unexciting, and he had, in fact, left West Woodlands 
without any display of that extraordinary exhortatory faculty 
for which he was famous. Yet Cissy, in spite of her enjoy¬ 
ment of the dry, hot Mission, remembered him, and also 
recalled, albeit poutingly, his blunt suggesting that she was 
“ pining for it.” Nevertheless, she would like to have sung 
for him here —supposing it was possible to conceive of a 
Sidon Brotherhood Chapel at the Mission. It was a great 
pity, she thought, that the Sidon Brotherhood and the 
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Franciscan Brotherhood were not more brotherly tmvards 
each other. Cissy belonged to the former by hereditary 
right, locality, and circumstance, but it is to be feared that 
her theology was imperfect. 

She entered a lane between the Mission wall and a lighter 
iron-fenced enclosure, once a part of the garden, but now 
the appurtenance of a private dwelling that was reconstructed 
over the heavy adobe shell of some forgotten structure of 
the old ecclesiastical founders. It was pierced by many 
windows and openings, and that sunlight and publicity 
which the former padres had jealously excluded was now 
wooed from long balconies and verandahs by the new 
proprietor, a well-to-do American. Elisha Braggs, whose 

C O ' 

name was generously and euphoniously translated by his 
native neighbours into “ Don Eliseo,” although a heretic, 
had given largess to the church in the way of restoring its 
earthquake-shaken tower, and in presenting a new organ to 
its dilapidated choir. He had further endeared himself to 
the conservative Spanish population by introducing no 
obtrusive improvements; by distributing his means through 
the old channels; by apparently inciting no further alien 
immigration, but contenting himself to live alone among 
them, adopting their habits, customs, and language. A 
harmless, musical taste, and a disposition to instruct the 
young boy choristers, was equally balanced by great skill in 
horsemanship and the personal management of a ranch of 
wild cattle on the inland plains. 

Consciously pretty, and prettily conscious in her whitc- 
starched, rose-sprigged muslin, her pink parasol, beribboned 
gipsy hat, and the long manelike curls that swung over her 
shoulders, Cissy entered the house, and was shown to the 
large, low drawing-room on the ground-floor. She once 
more inhaled its hot pot-pourri fragrance, in which the spice 
of the Castilian rose-leaves of the garden was dominant. A 
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few boys, whom she recognised as the choristers of the 
Mission and her fellow-pupils, were already awaiting her 
with some degree of anxiety and impatience. This fact, 
and a certain quick animation that sprang to the blue eyes 
of the master of the house as the rose-sprigged frock and 
long curls appeared at the doorway, showed that Cissy was 
clearly the favourite pupil. 

Elisha Braggs was a man of middle age, with a figure 
somewhat rounded by the adipose curves of a* comfortable 
life, and an air of fastidiousness, which was, however, 
occasionally at variance with what seemed to be his original 
condition. He greeted Cissy with a certain nervous over- 
consciousness of his duties as host and teacher, and then 
plunged abruptly into the lesson. It lasted an hour, Cissy 
tactfully dividing his somewhat exclusive instruction with 
the others, and even interpreting it to their slower compre¬ 
hension. When it was over, the choristers shyly departed, 
according to their usual custom, leaving Cissy and Don 
Eliseo—and occasionally one of the padres —to more 
informal practising and performance. Neither the ingenu¬ 
ousness of Cissy nor the worldly caution of Aunt Vashti had 
ever questioned the propriety of these prolonged and se¬ 
cluded stances ; and the young girl herself, although by no 
means unaccustomed to the bashful attentions of the youth 
of West Woodlands, had never dreamed of these later 
musical interviews as being anything but an ordinary recrea¬ 
tion of her art. The feeling of gratitude and kindness she 
had for Don Eliseo, her aunt’s friend, had never left her con¬ 
scious or embarrassed when she was alone with him. But 
to-day, possibly from his own nervousness and preoccupa¬ 
tion, she was aware of some vague uneasiness, and at an 
early opportunity rose to go. But Don Eliseo gently laid 
his hand on hers and said— 

“ Don’t go yet; I want to talk to you.” 
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His touch suddenly reminded her that once or twice he 
had done the same thing, and she had been disagreeably 
impressed by it. But she lifted her brown eyes to his with 
an unconsciousness of his meaning that was more crushing 
than a withdrawal of her hand, and waited for him to go on. 

“It is such a long way for you to come, and you have so 
little time to stay when you arc here, that I am thinking of 
asking your aunt to let you live here at the Mission, as a 
pupil, in the house of the Scnora Hermandez, until your 
lessons are finished. Padre Josd will attend to the rest of 
your education. Would you like it?” 

Poor Cissy’s eyes leaped up in unaffected and sparkling 
affirmation before her tongue replied. To bask in this 
beloved sunshine for days together; to have this quaint 
Spanish life before her eyes, and those soft Spanish accents 
in her ears; to forget herself in wandering in the old-time 
Mission garden beyond ; to have daily access to Mr. Braggs’s 
piano and the organ of the church—this was indeed the 
realisation of her fondest dreams! Yet she hesitated. 
Somewhere in her inherited Puritan nature was a vague 
conviction that it was wrong, and it. seemed even to find an 
echo in the warning of the preacher : this was what she was 
“ pining for.” 

“ I don’t know,” she stammered. “ I must ask auntie ; 

I shouldn’t like to leave her; and there’s the chapel.” 

“Isn’t that revivalist preacher enough to run it for a 
while ? ” said her companion half-sneeringly. 

The remark was not a tactful one. 

“Mr. Seabright hasn’t been here for a month,” she 
answered, somewhat quickly. “ But he’s coming next 
Sunday, and I’m glad of it. He’s a very good man. And 
there’s nothing he don’t notice. He saw how silly it was 
to stick the chapel into the very heart of the woods, and he 
told them so.” 
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“ And I suppose he’ll run up a brand new meeting-house 
out on the road,” said Braggs, smiling. 

“ No, he’s going to open up the woods, and let the sun 
and light in, and clear out the underbrush.” 

“ And what’s that for ? ” 

There was such an utter and abrupt change in the 
speaker’s voice and manner—which until then had been 
lazily fastidious and confident—that Cissy was startled. 
And the change being rude and dictatorial, she was startled 
into opposition. She had wanted to say that the improve¬ 
ment had been suggested by her y but she took a more 
aggressive attitude. 

“ Brother Seabright says it’s a question of religion and 
morals. It’s a scandal and a wrong, and a disgrace to the 
Word, that the chapel should have been put there.” 

Don Eliseo’s face turned so white and waxy that Cissy 
M ould have noticed it had she not femininely looked away 
while taking this attitude. 

“ I suppose that’s part of his sensation style, and very 
effective,” he said, resuming his former voice and manner. 
“ I must try to hear him some day. But now, in regard to 
your coming here, of course I shall consult your aunt, 
although I imagine she will have no objection. I only 
wanted to know how you felt about it.” He again laid his 
hand on hers. 

“ I should like to come very much,” said Cissy timidly ; 
“and it’s very kind of you, I’m sure; but you will see what 
auntie says, won’t you ? ” She withdrew her hand after 
momentarily grasping his, as if his own act had been only a 
parting salutation, and departed. 

Aunt Vashti received Cissy’s account of her interview 
with a grim satisfaction. “ She did not know what ideas 
young gals had nowadays, but in her time she’d been fit to 
jump outer her skin at such an offer from such a good man 
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as Elisha Braggs. And he was a rich man, too. And ef 
he was goin’ to give her an edication free, it wasn’t goin’ to 
stop there. For her part, she didn’t like to put ideas in 
young girls’ heads—goodness knows they’d enough foolish¬ 
ness already—but if Cissy made a Christian use of her gifts, 
and ’tended to her edication and privileges, and made her¬ 
self a fit helpmeet for any man, she would say that there 
were few men in these parts that was as “ comf’ble ketch ” 

as Lish Braggs, or would make as good a husband and 
provider.” 

I he blood suddenly left Cissy’s cheeks, and then returned 
with uncomfortable heat. Her aunt’s words had suddenly 
revealed to her the meaning of the uneasiness she had felt 
in Braggs’s house that morning—the old repulsion that had 
come at his touch. She had never thought of him as a 
suitor or a beau before, yet it now seemed perfectly plain to 
her that this was the ulterior meaning of his generosity. 
And yet she received his ofTer to educate her. She did not 
conceal from herself the pride and satisfaction she felt in 
this presumptive selection of her as his wife, the worldly 
advantages that it promised, nor that it was a destiny far 
beyond her deserts. Yet she was conscious of exactly the 
same sense of wrong-doing in her prefercnces-somcthin- 
that seemed vaguely akin to that “ conviction of sin ” of 
which she had heard so much—as when she received his 
ofTer of education. It was this mixture of fear and satis¬ 
faction that caused her alternate paling and flushing, yet 
this time it was the fear that came first. Perhaps she was 
becoming unduly sensitive. The secretiveness of her sex 

andV 0 r v ^ ^ ^ awkwardl y ^"ged the subject, 
Zt r T P,aCCntly beliCvin S that words had 

fallen on fruitful soil, discreetly said no more. 

It was a hot morning when Cissy walked alone to chapel 
early next Sunday. There was a dry irritation in the air 
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which even the North-west Trades, blowing through the sea¬ 
ward gorge, could not temper, and for the first time in her 
life she looked forward to the leafy seclusion of the buried 
chapel with a feeling of longing. She had avoided her 
youthful escort, for she wished to practise alone for an hour 
before the service with the new harmonium, that had taken 
the place of the old accordion and its unskilful performer. 
Perhaps, too, there was a timid desire to be at her best on 
the return of Brother Seabright, and to show him, with a 
new performance, that the “ heavenly gift ” had not been 
neglected. She opened the chapel with the key she always 
carried, “swished” away an intrusive squirrel, left the 
window open for a moment until the beating of frightened 
wings against the rafters had ceased, and, after carefully 
examining the floor for spiders, mice, and other creeping 
things, brushed away a few fallen leaves and twigs from the 
top of the harmonium. Then, with her long curls tossed 
over her shoulders and hanging limply down the back of 
her new maple-leaf-yellow frock—which was also a timid 
recognition of Brother Seabright’s return—and her brown 
eyes turned to the rafters, this rustic St. Cecilia of the 
Coast Range began to sing. The shell of the little building 
dilated with the melody, the sashes of the windows pul¬ 
sated, the two ejected linnets joined in timidly from their 
coign of vantage in the belfry outside, and the limp vines 
above the porch swayed like her curls. Once she thought 
she heard stealthy footsteps without; once she was almost 
certain she felt the brushing of somebody outside against 
the thin walls of the chapel; and once she stopped to 
glance quickly at the window with a strange instinct that 
some one was looking at her. But she quickly reflected 
that Brother Seabright would only come there when the 
Deacons did, and with them. Why she should think 
that it was Brother Seabright, or why Brother Seabright 
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should come thus and at such a time, she could not have 
explained. 

He did not, in fact, make his appearance until later, and 
after the congregation had quite filled the chapel. He did 
not, moreover, appear to notice her as she sat there, and 
when he gave out the hymn he seemed to have quietly 
overlooked the new harmonium. She sang her best, how¬ 
ever, and more than one of the audience thought that 
“little Sister Appleby” had greatly improved. Indeed, it 
would not have seemed strange to some—remembering 
Brother Seabright’s discursive oratory—if he had made 
some allusion to it. But he did not. His heavy eyes 
moved slowly over the congregation, and he began. 

As usual, he did not take a text. But he would talk to 
them that morning about “ the Conviction of Sin,” and 
the sense of wrong-doing that was innate in the sinner. 
This included all forms of temptation, for what was tempta¬ 
tion but the inborn consciousness of something to struggle 
against ?—and that was sin. At this apparently concise 
exposition of her own feelings in regard to Don Eliseo’s 
ofTer, Cissy felt herself blushing to the roots of her curls. 
Could it be possible that Brother Scabright had heard of 
her temptation to leave West Woodlands, and that this 
warning was intended for her? He did not even look in 
her direction. Vet his next sentence seemed to be an 
answer to her own mental query. “ Folks might ask,” he 
continued, “if even the young and inexperienced should 
feel this, or was there a state of innocent guilt without 
• consciousness?” He would answer that question by telling 
them what had happened to him that morning. He had 
come to the chapel, not by the road, but through the tangled 
woods behind them (Cissy started), through the thick brush 
and undergrowth that was choking the life out of this 
little chapel—the wilderness that he had believed was never 
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before trodden by human feet, and was known only to roam¬ 
ing beasts and vermin. But that was where he was wrong. 

In the stillness of the listening silence, a sudden cough 
from some one in one of the back benches produced that 
instantaneous diversion of attention common to humanity 
on such occasions. Cissy’s curls swung round with the 
others. But she was surprised to see that Mr. Braggs was 
seated in one of the benches near the door, and from the 
fact of his holding a handkerchief to his mouth, and being 
gazed at by his neighbours, it was evident that it was he 
who had coughed. Perhaps he had come to West Wood¬ 
lands to talk to her aunt ? With the preacher before her, 
and her probable suitor behind her, she felt herself again 
blushing. 

o 

Brother Seabright continued. Yes, he was wrong, for 
there before him, in the depths of the forest, were two 
children. They were looking at a bush of “pizon berries” 
—the deadly nightshade, as it was fitly called—and one 
was warning the other of its dangerous qualities. 

“But how do you know' it’s the * pizon berry’?” asked 
the other. 

u Because it’s larger, and nicer, and bigger, and easier to 
get than the real good ones,” returned the first. 

And it was so. Thus was the truth revealed from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings; even they were conscious 
of temptation and sin! But here there was another in¬ 
terruption from the back benches, which proved, however, 
to be only the suppressed giggle of a boy—evidently the 
youthful hero of the illustration—surprised into nervous 
hilarity. 

The preacher then passed to the “ Conviction of Sin ”— 
in its more familiar phases. Many brothers confounded 
this with discoi'ery and publicity . It was not their own sin 
“finding them out,” but others discovering it. Until that 
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happened, they fancied themselves safe, stilling their 
consciences, confounding the blinded eye of the world with 
the all-seeing eye of the Lord. But were they safe even 
then ? Did not sooner or later the sea deliver up its dead, 
the earth what was buried in it, the wild woods what its 
depths had hidden ? Was not the foolish secret, the guilty 
secret, the forgotten sin, sure to be disclosed ? Then if 
they could not fly from the testimony of His works, if they 
could not evade even their fellow-man, why did they not 
first turn to Him ? Why, from the penitent child at his 
mother’s knee to the murderer on the scaffold, did they 
only at the last confess unto Him ? 

His voice and manner had suddenly changed. From 
the rough note of accusation and challenge it had passed 
into the equally rough but broken and sympathetic accents 
of appeal. Why did they hesitate longer to confess their 
sin—not to man—but unto Him? Why did they delay? 
Now—that evening! that very moment! this was the 
appointed time! He entreated them in the name of 
religious faith, in the name of a human brotherly love. 
His delivery was now no longer deliberate, but hurried 
and panting; his speech now no longer chosen, but made 
up of reiterations and repetitions, ejaculations, and even 
incoherent epithets. His gestures and long intonations, 
which began to take the place of even that interrupted 
speech, affected them more than his reasoning ! Short sighs 
escaped them; they swayed to and fro with the rhythm of 
his voice and movements. They had begun to comprehend 
this exacerbation of emotion—this paroxysmal rhapsody. 
This was the dithyrambic exaltation they had ardently 
waited for. They responded quickly—first with groans, 
equally inarticulate murmurs of assent, shouts of “ Glory,” 
and the reckless invocation of sacred names. Then a wave 
of hysteria seemed to move the whole mass, and broke into 
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tears and sobs among the women. In her own excited 
consciousness it seemed to Cissy that some actual struggle 
between good and evil—like unto the casting-out of devils 
—was shaking the little building. She cast a hurried 
glance behind her, and saw Mr. Braggs sitting erect, white 
and scornful. She knew that she too was shrinking from 
the preacher—not from any sense of conviction, but 
because he was irritating and disturbing her innate sense of 
fitness and harmony—and she was pained that Mr. Braggs 
should see him thus. Meantime the weird, invisible 
struggle continued, heightened, and, it seemed to her, 
incited by the partisan groans and exultant actions of those 
around her, until suddenly a wild, despairing cry arose above 
the conflict. A vague fear seized her—the voice was 
familiar! She turned in time to see the figure of Aunt 
Vashti rise in her scat with a hysterical outburst, and fall 
convulsively forward upon her knees! She would have 
rushed to her side, but the frenzied woman was instantly 
caught by Deacon Shadwell and surrounded by a group of 
her own sex, and became hidden. And when Cissy re¬ 
covered herself she was astonished to find Brother Seabright 
—with every trace of his past emotion vanished from his 
hard-set face—calmly taking up his coherent discourse in 
his ordinary level tones. The furious struggle of the 
moment before was over; the chapel and its congregation 
had fallen back into an exhausted and apathetic silence ! 
Then the preacher gave out the hymn—the words were 
singularly jubilant among that usually mournful collection 
in the book before her — and Cissy began it with a 
tremulous voice. But it gained strength, clearness, and 
volume as she went on, and she felt thrilled throughout 
with a new human sympathy she had never known before. 
The preacher’s bass supported her now for the first time 
not unmusically—and the service was over. 
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Relieved, she turned quickly to join her aunt, but a hand 
was laid gently upon her shoulder. It was Brother Seabright, 
who had just stepped from the platform. The congregating 

knowing her to be the niece of the hysteric woman, passed 
out without disturbing them. 

“ You have ’ in ^eed, improved your gift, Sister Cecilia,” 
he said gravely. “ You must have practised much.” 

“ Yes—that is, no .'—only a little,” stammered Cissy. 

But, excuse me, I must look after auntie,” she added, 
drawing timidly away. ’ 

11 Your aunt ,s better, and has gone on with Sister Shad- 
well She is not in need of your help, and really would 

do better without you just now. I shall see her myself 
presently.” 

‘‘But you made her sick already,” said Cissy, with a 

sudden, half-nervous audacity. “ You even frightened me ” 

“ 1* tightened you?” repeated Seabright, looking at her 
quickly. 

“ Yes, ’ said Cissy, meeting his gaze with brown, truthful 
eyes. “ Yes, when you—when you—made those faces 
I like to hear you talk, but—” she stopped. 

Brother Seabnght’s rare smile again lightened his face. 
But it seemed sadder than when she had first seen it. 

“Then you have been practising again at the Mission ?” 
he said quietly, “ and you still prefer it ? ” 

“Yes,” said Cissy. She wanted to appear as loyal to 
the Mission in Brother Seabright’s presence as she was 
faithful to West Woodlands in Mr. Braggs’s. She had no 
idea that this was dangerously near to coquetry. So she said 
a little archly, “I don’t see why you don’t like the Mission. 
You’re a missionary yourself. The old Padres come here 
to spread the Word. So do you.” 

“ But not in that way,” he said curtly. “ I’ ve seen 
enough of them when I was knocking round the world 

VOL. IX. 
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a seafaring man and a sinner. I knew them—receivers 
of the ill-gotten gains of adventurers, fools, and scoundrels. 
I knew them—enriched by the spoils of persecution and 
oppression ; gathering under their walls outlaws and fugitives 
from justice, and flinging an indulgence here and an abso¬ 
lution there, as they were paid for it. Don’t talk to me 
of them —I know them.” 

They were passing out of the chapel together, and he 
made an impatient gesture as if dismissing the subject. 
Accustomed though she was to the sweeping criticism of her 
Catholic friends by her West Woodlands associates, she was 
nevertheless hurt by his brusqueness. She dropped a little 
behind, and they separated at the porch. Notwithstanding 
her anxiety to see her aunt, she felt she could not now 
go to Deacon Shadwell’s without seeming to follow him— 
and after he had assured her that her help was not re¬ 
quired ! She turned aside and made her way slowly towards 
her home. 

There she found her aunt had not returned, gathering from 
her uncle that she was recovering from a fit of “ high strikes ” 
(hysterics), and would be better alone. Whether he under¬ 
rated her complaint, or had a consciousness of his masculine 
helplessness in such disorders, he evidently made light of it. 
And when Cissy afterwards, a little ashamed that she had 
allowed her momentary pique against Brother Seabright to 
stand in the way of her duty, determined to go to her aunt, 
instead of returning to the chapel that evening, he did not 
oppose it. She learned also that Mr. Braggs had called 
in the morning, but finding that her aunt Vashti w r as at 
chapel, he had followed her there, intending to return with 
her. But he had not been seen since the service, and had 
evidently returned to the Mission. 

But when she reached Deacon Shadwell’s house she 
was received by Mrs. Shadwell only. Her aunt, said that 
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lady, was physically better, but Brother Seabright had left 
“ partikler word ” that she was to see nobody. It was an 
extraordinary case of “ findin’ the Lord,” the like of which 
had never been known before in West Woodlands, and she 
(Cissy) would yet be proud of one of her “fammerly being 
speshally selected for Grace.” But the “workin’s o’ salva° 
tion was not to be finicked away on worldly things or even 
the affections of the flesh and if Cissy really loved her 
aunt, “she wouldn’t interfere with her while she was, so 
to speak, still on the mourners’ bench, wrastlin’ with the 
Sperret in their back sittin’-room.” But she might wait 

until Brother Seabright’s return from evening chapel after 
service. 

Cissy waited. Nine o’clock came, but Brother Seabright 
did not return. Then a small but inconsequent dignity 
took possession of her, and she slightly tossed her long curls 
from her shoulders. She was not going to wait for any man’s 
permission to sec her own aunt! If auntie did not want to 
see her, that was enough ! She could go home alone. She 
didn’t want any one to go with her. 

Lifted and sustained by these lofty considerations, with 
an erect head and slightly ruffled mane, well enwrapped in 
a becoming white merino “cloud,” the young girl stepped 
out on her homeward journey. She had certainly enough to 
occupy her mind, and, perhaps, justify her independence. To 
have a suitor for her hand in the person of the superior and 
wealthy Mr. Braggs—for that was what his visit that morning to 
West Woodlands meant—and to be personally complimented 
on her improvement by the famous Brother Seabright—all 
within twelve hours—was something to be proud of, even 
although it was mitigated by her aunt’s illness, her suitor’s 
abrupt departure, and Brother Seabright’s momentary cold¬ 
ness and impatience. Oddly enough, this last and appa¬ 
rently trivial circumstance occupied her thoughts more than 
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the others. She found herself looking out for him in the 
windings of the moonlit road ; and when at last she reached 
the turning towards the little wood and chapel, her small 
feet unconsciously lingered until she felt herself blushing 
under her fleecy “ cloud.” She looked down the lane. 
From the point where she was standing the lights of the 
chapel should have been plainly visible; but now all was 
dark. It was nearly ten o’clock, and he must have gone 
home by another road. Then a spirit of adventure seized 
her. She had the key of the chapel in her pocket. She 
remembered she had left a small black Spanish fan—a 
former gift of Mr. Braggs—lying on the harmonium. She 
would go and bring it away, and satisfy herself that Brother 
Seabright was not there still. It was but a step, and in the 
clear moonlight. 

The lane wound before her like a silver stream, except 
where it was interrupted and bridged over by jagged black 
shadows. The chapel itself was black, the clustering trees 
around it were black also; the porch seemed to cover an 
inky well of shadow ; the windows were rayless and dead, 
and in the chancel one still left open showed a yawning 
vault of obscurity within. Nevertheless, she opened the 
door softly, glided into the dark depths, and made her way 
to the harmonium. But here the sound of footsteps with¬ 
out startled her; she glanced hurriedly through the open 
window, and saw the figure of Elisha Braggs suddenly 
revealed in the moonlight as he crossed the path behind 
the chapel. He was closely followed by two peons , whom 
she recognised as his servants at the Mission, and they 
each carried a pickaxe. From their manner it was evident 
that they had no suspicion of her presence in the chapel. 
But they had stopped and were listening. Her heart beat 
quickly; with a sudden instinct she ran and bolted the 
door. But it was evidently another intruder they were 
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watching, for she presently saw Brother Seabright quietly 
cross the lane and approach the chapel. The three men 
had disappeared; but there was a sudden shout, the 
sound of scuffling, the deep voice of Brother Seabright 
saying, “ Back, there, will you ! Hands off! ” and a pause. 
She could see nothing; she listened in every pulse. Then 
the voice of Brother Seabright arose again quite clearly, 
- slowly, and as deliberately as if it had risen from the 
platform in the chapel. 

“ Lish Barker ! I thought as much ! Lish Barker, first 
mato of the Tanialpais , who was said to have gone down 
with a boat’s crew and the ship's treasure after she struck. 
I thought I knew that face to-day.” 

“ Yes,” said the voice of him whom she had known as 
Elisha Braggs. “Yes, and I knew your face, Jim Sea¬ 
bright, ex-whaler, slaver, pirate, and bo’s’n of the High- 
flyer y marooned in the South Pacific, where you found 
the Lord—ha ! ha!—and became the psalm-singing, con¬ 
verted, American sailor-preacher ! ” 

“ I am not ashamed before men of my past, which every 
one knows,” returned Seabright slowly. “But what of 
yours , Elisha Barker— yours that has made you sham 
death itself to hide it from them ? What of yours —spent 
in the sloth of your ill-gotten gains! Turn, sinner, turn ! 
Turn, Elisha Braggs, while there is yet time 1 ” 

“Belay there, Brother Seabright; we’re not inside your 
Gospel-shop just now ! Keep your palaver for those that 
need it. Let me pass before I have to teach you that 
you haven’t to deal with a gang of hysterical old women 
to-night.” 

“But not until you know that one of these women— 
Vashti White—by God’s grace converted of her sins, has 
confessed her secret and yours, Elisha Barker! Yes! 
She has told me how her sister’s husband—the father of 
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the young girl you are trying to lure away—helped you 
off that night with your booty, took his miserable reward, 
and lived and died in exile with the rest of your wretched 
crew—afraid to return to his home and country—whilst 
you—shameless and impenitent—lived in slothful ease at 
the Mission ! ” 

“ Liar ! Let me pass ! ” 

“ Not until I know your purpose here to-night.” 

“Then take the consequences! Here, Pedro! Ramon ! 
Seize him. Tie him head and heels together, and toss him 
in the bush ! ” 

The sound of scuffling recommenced. The struggle 
seemed fierce and long, with no breath wasted in useless 
outcry. Then there was a bright flash, a muffled report, 
and the stinging and fire of gunpowder at the window. 

Transfixed with fear, Cissy cast a despairing glance 
around her. Ah, the bell-rope ! In another instant she 
had grasped it frantically in her hands. 

All the fear, indignation, horror, sympathy, and wild 
appeal for help that had arisen helplessly in her throat, and 
yet remained unuttered, now seemed to thrill through her 
fingers and the tightened rope, and broke into frantic voice 
in the clanging metal above her. The whole chapel, the 
whole woodland, the clear, moonlit sky above, was filled 
with its alarming accents. It shrieked, implored, protested, 
summoned, and threatened in one ceaseless outcry, seeming 
to roll over and over—as, indeed, it did—in leaps and 
bounds that shook the belfry. Never before, even in the 
blows of the striking surges, had the bell of the Tamalpais 
clamoured like that! Once she heard above the turmoil 
the shaking of the door against the bolt that still held 
firmly; once she thought she heard Seabright’s voice call¬ 
ing to her; once she thought she smelt the strong smoke 
of burning grass. But she kept on until the window was 
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suddenly darkened by a figure, and Brother Scabright, 
leaping in, caught her in his arms as she was reeling, faint¬ 
ing, but still clinging to the rope. 

But his strong presence and some powerful magnetism 
in his touch restored her. 

“ You have heard all ! ” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then for your aunt’s sake, for your dead father’s sake, 
forget all ! That wretched man has fled with his wounded 
hirelings—let his sin go with him. But the vilbge is 
alarmed—the brethren may be here any moment! Neither 
question nor deny what I shall tell them. Fear nothing ; 
God \\\W forgive the silence that leaves the vengeance to 
His hands alone!” Voices and footsteps were heard 
approaching the chapel. Brother Scabright significantly 
pressed her hand and strode towards the door. Deacon 
Shad well was first to enter. 

“ You here—Brother Seabright ! What has happened ? ” 

“ God be praised ! ” said Brother Seabright cheerfully, 
“nothing of consequence! The danger is over! Yet, but 
for the courage and presence of mind of Sister Appleby a 
serious evil might have been done.” He paused, and with 
another voice turned half interrogatively towards her. 
“ Some children, or a passing tramp, had carelessly thrown 
matches in the underbrush, and they were ignited beside the 
chapel. Sister Appleby chancing to return here, for-” 

“ For my fan,” said Cissy, with a timid truthfulness of 
accent. 

“ Found herself unable to cope with it; and it occurred to 
her to give the alarm you heard. I happened to be passing, 
and was first to respond. Haply the flames had made but 
little headway, and were quickly beaten down. It is all 
over now. But let us hope that the speedy clearing out of 
the underbrush and the opening of the woods around the 
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chapel will prevent any recurrence of the alarm of to¬ 
night.” 

* 

1 hat the lesson thus reiterated by Brother Seabright was 
effective, the following extract, from the columns of the 
J! ’hale Point Gazette , may not only be offered as evidence, 
but may even give the cautious reader further light on the 
episode itself:— 

“strange discovery at west woodlands. 

“the ‘tamalpais’ mystery again. 

“The improvements in the clearing around the Sidon 
Chapel at West Woodlands, undertaken by the Rev. James 
Seabright, have disclosed another link in the mystery 
which surrounded the loss of the Tamalpais some years 
ago at \\ hale Mouth Point It will be remembered that the 
boat containing Adams & Co.’s treasure, the Tamalpais' 
first officer, and a crew of four men, was lost on the 
rocks shortly after leaving the ill-fated vessel. None of 
the bodies were ever recovered, and the treasure itself 
completely baffled the search of divers and salvers. A lid¬ 
less box bearing the mark of Adams & Co., of the kind 
in which their treasure was usually shipped, was yesterday 
found in the woods behind the chapel, half buried in brush, 
bark, and windfalls. 1 here were no other indications, 
except the traces of a camp-fire at some remote period, 
probably long before the building of the chapel. But how 
and when the box was transported to the upland, and by 
whose agency, still remains a matter of conjecture. Our 
reporter, who visited the Reverend Mr. Seabright, who has 
lately accepted the regular ministry of the chapel, was 
offered every facility for information, but it was evident 
that the early settlers who were cognisant of the fact—if 
there were any—are either dead or have left the vicinity.” 
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Dick Bracy gazed again at the Hacienda de los Osos, and 
hesitated. There it lay—its low whitewashed walls looking 
like a quartz outcrop of the long, lazy hillside—unmistak¬ 
ably hot, treeless, and staring broadly in the uninterrupted 
Californian sunlight. Yet he knew that behind those 
blistering walls was a reposeful patio, surrounded by low- 
pitched verandahs; that the casa was full of roomy 
corridors, nooks, and recesses, in which lurked the shadows 
of a century; and that, hidden by the farther wall, was 
a lonely old garden, hoary with gnarled pear-trees, and 
smothered in the spice and dropping leaves of its baking 
roses. He knew that, although the unwinking sun might 
glitter on its red tiles, and the unresting trade-winds whistle 
around its angles, it always kept one unvarying tempera¬ 
ture and untroubled calm, as if the dignity of years had 
triumphed over the changes of ephemeral seasons. But 
would others see it with his eyes? Would his practical, 
housekeeping aunt, and his pretty modern cousin-? 

“ Well, what do you say ? Speak the word, and you can 
go into it with your folks to-morrow. And I reckon you 
won’t want to take anything either, for you’ll find everything 
there—just as the old Don left it. I don’t want it; the 
land is good enough for me; I shall have my vaqueros and 
ratichcros to look after the crops and the cattle, and they 
won’t trouble you, for their sheds and bams will be two 
miles away. You can stay there as long as you like, and 
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go when you choose. You might like to try it for a spell ; 
it’s all the same to me. lint I should think it the sort of 
thing a man like you would fancy, and it seems the right 
thing to have you there. Well—what shall it be? Is it 
a go ? ” 

Dick knew that the speaker was sincere. It was an offer 
perfectly characteristic of his friend, the Western millionaire, 
who had halted by his side; and he knew also that the 
slow lifting of his bridle rein preparatory to starting forward 
again, was the business-like gesture of a man who wasted no 
time even over his acts of impulsive liberality. In another 
moment he would dismiss the unaccepted offer from his 
mind—without concern and without resentment. 

“ Thank you—it is a go,” said Dick gratefully. 

Nevertheless, when he reached his own little home in 
the outskirts of San Francisco that night, he was a trifle 
nervous in confiding to the lady, who was at once his aunt 
and housekeeper, the fact that he was now the possessor 
of a huge mansion, in whose patio alone the little eight- 
roomed villa where they had lived contentedly might be 
casually dropped. “ You see, Aunt Viney,” he hurriedly 
explained, “ it would have been so ungrateful to have 
refused him—and it really was an offer as spontaneous as it 
was liberal. And then, you see, we need occupy only a 
part of the casa." 

“And who will look after the other part?” said Aunt 
Viney grimly. “That will have to be kept tidy, too. And 
the servants for such a house, where in heaven are they to 
come from ? Or do they go with it ? ” 

“No,” said Dick quickly; “the servants left with their 
old master, when Ringstone bought the property. But 
we’ll find servants enough in the neighbourhood—Mexican 
tieons and Indians, you know.” 

Aunt Viney sniffed. “ And you'll have to entertain—if 
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it’s a big house. There are all your Spanish neighbours. 
They’ll be gallivanting in and out all the time.” 

“They won’t trouble us,” he returned, with some hesi¬ 
tation. “ You see, they’re furious at the old Don for 
disposing of his lands to an American, and they won’t be 
likely to lcok upon the strangers in the new place as any¬ 
thing but interlopers.” 

“ Oh, that is it, is it ? ” ejaculated Aunt Yiney, with a slight 
puckering of her lips. “ I thought there was something." 

“ My dear aunt,” said Dick, with a sudden illogical heat, 
which he tried to suppress, “ I don’t know what you mean 
by ‘it’ and ‘something.’ Ringstone’s ofier was perfectly 
unselfish; he certainly did not suppose that I would be 
affected, any more than he would be, by the childish senti¬ 
mentality of these people over a legitimate everyday business 
affair. 1 he old Don made a good bargain, and simply sold 
the land he could no longer make profitable with his obsolete 
methods of farming, his gangs of idle retainers, and his 
Noah s Ark machinery, to a man who knew* how to use 
steam-reapers, and hired sensible men to work on shares.” 
Nevertheless, he was angry with himself for making any 
explanation, and still more disturbed that he w*as conscious 
of a certain feeling that it was necessary. 

“I was thinking,” said Aunt Vincy quietly, “that if we 

invited anybody to stay with us—like Cecily, for example 

^it might be rather dull for her if we had no neighbours 
to introduce her to.” 

Dick started; he had not thought of this. He had 
been influenced by the belief that his pretty cousin, who 
was to make them a visit, would like the change and would 
not miss excitement. “ We can always invite some girls 
down there and make our own company,” he answ’ered 
cheerfully. Nevertheless, he was dimly conscious that he 
had already made an airy castle of the old Hacienda, 
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in which Cecily and her aunt moved alone. It was to 
Cecily that he would introduce the old garden ; it was 
Cecily whom he would accompany through the dark cor¬ 
ridors, and with whom he would lounge under the awnings 
of the verandah. All this innocently, and without preju¬ 
dice or ulterior thought. He was not yet in love with the 
pretty cousin whom he had seen but once or twice during 
the past few years, but it was a possibility not unpleasant to 
occasionally contemplate. Yet it was equally possible that 
she might yearn for lighter companionship and accustomed 
amusement; that the passion-fringed garden and shadow- 
haunted corridor might be profaned by hoydenish romping 
and laughter, or by that frivolous flirtation which in others 
he had always regarded as commonplace and vulgar. 

Howbeit, at the end of two weeks he found himself 
regularly installed in the Hacienda de los Osos. His little 
household, reinforced by his cousin Cecily and three peons 
picked up at Los Pinos, bore their transplantation with a 
singular equanimity that seemed to him unaccountable. 
Then occurred one of those revelations of character with 
which Nature is always ready to trip up merely human 
judgment. Aunt Viney, an unrelenting widow of calm but 
unshaken Dutch prejudices, high but narrow in religious 
belief, merged, without a murmur, into the position of chate¬ 
laine of this unconventional, half-Latin household. Accept¬ 
ing the situation without exaltation or criticism, placid but 
unresponsive amidst the youthful enthusiasm of Dick and 
Cecily over each quaint detail, her influence was neverthe¬ 
less felt throughout the lingering length and shadowy breadth 
of the strange old house. The Indian and Mexican ser¬ 
vants, at first awed by her practical superiority, succumbed to 
her half-humorous toleration of their incapacity, and became 
her devoted slaves. Dick was astonished, and even Cecily 
was confounded. “ Do you know,” she said confidentially 
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to her cousin, “ that when that brown Conchita thought to 
please auntie by wearing white stockings instead of going 
round as usual with her cinnamon-coloured bare feet in 
yellow slippers—which I was afraid would be enough to 
send auntie into conniption fits—she actually told her, 
very quietly, to take them off, and dress according to her 
habits and her station ? And you remember that in her big 
square bedroom there is a praying-stool, and a ghastly cruci¬ 
fix, at least three feet long, in ivory and black, quite too 
human for anything ? Well, when I offered to put them in 
the corridor, she said, I ‘needn’t trouble’; that really she 
hadn’t noticed them, and they would do very well where 
they were. You’d think she had been accustomed to this 
sort of thing all her life. It’s just too sweet of her, anyway, 
even if she’s shamming. And if she is, she just does it to 
the life too, and could give those Spanish women points. 
Why, she rode en pillion on Manuel’s mule, behind him, 
holding on by his sash, across to the corral yesterday ; 
and you should have seen Manuel absolutely scrape the 
ground before her with his sombrero when he let her down.” 
Indeed, her tall, erect figure, in black lustreless silk, appear¬ 
ing in a heavily shadowed doorway, or seated in a recessed 
window, gave a new and patrician dignity to the melancholy 
of the Hacienda. It was pleasant to follow this quietly 
ceremonious shadow gliding along the rose-garden at 
twilight, halting at times to bend stiffly over the bushes, 
garden-shears in hand, and carrying a little basket filled 
with withered but still odorous petals, as if she were grimly 
gathering the faded roses of her youth. 

It was also probable that the lively Cecily’s appreciation 
of her aunt might have been based upon another virtue of 
that lady—namely, her exquisite tact in dealing with the 
delicate situation evolved from the always possible relations 
of the two cousins. It was not to be supposed that the 
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servants would fail to invest the young people with Southern 
romance, and even believe that the situation was prearranged 
by the aunt with a view to their eventual engagement. To 
deal with the problem openly, yet without startling the 
consciousness of either Dick or Cecily ; to allow them the 
privileges of children subject to the occasional restraints of 
childhood ; to find certain household duties for the young 
girl that kept them naturally apart until certain hours of 
general relaxation ; to calmly ignore the meaning of her 
retainers’ smiles and glances, and yet to good-humouredly 
accept their interest as a kind of feudal loyalty, was part of 
Aunt Viney’s deep diplomacy. Cecily enjoyed her freedom 
and companionship with Dick, as she enjoyed the novel 
experiences of the old house, the quaint, faded civilisation 
that it represented, and the change and diversion always 
acceptable to youth. She did not feel the absence of other 
girls of her own age; neither was she aware that through 
this omission she was spared the necessity of a confidante or 
a rival—both equally revealing to her thoughtless enjoyment. 
They took their rides together openly and without conceal¬ 
ment, relating their adventures afterwards to Aunt Viney 
with a naivete and frankness that dreamed of no suppression. 
The city-bred Cecily, accustomed to horse exercise solely 
as an ornamental and artificial recreation, felt for the first 
time the fearful joy of a dash across a league-long plain, 
with no onlookers but the scattered wild horses she might 
startle up to scurry before her, or race at her side. Small 
wonder that, mounted on her fiery little mustang, untram¬ 
melled by her short grey riding-habit, free as the wind itself 
that blew through the folds of her flannel blouse, with her 
brown hair half loosed beneath her slouched felt hat, she 
seemed to Dick a more beautiful and womanly figure than 
the stiff, buckramed simulation of man’s angularity and 
precision he had seen in the parks. Perhaps'one day she 
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detected this consciousness too plainly in his persistent eyes. 
Up to that moment she had only watched the glittering 
stretches of yellow grain, in which occasional wind-shorn 
evergreen oaks stood mid-leg deep, like cattle in water, the 
distant silhouette of the Sierras against the steely blue, or per¬ 
haps the frankly happy face of the good-looking young fellow 
at her side. But it seemed to her now that an intruder had 
entered the field—a stranger before whom she was im¬ 
pelled to suddenly fly—half laughingly, half aflrightedly— 
the anxious Dick following wonderingly at her mustang’s 
heels, until she reached the gate of the Hacienda, where 
she fell into a gravity and seriousness that made him 
wonder still more. lie did not dream that his guileless 
cousin had discovered, with a woman’s instinct, a mysterious 
invader who sought to share their guileless companion¬ 
ship, only to absorb it entirely, and that its name was— 
Love ! 

The next day she was so greatly preoccupied with her 
household duties that she could not ride with him. Dick 
felt unaccountably lost. Perhaps this check to their daily 
intercourse was no less accelerating to his feelings than the 
vague motive that induced Cecily to withhold herself. He 
moped in the corridor; he rode out alone, bullying his 
mustang in proportion as he missed his cousin’s gentle 
companionship, and circling aimlessly, but still uncon¬ 
sciously, around the Hacienda as a centre of attraction. 
The sun at last was sinking to the accompaniment of a 
rising wind, which seemed to blow and scatter its broad 
rays over the shimmering plain until every slight protuber¬ 
ance was burnished into startling brightness; the shadows 
of the short green oaks grew disproportionately long, and 
all seemed to point to the white-walled casa. Suddenly he 
started and instantly reined up. 

The figure of a young girl, which he had not before 
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noticed, was slowly moving down the half-shadowed lane 
made by the two walls of the garden and the corral. Cecily ! 
Perhaps she had come out to meet him. He spurred 
forward; but, as he came nearer, he saw that the figure 
and its attire were surely not hers. He reined up again 
abruptly, mortified at his disappointment, and a little 
ashamed lest he should have seemed to have been following 
an evident stranger. He vaguely remembered, too, that there 
was a trail to the high road, through a little swale clothed 
with myrtle and thorn bush, which he had just passed, 
and that she was probably one of his reserved and secluded 
neighbours—indeed, her dress, in that uncertain light, looked 
half Spanish. This was more confusing, since his rashness 
might have been taken for an attempt to force an acquaint¬ 
ance. He wheeled and galloped towards the front of the 
casa as the fig ure disappeared at the angle of the wall. 

“ I don’t suppose you ever see any of our neighbours ? ” 
said Dick to his aunt casually. 

“I really can’t say,” returned the lady, with quiet equani¬ 
mity. “There were some extraordinary-looking foreigners 
on the road to San Gregorio yesterday. Manuel, who was 
driving me, may have known who they were—he is a kind 
of Indian Papist himself, you know—but I didn’t. They 
might have been relations of his, for all I know.” 

At any other time Dick would have been amused at this 
serene relegation of the lofty Estudillos and Peraltas to the 
caste of the Indian convert, but he was worried to think 
that perhaps Cecily was really being bored by the absence 
of neighbours. After dinner, when they sought the rose- 
garden, he dropped upon the little lichen-scarred stone 
bench by her side. It was still warm from the sun ; the hot 
musk of the roses filled the air; the whole garden, shielded 
from the cool evening trade-winds by its high walls, still 
kept the glowing memory of the afternoon sunshine. Aunt 
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Yiney, with her garden basket on her arm, moved ghostlike 
among the distant bushes. 

“I hope you are not getting bored here?” he said, after 
a slight inconsequent pause. 

“Does that mean that you are?” she returned, raising 
her mischievous eyes to his. 

“No; but I thought you might find it lonely, without 
neighbours.” 

“I stayed in today,’ she said, femininely replying to the 
unasked question, “ because I fancied Aunt Viney might 
think it selfish of me to leave her alone so much.” 

“ But you are not lonely ? ” 

Certainly not! The young lady was delighted with the 
whole place, with the quaint old garden, the mysterious 
corridors, the restful quiet of everything, the picture of 
dear Aunt Viney—who was just the sweetest soul in the 
world—moving about like the genius of the casa. It was 
such a change to all her ideas, she would never forget it. 
It was so thoughtful of him, Dick, to have given them all 
that pleasure. 

“And the rides,” continued Dick, with the untactful 
pertinacity of the average man at such moments—“you are 
not tired of them 1” 

No; she thought them lovely. Such freedom and 
freshness in the exercise; so different from riding in the 
city or at watering-places, where it was one half show, and 
one was always thinking of one’s habit or oneself. One 
quite forgot oneself on that lovely plain—with everything 
so far away, and only the mountains to look at in the 
distance. Nevertheless, she did not lift her eyes from the 
point of the little slipper which had strayed beyond her 
skirt. 

Dick was relieved, but not voluble; he could only 

admiringly follow the curves of her pretty arms and hands, 

VOL. ix. m 
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clasped lightly in her lap, down to the point of the little 
slipper. But even that charming vanishing-point was 
presently withdrawn—possibly through some instinct—for 
the young lady had apparently not raised her eyes. 

“ I’m so glad you like it,” said Dick earnestly, yet with 
a nervous hesitation that made his speech seem artificial 
to his own ears. “You see I—that is—I had an idea that 
you might like an occasional change of company. It’s a 
great pity we’re not on speaking terms with one of these 
Spanish families. Some of the men, you know, are really 
fine fellows, with an old - world courtesy that is very 
charming.” 

He was surprised to see that she had lifted her head 
suddenly, with a quick look that, however, changed to an 
amused and half-coquettish smile. 

“ I am finding no fault with my present company,” she 
said demurely, dropping her head and eyelids until a faint 
suffusion seemed to follow the falling lashes over her cheek. 
“I don’t think you ought to undervalue it.” 

If he had only spoken then ! The hot scent of the roses 
hung suspended in the air, which seemed to be hushed 
around them in mute expectancy; the shadows which 
were hiding Aunt Viney from view were also closing 
round the bench where they sat. He was very near her; 
he had only to reach out his hand to clasp hers, which lay 
idly in her lap. He felt himself glowing with a strange 
emanation ; he even fancied that she was turning mechani¬ 
cally towards him, as a flower might turn towards the 
fervent sunlight. But he could not speak; he could 
scarcely collect his thoughts, conscious though he was of 
the absurdity of his silence. What was he waiting for? 
what did he expect ? He was not usually bashful; he was 
no coward; there was nothing in her attitude to make him 
hesitate to give expression to what he believed was his first 
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real passion. But he could do nothing. He even fancied 

that his face, turned towards hers, was stiffening into a 
vacant smile. 

The young girl rose. “I think I heard Aunt Viney 
call me,” she said constrainedly, and made a hesitatin'* 
btep forward. The spell which had held Dick seemed to 
be broken suddenly; he stretched forth his arm to detain 
her. But the next step appeared to carry her beyond his 
influence; and it was even with a half movement of 
rejection that she quickened her pace and disappeared 
down the path. Dick fell back dejectedly into his scat, 
yet conscious of a feeling of relief that bewildered him. 

But only for a moment. A recollection of the chance 
that he had impotcntly and unaccountably thrown away 
returned to him. He tried to laugh, albeit with a glowin- 
cheek, over the momentary bashfulncss which he thought had 
overtaken him, and which must have made him ridiculous 
m her eyes. He even took a few hesitating steps in the 
direction of the path where she had disappeared. The 
sound of voices came to his ear, and the light rin- of 
Cecily’s laughter. The colour deepened a little on°his 
cheek; he re-entered the house, and went to his room. 

I he red sunset, still faintly showing through the heavily 
recessed windows to the opposite wall, made two luminous 
aisles through the darkness of the long, low apartment 
l rom his easy-chair he watched the colour drop out of the 
sky, the yellow plain grow pallid and seem to stretch itself 
to infinite rest; then a black line began to deepen and 
creep towards him from the horizon edge; the day was 
done. It seemed to him a day lost. He had no doubt 
now but that he loved his cousin, and the opportunity of 
teiling her so of profiting by her predisposition of the 
moment had passed. She would remember herself she 
would remember his weak hesitancy, she would despise 
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him. He rose and walked uneasily up and down; and 
yet—and it disgusted him with himself still more—he was 
again conscious of the feeling of relief he had before ex¬ 
perienced. A vague formula, “It’s better as it is,” “Who 
knows what might have come of it ? ” he found himself 
repeating, without reason and without resignation. 

Ashamed even of his seclusion, he rose to join the little 
family circle which now habitually gathered around a table 
on the verandah of the patio , under the rays of a swinging 
lamp, to take their chocolate. To his surprise the verandah 
was empty and dark ; a light shining from the inner drawing¬ 
room showed him his aunt in her arm-chair reading, alone. 
A slight thrill ran over him : Cecily might be still in the 
garden! He noiselessly passed the drawing-room door, 
turned into a long corridor, and slipped through a grating 
in the wall into the lane that separated it from the garden. 
The gate was still open ; a few paces brought him into the 
long alley of roses. Their strong perfume—confined by 
the high hot walls—at first made him giddy. This was 
followed by an inexplicable languor ; he turned instinctively 
towards the stone bench and sank upon it. The long rows 
of Calla lilies against the opposite wall looked ghost-like in 
the darkness, and seemed to have turned their white faces 
towards him. Then he fancied that one had detached itself 
from the rank and was moving away. He looked again : 
surely there was something gliding along the wall! A quick 
tremor of anticipation passed over him. It was Cecily, who 
had lingered in the garden—perhaps to give him one more 
opportunity ! He rose quickly, and stepped towards the 
apparition, which had now plainly resolved itself into a 
slight girlish figure ! It slipped on beneath the trees; he 
followed quickly—his nervous hesitancy had vanished before 
what now seemed to be a half-coy, half-coquettish evasion 
of him. He called softly, “ Cecily ! ” but she did not heed 
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him ; he quickened his pace—she increased hers. They 
were both running. She reached the angle of the wall 
where the gate opened upon the road. Suddenly she 
stopped, as if intentionally, in the clear open space before 
it. He could see her distinctly. The lace mantle slipped 
from her head and shoulders. It was not Cecilv ! 

But it was a face so singularly beautiful and winsome 
that he was as quickly arrested. It was a woman’s deep 
passionate eyes and heavy hair, joined to a childish oval of 
cheek and chin, an infantine mouth, and a little nose 
whose faintly curved outline redeemed the lower face from 
weakness, and brought it into charming harmony with the 
rest. A yellow rose was pinned in the lustrous black hair 
above the little ear; a yellow silk shawl or mantle, which 
had looked white in the shadows, was thrown over one 
shoulder and twisted twice or thrice around the plump but 
petite bust. The large black velvety eyes were fixed on his 
in half wonderment, half amusement; the lovely lips were 
parted in half astonishment and half a smile. And yet she 
was like a picture, a dream—like anything, in fact, but the 
palpable flesh and blood she evidently was, standing only 
a few feet before him, with hurried breath that he could see 
was even now heaving her youthful breast. 

His own breath appeared suspended, although his heart 
beat rapidly as he stammered out, “ I beg your pardon—I 
thought—” He stopped at the recollection that this was 
the second time he had followed her. 

She did not speak, although her parted lips still curved 
with their faint coy smile. Then she suddenly lifted her 
right hand, which had been hanging at her side, clasping 
some long black object like a stick. Without any apparent 
impulse from her fingers, the stick slowly seemed to broaden 
in her little hand into the segment of an opening disk, that, 
lifting to her face and shoulders, gradually eclipsed the 
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upper part of her figure, until, mounting higher, the beauti¬ 
ful eyes and the yellow rose of her hair alone remained 
above—a large unfurled fan ! Then the long eyelashes 
drooped, as if in a mute farewell, and they too disappeared 
as the fan was lifted higher. The half-hidden figure 
appeared to glide to the gateway, lingered for an instant, 
and vanished. The astounded Dick stepped quickly into 
the road, but fan and figure were swallowed up in the 
darkness. 

Amazed and bewildered, he stood for a moment, breath¬ 
less and irresolute. It was no doubt the same stranger 
whom he had seen before. But 7 vho was she, and what 
was she doing there? If she were one of their Spanish 
neighbours, drawn simply by curiosity to become a tres¬ 
passer, why had she lingered to invite scrutiny that would 
clearly identify her? It was not the escapade of a giddy 
girl which the lower part of her face had suggested, for such 
a one would have giggled and instantly flown ; it was not 
the deliberate act of a grave woman of the world, for its 
sequel was so purposeless. Why had she revealed herself 
to him alone? Dick felt himself glowing with a half- 
shamed, half-secret pleasure. Then he remembered Cecily, 
and his own purpose in coming into the garden. He 
hurriedly made a tour of the walks and shrubbery, ostenta¬ 
tiously calling her, yet seeing, as in a dream, only the 
beautiful eyes of the stranger still before him, and conscious 
of an ill-defined remorse and disloyalty he had never known 
before. But Cecily was not there; and again he experi¬ 
enced the old sensation of relief! 

He shut the garden gate, crossed the road, and found the 
grille just closing behind a slim white figure. He started, 
for it was Cecily ; but even in his surprise he was conscious 
of wondering how he could have ever mistaken the stranger 
for her. She appeared startled, too; she looked pale and 
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abstracted. Could she have been a witness of his strange 
interview ? 

Her first sentence dispelled the idea. 

“I suppose you were in the garden?” she said, with a 
certain timidity. “ I didn’t go there—it seemed so close 
and stuffy—but walked a little down the lane.” 

A moment before, he would have eagerly told her his 
adventure ; but in the presence of her manifest embarrass¬ 
ment his own increased. He concluded to tell her another 
time. He murmured vaguely that he had been looking for 
her in the garden, yet he had a flushing sense of false¬ 
hood in his reserve; and they passed silently along the 
corridor and entered the patio together. She lit the hang¬ 
ing lamp mechanically. She certainly teas pale ; her slim 
hand trembled slightly. Suddenly her eyes met his, a faint 
colour came into her cheek, and she smiled. She put up 
her hand with a girlish gesture towards the back of her 
head. 

“What are you looking at? Is my hair coming down.” 

“No,” hesitated Dick; “but—I—thought—you were 
looking just a little pale.” 

An aggressive ray slipped into her blue eyes. 

“Strange! I thought you were. Just now at the grille 
you looked as if the roses hadn’t agreed with you.” 

They both laughed a little nervously, and Conchita 
brought the chocolate. When Aunt Viney came from the 
drawing-room she found the two young people together, 
and Cecily in a gale of high spirits. 

She had had such a wonderfully interesting walk, all by 
herself, alone on the plain. It was really so queer and 
elfish to find oneself where one could see nothing above or 
around one anywhere but stars. Stars above one, to right 
and left of one, and some so low down they seemed as if 
they were picketed on the plain. It was so odd to find the 
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horizon line at one’s very feet, like a castaway at sea. And 
the wind ! it seemed to move one this way and that way, for 
one could not see anything, and might really be floating in 
the air. Only once she thought she saw something, and 
was quite frightened. 

“What was it?” asked Dick quickly. 

“ Well, it was a large black object; but—it turned out 
only to be a horse.” 

She laughed, although she had evidently noticed her 
cousin’s eagerness, and her own eyes had a nervous 
brightness. 

“ And where was Dick all this while ? ” asked Aunt 
Viney quietly. 

Cecily interrupted, and answered for him briskly. “Oh, 
he was trying to make attar of roses of himself in the garden. 
He’s still stupefied by his own sweetness.” 

“ If this means,” said Aunt Viney, with matter-of-fact 
precision, “ that you’ve been gallivanting all alone, Cecily, 
on that common plain, where you’re likely to meet all kinds 
of foreigners and tramps and savages, and Heaven knows 
what other vermin, I shall set my face against a repetition 
of it. If you must go out, and Dick can’t go with you— 
and I must say that even you and he going out together 
there at night isn’t exactly the kind of American Chris¬ 
tian example to set to our neighbours—you had better get 
Concepcion to go with you and take a lantern.” 

“ But there is nobody one meets on the plain—at least, 
nobody likely to harm one,” protested Cecily. 

“ Uon’t tell me” said Aunt Viney decidedly—“haven’t I 
seen all sorts of queer figures creeping along by the brink 
after nightfall between San Gregorio and the next rancho ? 
Aren t they always skulking backwards and forwards to 
mass and aguardiente 1 ” 

“ But I don’t know why u>e should set an example to 
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our neighbours. We don’t see much of them, or they 
of us.” 

“Of course not,” returned Aunt Viney; “because all 
proper Spanish young ladies are shut up behind their grilles 
at night. We don’t see them trapesing over the plain in the 
darkness, with or without cavaliers ! Why, Don Rafael 
would lock one of his sisters up in a convent, and consider 
her disgraced for ever, if he heard of it.” 

Dick felt his cheeks burning; Cecily slightly paled. 
Yet both said eagerly together, “ Why, what do you know 
about it, auntie ?” 

“A great deal,” returned Aunt Viney quietly, holding 
her tatting up to the light, and examining the stitches with 
a critical eye. “I’ve got my eyes about me, thank Heaven ! 
even if my cars don’t understand the language. And there's 
a great deal, my dears, that you young people might learn 
from these Papists.” 

“And do you mean to say,” continued Dick, with a 
glowing cheek and an uneasy smile, “that Spanish girls 
don’t go out alone?” 

“No young lady goes out without her duenna,” said 
Aunt Viney emphatically. “ Of course, there’s the Concha 
variety, that go out without even stockings.” 

As the conversation flagged after this, and the young 
people once or twice yawned nervously, Aunt Viney 
thought they had better go to bed. 

But Dick did not sleep. The beautiful face beamed out 
again from the darkness of his room; the light that 
glimmered through his deep-set, curtainless windows had 
an odd trick of bringing out certain hanging articles, or 
pieces of furniture, into a resemblance to a mantled figure. 
The deep velvety eyes, fringed with long brown lashes, 
again looked into his with amused, childlike curiosity. He 
scouted the harsh criticisms of Aunt Viney, even while he 
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shrank from proving to her her mistake in the quality of his 
mysterious visitant. Of course she was a lady—far superior 
to any of her race whom he had yet met. Yet how should 
lie find who she was? His pride and a certain chivalry 
forbade his questioning the servants—before whom it was 
the rule of the household to avoid all reference to their 
neighbours. He would make the acquaintance of the old 
padre —perhaps he might talk. He would ride early along 
the trail in the direction of the nearest rancho —Don Josd 
Amador’s—a thing he had hitherto studiously refrained 
from doing. It was three miles away. She must have 
come that distance, but not alone. Doubtless she had kept 
her duenna in waiting in the road. Perhaps it was she who 
had frightened Cecily. Had Cecily told all she had seen? 
Her embarrassed manner certainly suggested more than she 
had told. He felt himself turning hot with an indefinite 
uneasiness. Then he tried to compose himself. After all, 
it was a thing of the past. The fair unknown had bribed 
the duenna for once, no doubt—had satisfied her girlish 
curiosity—she would not come again ! But this thought 
brought with it such a sudden sense of utter desolation, a 
deprivation so new and startling, that it frightened him. 
Was his head turned by the witcheries of some black-eyed 
schoolgirl whom he had seen but once? Or—he felt his 
cheeks glowing in the darkness—was it really a case of love 
at first sight, and she herself had been impelled by the same 
yearning that now possessed him ? A delicious satisfaction 
followed, that left a smile on his lips as if it had been a 
kiss. He knew now why he had so strangely hesitated 
with Cecily. He had never really loved her—he had never 
known what love was till now ! 

He was up early the next morning, skimming the plain 
on the back of “ Chu Chu,” before the Hacienda was 
stirring. He did not want any one to suspect his destina- 
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tion, and it was even with a sense of guilt that he dashed 
along the swale in the direction of the Amador rancho. A 
few vaqueros , an old Digger squaw carrying a basket, two 
little Indian acolytes—on their way to Mass—passed him. 
He was surprised to find that there were no ruts of carriage 
wheels within three miles of the casa, and evidently no 
track for carriages through the swale. She must have come 
on horseback. A broader highway, however, intersected 
the trail at a point where the low walls of the Amador 
rancho came in view. Here he was startled by the appari¬ 
tion of an old-fashioned family carriage drawn by two large 
piebald mules. But it was unfortunately closed. Then, 
with a desperate audacity new to his reserved nature, he 
ranged close beside it, and even stared in the windows. A 
heavily mantled old woman, whose brown face was in high 
contrast to her snow-white hair, sat in the back seat. 
Beside her was a younger companion, with the odd blond 
hair and blue eyes sometimes seen in the higher Castilian 
type. For an instant the blue eyes caught his, half- 
coquettishly. But the girl was not at all like his mysterious 
visitor, and he fell, discomfited, behind. 

He had determined to explain his trespass on the 
grounds of his neighbour, if questioned, by the excuse that 
he was hunting a strayed mustang. But his presence, 
although watched with a cold reserve by the few peons who 
were lounging near the gateway, provoked no challenge 
from them ; and he made a circuit of the low adobe waUs 
with their barred windows and cinnamon-tiled roofs without 
molestation—but equally without satisfaction. He felt he 
was a fool for imagining that he would see her in that way. 
He turned his horse towards the little Mission half a mile 
away. There he had once met the old padre , who spoke 
a picturesque but limited English ; now he was only a few 
yards ahead of him, just turning into the church. The 
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p.idrc was pleased to see Don Ricardo; it was an unusual 
thing for the Americanos , he observed, to be up so early ; 
for himself he had his functions, of course. No, the ladies 
that the Caballero had seen had not been to Mass ! They 
were Donna Maria and her daughter, going to San Gregorio. 
They comprised all the family at the rancho —there were 
none others, unless the Caballero, of a possibility, meant 
Donna Inez, a maiden aunt of sixty—an admirable woman, 
a saint on earth ! He trusted that he would find his 
cstray ; there was no doubt a mark upon it, otherwise the 
plain was illimitable—there were many horses—the world 
was wide ! 

Dick turned his face homewards a little less adventurously, 
and, it must be confessed, with a growing sense of his folly. 
The keen dry morning air brushed away his fancies of the 
preceding night; the beautiful eyes that had lured him 
thither seemed to flicker and be blown out by its practical 
breath. He began to think remorsefully of his cousin, of 
his aunt—of his treachery to that reserve which the little 
alien household had maintained towards their Spanish 
neighbours. He found Aunt Viney and Cecily at break¬ 
fast—Cecily, he thought, looking a trifle pale. Yet (or was 
it only his fancy ?) she seemed curious about his morning 
ride. And he became more reticent. 

“You must see a good many of our neighbours when 
you are out so early ? ” 

“ Why ? ” he asked shortly, feeling his colour rise. 

“Oh, because—because we don’t see them at any other 
time.” 

“ I saw a very nice chap—I think the best of the lot,” 
he began, with assumed jocularity; then, seeing Cecily’s 
eyes suddenly fixed on him, he added, somewhat lamely 
—“the padrel There were also two women in a queer 
coach.” 
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“ Donna Maria Amador, and Dona Felipa Peralta—her 
daughter by her first husband,” said Aunt Yiney quietly. 
“ When you see the horses you think it’s a circus ; when 
you look inside the carriage you know it’s a funeral.” 

Aunt Viney did not condescend to explain how she had 
acquired her genealogical knowledge of her neighbour’s 
family, but succeeded in breaking the restraint between the 
young people. Dick proposed a ride in the afternoon, 
which was cheerfully accepted by Cecily. Their inter¬ 
course apparently recovered its old frankness and freedom, 
marred only for a moment when they set out on the plain. 
Dick, really to forget his preoccupation of the morning, 
turned his horse’s head away from the trail, to ride in 
another direction; but Cecily, oddly and with an exhibition 
of caprice quite new to her, insisted upon taking the old 
trail. Nevertheless, they met nothing, and soon became 
absorbed in the exercise. Dick felt something of his old 
tenderness return to this wholesome, pretty girl at his 
side; perhaps he betrayed it in his voice, or in an un¬ 
conscious lingering by her bridle rein ; but she accepted it 
with a naive reserve which he naturally attributed to the 
effect of his own previous preoccupation. He bore it so 
gently, however, that it awakened her interest, and possibly 
her pique. Her reserve relaxed, and by the time they re¬ 
turned to the Hacienda they had regained something of 
their former intimacy. The dry, incisive breath of the 
plains swept away the last lingering remnants of yester¬ 
day’s illusions. Under this frankly open sky, in this clear 
perspective of the remote Sierras, which admitted no fanci¬ 
ful deception of form or distance, there remained nothin" 
but a strange incident—to be later explained or forgotten. 
Only he could not bring himself to talk to her about it. 

After dinner, and a decent lingering for coffee on the 
verandah, Dick rose, and leaning half caressingly, half 
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mischievously over his aunt’s rocking-chair, but with his 
eyes on Cecily, said— 

“ I have been deeply considering, dear auntie, what you 
said last evening of the necessity of our offering a good 
example to our neighbours. Now, although Cecily and I 
arc cousins, yet, as I am head of the house, Lord of the 
Manor and Padron , according to the Spanish ideas I am 
her recognised guardian and protector, and it seems to me 
it is my positive duty to accompany her if she wishes to 
walk out this evening.” 

A momentary embarrassment—which, however, changed 
quickly into an answering smile to her cousin—came over 
Cecily’s face. She turned to her aunt. 

“ Well, don’t go too far,” said that lady quietly. 

When they closed the grille behind them, and stepped 
into the lane, Cecily shot a quick glance at her cousin. 

“ Perhaps you’d rather walk in the garden ? ” 

“ I ? Oh no,” he answered honestly. “ Hut ”—he hesitated 
—“ would you ? ’’ 

“ Yes,” she said faintly. 

He impulsively offered his arm ; her slim hand slipped 
lightly through it and rested on his sleeve. They crossed 
the lane together, and entered the garden. A load ap¬ 
peared to be lifted from his heart; the moment seemed 
propitious—here was a chance to recover his lost ground, 
to regain his self-respect, and perhaps his cousin’s affection. 
By a common instinct, however, they turned to the right, 
and away from the stone bench, and walked slowly down 
the broad alike. 

They talked naturally and confidingly of the days when 
they had met before; of old friends they had known, and 
changes that had crept into their young lives \ they spoke 
affectionately of the grim, lonely, but self-contained old 
woman they had just left, who had brought them thus 
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again together. Cecily talked of Dick’s studies, of the 
scientific work on which he was engaged, that was to bring 
him, she was sure, fame and fortune ! They talked of the 
thoughtful charm of the old house, of its quaint old-world 
flavour. They spoke of the beauty of the night, the flowers 
and the stars, in whispers, as one is apt to do—as fearing 
to disturb a super-sensitiveness in nature. 

They had come out later than on the previous night; 
and the moon, already risen above the high walls of the 
garden, seemed a vast silver shield caught in the inter¬ 
lacing tops of the old pear trees, whose branches crossed 
its bright field like dark bends or bars. As it rose higher, 
it began to separate the lighter shrubbery, and open white 
lanes through the olive trees. Damp currents of air, 
alternating with drier heats, on what appeared to be 
different levels, moved across the whole garden, or gave 
way at times to a breathless lull and hush of everything, 
in which the long rose alley seemed to be swooning in its 
own spices. They had reached the bottom of the garden, 
and had turned, facing the upper moonlit extremity and the 
bare stone bench. Cecily’s voice faltered, her hand leaned 
more heavily on his arm, as if she were overcome by the 
strong perfume. His right hand began to steal towards 
hers. But she had stopped : she was trembling. 

“ Go on,” she said, in a half whisper. “ Leave me a 
moment; I’ll join you afterwards.” 

“You are ill, Cecily! It’s those infernal flowers!” said 
Dick earnestly. “ Let me help you to the bench.” 

“ No—it’s nothing. Go on, please. Do! Will you 
go?” 

She spoke with imperiousness, unlike herself. He 
walked on mechanically a dozen paces, and turned. She 
had disappeared. He remembered there was a smaller 
gate opening upon the plain near where they had stopped. 
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Perhaps she had passed through that. He continued on, 
slowly, towards the upper end of the garden, occasionally 
turning to await her return. In this way he gradually 
approached the stone bench. He was facing about to 
continue his walk, when his heart seemed to stop beating. 
The beautiful visitor of last night was sitting alone on the 
bench before him. 

She had not been there a moment before; he could 
have sworn it. Yet there was no illusion now of shade 
or distance. She was scarcely six feet from him, in the 
bright moonlight. The whole of her exquisite little figure 
was visible, from her lustrous hair down to the tiny black 
satin, low-quartered slipper, held as by two toes. Her face 
was fully revealed; he could see even the few minute 
freckles, like powdered allspice, that heightened the pale 
satin sheen of her beautifully rounded cheek; he could 
detect even the moist shining of her parted red lips, the 
white outlines of her little teeth, the length of her curved 
lashes, and the meshes of the black lace veil that fell from 
the yellow rose above her ear to the black silk camisa; he 
noted even the thick yellow satin say a, or skirt, heavily 
flounced with black lace and bugles, and that it was a 
different dress from that worn on the preceding night— 
a half-gala costume, carried with the indescribable air of 
a woman looking her best, and pleased to do so: all this 
he had noted, drawing nearer and nearer, until near enough 
to forget it all and drown himself in the depths of her 
beautiful eyes. For they were no longer childlike and 
wondering: they were glowing with expectancy, anticipa¬ 
tion—Love ! 

He threw himself passionately on the bench beside her. 
Yet, even if he had known her language, he could not have 
spoken. She leaned towards him ; their eyes seemed to 
meet caressingly, as in an embrace. Her little hand slipped 
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from the yellow folds of her skirt to the bench. He eagerly 
seized it. A subtle thrill ran through his whole frame. 
There was no delusion here; it was flesh and blood, warm, 
quivering, and even tightening round his own. lie was 
about to carry it to his lips, when she rose and stepped 
backwards. He pressed eagerly forward. Another back¬ 
ward step brought her to the pear tree, where she seemed 
to plunge into its shadow. Dick Bracy followed—and the 
same shadow’ seemed to fold them in its embrace. 

••••••• 

He did not return to the verandah and chocolate that 
evening, but sent word from his room that he had retired, 
not feeling well. 

Cecily, herself a little nervously exalted, corroborated 
the fact of his indisposition by telling Aunt Viney that the 
close odours of the rose garden had affected them both. 
Indeed, she had been obliged to leave before him. Perhaps 
in waiting for her return—and she really was not well 
enough to go back—he was exposed to the night air too 
long. She was very sorry. 

Aunt Viney heard this with a slight contraction of her 
brows and a renewed scrutiny of her knitting; and having 
satisfied herself by a personal visit to Dick’s room that he 
was not alarmingly ill, set herself to find out what was really 
the matter with the young people; for there was no doubt 
that Cecily was in some vague way as disturbed and pre¬ 
occupied as Dick. He rode out again early the next 
morning, returning to his studies in the library directly 
after breakfast; and Cecily was equally reticent, except 
when, to Aunt Vincy’s perplexity, she found excuses for 
Dick’s manner on the ground of his absorption in his work, 
and that he was probably being bored by want of society. 
She proposed that she should ask an old schoolfellow to 
visit them. 
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‘•It would give Dick a change of ideas, and he would 
not be perpetually obliged to look so closely after me.’ 
She blushed slightly under Aunt Viney’s gaze, and added 
hastily, “ I mean, of course, he would not feel it his 
duty.” 

She even induced her aunt to drive with her to the old 
Mission church, where she displayed a pretty vivacity and 
interest in the people they met, particularly a few youthful 
and picturesque caballeros. Aunt Viney smiled gravely. 
Was the poor child developing an unlooked-for coquetry, 
or preparing to make the absent-minded Dick jealous? 
Well, the idea was not a bad one. In the evening she 
astonished the two cousins by offering to accompany them 
into the garden—a suggestion accepted with eager and 
effusive politeness by each, but carried out with great 
awkwardness by the distrait young people later. Aunt 
Viney clearly saw that it was not her presence that was 
required. In this way two or three days elapsed without 
apparently bringing the relations of Dick and Cecily to 
any more satisfactory conclusion. The diplomatic Aunt 
Viney confessed herself puzzled. 

One night it was very warm; the usual trade-winds had 
died away before sunset, leaving an unwonted hush in sky 
and plain. There was something so portentous in this 
sudden withdrawal of that rude stimulus to the otherwise 
monotonous level, that a recurrence of such phenomena 
was always known as “earthquake weather.” The wild 
cattle moved uneasily in the distance without feeding; 
herds of unbroken mustangs approached the confines of 
the Hacienda in vague, timorous squads. The silence 
and stagnation of the old house was oppressive, as if the 
life had really gone out of it at last; and Aunt Viney, after 
waiting impatiently for the young people to come in to 
chocolate, rose grimly, set her lips together, and went out 
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into the lane. I he gate of the rose garden opposite was 
open. She walked determinedly forward and entered. 

In that doubly stagnant air the odour of the roses was so 
suffocating and overpowering that she had to stop to take 
breath. 'I he whole garden, except a near cluster of pear 
trees, was brightly illuminated by the moonlight. No one 
was to be seen along the length of the broad a ltee, strewn 
an inch deep with scattered red and yellow petals—colour¬ 
less in the moonbeams. She was turning away when Dick’s 
familiar voice, but with a strange accent of entreaty in it, 
broke the silence. It seemed to her vaguely to come from 
within the pear-tree shadow’. 

“ Kut we must understand ope another, my darling! 
Tell me all. This suspense, this mystery, this brief moment 

of happiness, and these hours of parting and torment, arc 
killing me 1 ” 

A slight cough broke from Aunt Viney. She had heard 
enough—she did not wish to hear more. The mystery was 
explained. Dick loved Cecily; the coyness or hesitation 
was not on his part. Some idiotic girlish caprice, quite 
inconsistent with what she had noticed at the Mission church, 
was keeping Cecily silent, reserved, and exasperating to her 
lover. She would have a talk with the young lady, without 
revealing the fact that she had overheard them. She was per¬ 
haps a little hurt that affairs should have reached this point 
without some show’ of confidence to her from the young 
people. Dick might naturally be reticent—but Cecily ! 

She did not even look towards the pear trees, but turned 
and walked stiffly out of the gate. As she was crossing 
the lane she suddenly started back in utter dismay and 
consternation ! For Cecily, her niece—in her own proper 
person—was actually just coming out 0 / the house / 

Aunt Viney caught her wrist. “ Where have you been ? ” 
she asked quickly. 
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“ In the house,” stammered Cecily, with a frightened 
face. 

“ You have not been in the garden with Dick ? ” con¬ 
tinued Aunt Vincy sharply—yet with a hopeless sense of the 
impossibility of the suggestion. 

“No, I was not even going there. I thought of just 
strolling down the lane.” 

The girl's accents were truthful; more than that, she 
absolutely looked relieved by her aunt’s question. “ Do 
you want me, auntie?” she added quickly. 

“ Yes—no. Run away, then—but don’t go far.” 

At any other time Aunt Viney might have wondered at 
the eagerness with which Cecily tripped away; now she 
was only anxious to get rid of her. She entered the casa 
hurriedly. 

“Send Josefa to me at once,” she said to Manuel. 

Josefa, the housekeeper—a fat Mexican woman—ap¬ 
peared. “ Send Concha and the other maids here.” They 
appeared, mutely wondering. Aunt Viney glanced hurriedly 
over them—they were all there—a few comely but not too 
attractive, and all stupidly complacent. “ Have you girls 
any friends here this evening—or are you expecting any?” 
she demanded. Of a surety, no !—as the padrotia knew— 
it was not night for church. “Very well,” returned Aunt 
Viney; “ I thought I heard your voices in the garden; 
understand, I want no gallivanting there. Go to bed.” 

She was relieved! Dick certainly was not guilty of a low 
intrigue with one of the maids. But who and what was 
she ? . > 

Dick was absent again from chocolate; there was un¬ 
finished work to do. Cecily came in later, just as Aunt 
Viney was beginning to be anxious. Had she appeared 
distressed or piqued by her cousin’s conduct, Aunt Viney 
might have spoken ; but there was a pretty colour on her 
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cheek—the result, she said, of her rapid walking and the 
fresh air—did Aunt Viney know that a cool breeze had 
just risen?—and her delicate lips were wreathed at times in 
a faint retrospective smile. Aunt Vinev stared; certainly the 
girl was not pining! What young people were made of 
nowadays she really couldn’t conceive. She shrugged her 
shoulders and resumed her tatting. 

O 

Nevertheless, as Dick’s unfinished studies seemed to 
have whitened his cheek and impaired his appetite the 
next morning, she announced her intention of driving out 
towards the Mission alone. When she returned at luncheon 
she further astonished the young people by casually inform¬ 
ing them they would have Spanish visitors to dinner— 
namely, their neighbours, Donna Maria Amador and the 
Doha Fclipa Peralta. 

Both faces were turned eagerly towards her; both said, 
almost in the same breath, “ But, Aunt Viney, you don’t 
know them! However did you—? What does it all 
mean ? ” 

“My dears,” said Aunt Viney placidly, “Mrs. Amador 
and I have always nodded to each other, and I knew 
they were only waiting for the slightest encouragement. I 
gave it, and they’re coming.” 

It was difficult to say whether Cecily’s or Dick’s face 
betrayed the greater delight and animation. Aunt Viney 
looked from one to the other. It seemed as if her attempt 
at diversion had been successful. 

“Tell us all about it, you dear, clever, artful auntie,” 
said Cecily gaily. 

“There’s nothing whatever to tell, my love. It seems, 
however, that the young one, Dona Felipa, has seen Dick, 
and remembers him.” She shot a keen glance at Dick, 
but was obliged to admit that the rascal’s face remained 
unchanged. “ And I wanted to bring a cavalier for you, dear, 
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but Don Josh’s nephew isn't at home now.” Yet here, to 
her surprise, Cecily was faintly blushing. 

Early in the afternoon the piebald horses and dark-brown 
chariot of the Amadors drew up before the gateway. The 
young people were delighted with Doha Felipa, and thought 
her blue eyes and tawny hair gave an added piquancy to her 
colourless satin skin and otherwise distinctively Spanish face 
and figure. Aunt Viney, who entertained Donna Maria, 
was nevertheless watchful of the others, but failed to detect 
in Dick’s effusive greeting, or the Doha’s coquettish smile 
of recognition, any suggestion of previous confidences. 
It was rather to Cecily that Doha Felipa seemed to be 
characteristically exuberant and childishly feminine. Both 
mother and step-daughter spoke a musical, infantine English, 
which the daughter supplemented with her eyes, her eye¬ 
brows, her little brown fingers, her plump shoulders, a dozen 
charming intonations of voice, and a complete vocabulary in 
her active and emphatic fan. 

The young lady went over the house with Cecily curi¬ 
ously, as if recalling some old memories. “ Ah, yes, I 
remember it—but it was long ago, and I was very leetle 
—you comprehend; and I have not arrive mooch when 
the old Don was alone. It was too—too—what you call 
melank—oaly. And the old man have not make mooch 
to himself of company.” 

“ Then there were no young people in the house, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” said Cecily, smiling. 

“ No—not since the old man’s father lif. Then there 
were two. It is a good number, this two, eh?” She gave 
a single gesture, which took in, with Cecily, the distant Dick, 
and with a whole volume of suggestion in her shoulders and 
twirling fan, continued : “ Ah ! two sometime make one — 
is it not ? But not then in the old time—ah, no 1 It is a 
sad story. I shall tell it to you some time, but not to him" 
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But Cecily’s face betrayed no undue bashful conscious¬ 
ness, and she only asked, with a quiet smile, “Why not to 
—to my cousin ? ” 

“ImbecileI” responded that lively young lady. 

After dinner the young people proposed to take Doha 
Felipa into the rose garden, while Aunt Viney entertained 
Donna Maria on the verandah. The young girl threw up 
her hands with an affectation of horror. “Santa Maria! 
—in the rose garden ! After the Angelas, you and him? 
Have you not heard ? ” 

But here Donna Maria interposed. Ah, Santa Maria ! 
What was all that ? Was it not enough to talk old woman’s 
gossip and tell vaqueros' tales at home, without making uneasy 
the strangers? She would have none of it. “ Vamos ! ” 

Nevertheless Doha Felipa overcame her horror of the rose 
garden at infelicitous hours, so far as to permit herself to 
be conducted by the cousins into it, and to be installed like 
a rose queen on the stone bench, while Dick and Cecily 
threw themselves in submissive and imploring attitudes at 
her little feet. The young girl looked mischievously from 
one to the other. 

“ It ees very pret-ty, but all the same I am not a rose : 
I am what you call a big goose berry ! Eh—is it not ?” 

The cousins laughed, but without any embarrassed con¬ 
sciousness. “ Doha Felipa knows a sad story of this 
house,” said Cecily ; “ but she will not tell it before you, 
Dick” 

Dick, looking up at the coquettish little figure, with 
Heaven knows what other memories in his mind, implored 
and protested. 

“ Ah 1 but this little story—she ees not so mooch sad of 
herself as she ees str-r-r-ange ! ” She gave an exaggerated 
little shiver under her lace shawl, and closed her eyes 
meditatively. 
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“Go on,” said Dick, smiling in spite of his interested 
expectation. 

Doha Felipa took her fan in both hands, spanning her 
knees, leaned forward, and after a preliminary compressing 
of her lips and knitting of her brows, said— 

“ It was a long time ago. Don Gregorio he have his 
daughter Rosita here, and for her he will fill all thees 
rose garden and gif to her; for she like mooch to lif with 
the rose. She ees very pret-ty. You shall have seen her 
picture here in the casa. No? It have hang under the 
crucifix in the corner room, turn around to the wall— 
why, you shall comprehend when I have made finish 
thees story. Comes to them here one day Don Vincente, 
Don Gregorio’s nephew, to lif when his father die. He 
was jong, a potlio —same as Rosita. They were mooch 
together; they have make lofe. What will you ?—it ees 
always the same. The Don Gregorio have comprehend ; 
the friends have all comprehend ; in a year they will make 
marry. Doha Rosita she go to Monterey to see his family. 
There ees an English warship come there; and Rosita she 
ees very gay with the officers, and make the flirtation very 
mooch. Then Don Vincente he is onhappy, and he revenge 
himself to make lofe with another. Wiien Rosita come back 
it is very miserable for them both, but they say nossing. 
The warship he have gone away; the other girl Vincente 
he go not to no more. All the same, Rosita and Vin¬ 
cente are very triste, and the family will not know what to 
make. Then Rosita she is sick and eat nossing, and walk 
to herself all day in the rose garden, until she is as white and 
fade away as the rose. And Vincente he eat nossing, but 
drink mooch aguardiente. Then he have fever and go dead. 
And Rosita she have fainting and fits; and one day they 
have look for her in the rose garden, and she is not 1 
And they poosh and poosh in the ground for her, and 
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they find her with so mooch rose leaves—so deep—on ton 
of her. She has go dead. It is a very sad story, and when 
you hear it you are very, very mooch dissatisfied.’’ 

It is to be feared that the two Americans were not as 
thrilled by this sad recital as the fair narrator had expected, 
and even Dick ventured to point out that those sort of things 
happened also to his countrymen, and were not peculiar to 
the casa. 

“ I3ut you said that there was a terrible sequel,” suggested 
Cecily smilingly; “tell us that. Perhaps Mr. Bracy may 
receive it a little more politely.” 

An expression of superstitious gravity, half real, half simu¬ 
lated, came over Doha Felipa’s face, although her vivacity 
of gesticulation and emphasis did not relax. She cast a 
hurried glance around her, and leaned a little forward 
towards the cousins. 

“When there are no more young people in the casa 
because they arc dead,” she continued, in a lower voice, 
“ Don Gregorio he is very melankoaly, u nd he have no more 
company for many years. Then there was a rodeo near the 
Hacienda, and there came five or six Caballeros to stay with 
him for the feast. Isto/abilinietite comes then Don Jorge 
Martinez. He is a bad man—so wceked—a Don Juan for 
making lofe to the ladies. He lounge in the garden, he smoke 
his cigarette, he twist the moustache—so ! One day he 
came in, and he laugh and wink so, and say, ‘ Oh, the 
weeked, sly Don Gregorio! He have hid away in the casa 
a beautiful, pret-ty girl, and he will nossing say.’ And the 
other Caballeros say, ‘Mira! what is this? there is not so 
mooch as one young lady in the casa.’ And Don Jorge 
he wink, and he say, ‘Imbeciles! pigs!’ And he 
walk in the garden and twist his moustache more than 
ever. And one day, behold ! he walk into the casa , very 
white and angry, and he swear mooch to himself; and he 
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orders his horse, and he ride away, and never come back 
no more, never-r-r ! And one day another caballero , Don 
Esteban Briones, he came in, and say, ‘ Hola ! Don Jorge 
has forgotten his pret-ty girl ; he have left her over on the 
garden bench. Truly I have seen.’ And they say, ‘ We will 
too.’ And they go, and there is nossing. And they say, 
‘Imbecile and pig!’ But he is not imbecile and pig; 
for he has seen and Don Jorge has seen ; and why? For it 
is not a girl, but what you call her—a ghost ! And they 
will that Don Esteban should make a picture of her— 
a design ; and he make one. And old Don Gregorio he 
say, ‘ Afadrc de Dios ! it is Rosita ’—the same that hung 
under the crucifix in the big room.” 

“And is that all?” asked Dick, with a somewhat pro¬ 
nounced laugh, but a face that looked quite white in the 
moonlight. 

“ No, it ees not all. For when Don Gregorio got himself 
more company another time—it ees all yonge ladies, and 
my aunt she is invite too; for she was yonge then, and she 
herself have tell to me this. 

“ One night she is in the garden with the other girls, and 
when they want to go in the casa one have say, ‘ Where is 
Erancisca Pacheco? Look, she came here with us, and 
now she is not.’ Another one say, ‘She have conceal 
herself to make us affright.’ And my aunt she say, * I will 
go seek that I shall find her.’ And she go. And when 
she came to the pear tree, she heard Francisca’s voice, and 
it say to some one she see not, ‘ Fly! vamos / some one 
have come.’ And then she come at the moment upon 
Francisca, very white and trembling, and—alone. And 
Francisca she have run away and say nossing, and shut 
herself in her room. And one of the other girls say, ‘ It is 
the handsome caballero with the little black moustache and 
sad white face that I have seen in the garden that make 
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this. It is truly that he is sonic poor relation of Don 
Gregorio, or some mad kinsman that he will not we should 
know.’ And my aunt ask Don Gregorio; for she is yonge. 
And he have say, * What silly fool ees these ? There is not 
one caballero here but myself.’ And when the other young 
girl have tell to him how the caballcro look, he say, ‘The 
saints save us ! I cannot more say. It is Don Vincente, 
who haf gone dead.’ And he cross himself, and— llut 
look ! Madrc de Dios l Mees Cecily, you arc ill—you arc 
affrighted. I am a gabbling fool! I Iclp her, Don Ricardo ; 
she is falling ! ” 

But it was too late: Cecily had tried to rise to her feet, 
had staggered forward and fallen in a faint on the bench. 
•••«••• 

Dick did not remember how he helped to carry the 
insensible Cecily to the casa t nor what explanation he had 
given to the alarmed inmates of her sudden attack. He 
recalled vaguely that something had been said of the 
overpowering perfumes of the garden at that hour, that 
the lively Felipa had become half hysterical in her remorse¬ 
ful apologies, and that Aunt Viney had ended the scene by- 
carrying Cecily into her own room, where she presently 
recovered a still trembling but reticent consciousness. But 
the fainting of his cousin and the presence of a real 
emergency had diverted his imagination from the vague 
terror that had taken possession of it, and for the moment 
enabled him to control himself. With a desperate effort he 
managed to keep up a show of hospitable civility to his 
Spanish friends until their early departure. Then he hur¬ 
ried to his own room. So bewildered and horrified he had 
become, and a prey to such superstitious terrors, that he 
could not at that moment bring himself to the test of look¬ 
ing for the picture of the alleged Rosita, which might still 
be hanging in his aunt’s room. If it were really the face of 
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his mysterious visitant, in his present terror he felt that 
his reason might not stand the shock. He would look at it 
to-morrow, when he was calmer! Until then he would 
believe that the story was some strange coincidence with 
what must have been his hallucination, or a vulgar trick 
to which he had fallen a credulous victim. Until then he 
would believe that Cecily’s fright had been only the effect 
of Doha Fclipa’s story, acting upon a vivid imagination, 
and not a terrible confirmation of something she had her- 
self seen. He threw himself, without undressing, upon his 
bed in a benumbing agony of doubt. 

The gentle opening of his door and the slight rustle of a 
skirt started him to his feet with a feeling of new and over¬ 
powering repulsion. But it was a familiar figure that he 
saw in the long aisle of light which led from his recessed 
window, whose face was white enough to have been a 
spirit’s, and whose finger was laid upon its pale lips as it 
softly closed the door behind it. 

“ Cecily ! ” 

“ Hush ! ” she said, in a distracted whisper; “ I felt I 
must see you to-night I could not wait until day—no, not 
another hour ! I could not speak to you before them. I 
could not go into that dreadful garden again, or beyond the 
walls of this house. Dick, I want to—I must tell you 
something! I would have kept it from every one—from 
you most of all! I know, you will hate me, and despise 
me ; but, Dick, listen ! ”—she caught his hand despairingly, 
drawing it towards her—“that girl’s awful story was true l” 
She threw his hand away. 

“And you have seen her 7” said Dick frantically. 
“Good God !” 

The young girl’s manner changed. “Her/” she said, 
half scornfully—“you don’t suppose I believe that story. 
No? I I—don’t blame me, Dick—I have seen him” 
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“Him?” 

She pushed him nervously into a seat, and sat down 
beside him. In the half light of the moon, despite her 
pallor and distraction, she was still very human, womanly, 
and attractive in her disorder. 

“ Listen to me, Dick. Do you remember one afternoon, 
when we were riding together, I got ahead of you, and 
dashed off to the easa. I don’t know what possessed me, 
or why I did it. I only know I wanted to get home quickly, 
and get away from you. No, I was not angry, Dick, at 
you ; it did not seem to be that; I — well, I confess I was 
frightened —at something, I don’t know what. When I 
wheeled round into the lane, I saw—a man—a young 
gentleman standing by the garden wall. lie was very 
picturesque-looking, in his red sash, velvet jacket, and 
round silver buttons; handsome, but, oh ! so pale and sad ! 
He looked at me very eagerly, and then suddenly drew back, 
and I heard you on Chu Chu coming at my heels. You 
must have seen him and passed him too, I thought; hut 
when you said nothing of it, I — I don’t know why, Dick, 
I said nothing of it too. Don’t speak ! ” she added, with a 
hurried gesture; “I know now why you said nothing —you 
had not seen him.” 

She stopped, and put back a wisp of her disordered 
chestnut hair. 

“The next time was the night you were so queer, Dick, 
sitting on that stone bench. W'hen I left you—I thought 
you didn’t care to have me stay—I went to seek Aunt 
Vincy at the bottom of the garden. I was very sad, but 
suddenly I found myself very gay, talking and laughing 
with her in a way I could not account for. All at once, 
looking up, I saw’ him standing by the little gate, looking at 
me very sadly. I think I would have spoken to Aunt 
Vincy, but he put his finger to his lips—his hand was so 
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slim and white, quite like a hand in one of those Spanish 
pictures—and moved slowly backwards into the lane, as if 
he wished to speak with me only—out there. I know I 
ought to have spoken to auntie ; I knew it was wrong what 
I did ; but he looked so earnest, so appealing, so awfully sad, 
Dick, that I slipped past auntie and went out of the gate. 
Just then she missed me, and called. He made a kind of 
despairing gesture, raising his hand Spanish fashion to his 
lips, as if to say good night. You’ll think me bold, Dick, 
but I was so anxious to know what it all meant that I gave 
a glance behind to see if auntie was following, before I 
should go right up to him and demand an explanation. 
But when I faced round again, he was gone ! I walked up 
and down the lane and out on the plain nearly half-an-hour, 
seeking him. It was strange, I know; but I was not a 
bit frightened, Dick—that was so queer—but I was only 
amazed and curious.” 

The look of spiritual terror in Dick’s face here seemed 
to give way to a less exalted disturbance as he fixed his 
eyes on Cecily’s. 

“ You remember I met you coming in : you seemed so 
queer then that I did not say anything to you, for I thought 
you would laugh at me, or reproach me for my boldness; 
and I thought, Dick, that—that—that this person wished 
to speak only to met' She hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Dick, in a voice that had also undergone 
a singular change. 

The chestnut head was bent a little lower as the young 
girl nervously twisted her fingers in her lap. 

“Then I saw him again—and—again,” she went on 
hesitatingly. “ Of course I spoke to him, to—to—find out 
what he wanted; but you know, Dick, I cannot speak 
Spanish, and of course he didn’t understand me, and 
didn’t reply.” 
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“ But his manner, his appearance, gave you some idea 
of his meaning?” said Dick suddenly. 

Cecily’s head drooped a little lower. “I thought—that 
is, I fancied I knew what he meant.” 

“ No doubt,” said Dick, in a voice which, but for the 
superstitious horror of the situation, might have impressed 
a casual listener as indicating a trace of human irony. 

But Cecily did not seem to notice it. “ Perhaps I was 
excited that night, perhaps I was bolder because I knew 
you were near me; but I went up to him and touched 
him ! And then, Dick !—oh, Dick ! think how awful-” 

Again Dick felt the thrill of superstitious terror creep 
over him. “And he vanished !” he said hoarsely. 

“ No—not at once,” stammered Cecily, with her head 
almost buried in her lap; “for he—he—he took me in his 
arms and-” 

“And kissed you?” said Dick, springing to his feet, with 
every trace of his superstitious agony gone from his indig¬ 
nant face. But Cecily, without raising her head, caught at 
his gesticulating hand. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! do you think he really did it? The 
horror of it, Dick ! to be kissed by a—a—man who has 
been dead a hundred years ! ” 

“A hundred fiddlesticks!” said Dick furiously. “We 
have been deceived ! No,” he stammered ; “ I mean you 
have been deceived—insulted ! ” 

“Hush! Auntie will hear you,” murmured the girl 
despairingly. 

Dick, who had thrown away his cousin’s hand, caught 
it again, and dragged her along the aisle of light to the 
window. The moon shone upon his Hushed and angry 
face. 

“Listen!” he said: “you have been fooled, tricked— 
infamously tricked by these people, and some confederate, 
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whom — whom I shall horsewhip if I catch. I he whole 
story is a lie ! ” 

“ But you looked as if you believed it—about the girl,” 
said Cecily; “you acted so strangely. I even thought, 
Dick—sometimes—you had seen him." 

Dick shuddered, trembled ; but it is to be feared that 
the lower, more natural human element in him triumphed. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he stammered ; “ the girl was a foolish 
farrago of absurdities, improbable on the face of things, 
and impossible to prove. But that infernal, sneaking rascal 
was flesh and blood.” 

It seemed to him to relieve the situation and establish 
his own sanity to combat one illusion with another. Cecily 
had already been deceived—another lie wouldn’t hurt her. 
But, strangely enough, he was satisfied that Cecily’s visitant 
was real, although he still had doubts about his own. 

“ Then you think, Dick, it was actually some real man ? ” 
she said piteously. “ Oh, Dick, I have been so foolish ! ” 

Foolish she no doubt had been; pretty she certainly was, 
sitting there in her loosened hair, and pathetic, appealing 
earnestness. Surely the ghostly Rosita’s glances were never 
so pleading as these actual honest eyes behind their curving 
lashes. Dick felt a strange, new-born sympathy of suffering, 
mingled tantalisingly with a new doubt and jealousy that 
was human and stimulating. 

“ Oh, Dick, what are we to do ? ” 

The plural struck him as deliciously sweet and subtle. 
Had they really been singled out for this strange experience, 
or still stranger hallucination? His arm crept around her; 
she gently withdrew from it. 

“ I must go now,” she murmured ; “but I couldn’t sleep 
until I told you all. You know, Dick, I have no one else 
to come to, and it seemed to me that you ought to know 
it first. I feel better for telling you. You will tell me 
to morrow what you think we ought to do.” 
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They reached the door, opening it softly. She lingered 
for a moment on the threshold. 

“Tell me, Dick,” she hesitated; “if that—that really 
were a spirit, and not a real man—you don’t think that— 
that kiss” (she shuddered) “could do me harm?” 

lie shuddered, too, with a strange and sympathetic 
consciousness that, happily, she did not even suspect. 
But he quickly recovered himself, and said, with something 
of bitterness in his voice, “I should be more afraid if it 
really were a man.” 

“Oh, thank you, Dick!” 

Her lips parted in a smile of relief ; the colour came 
faintly back to her cheek. 

A wild thought crossed his fancy that seemed an in¬ 
spiration. They would share the risks alike. He leaned 
towards her : their lips met in their first kiss. 

“Oh, Dick!” 

“ Dearest! ” 

“ I think—we arc saved.” 

“ Why?” 

“ It wasn’t at all like that.” 

He smiled as she flew swiftly down the corridor. Per¬ 
haps he thought so too. 

••••••* 

No picture of the alleged Rosita was ever found. Doha 
Felipa, when the story was again referred to, smiled dis¬ 
creetly, but was apparently too preoccupied with the return 
of Don Jos<*’s absent nephew for further gossiping visits to 
the Hacienda; and Dick and Cecily, ns Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracy, would seem to have survived—if they never really 
solved—the mystery of the Hacienda de los Osos. Yet in 
the month of June, when the moon is high, one does not 
sit on the stone bench in the rose garden after the last 
stroke of the Angelus. 

VOL. IX. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Where the North Fork of the Stanislaus River begins to lose 

its youthful grace, vigour, and agility, and broadens more 

maturely into the plain, there is a little promontory which at 

certain high stages of water sets like a small island in the 

stream. To the strongly marked heroics of Sierran landscape 

it contrasts a singular, pastoral calm. White and grey mosses 

from the overhanging rocks and feathery alders trail their 

filaments in its slow current, and between the woodland 

openings there are glimpses of vivid velvet sward, even at 

times when the wild oats and “wire-grasses” of the plains 

are already yellowing. The placid river, unstained at this 

point by mining sluices or mill drift, runs clear under its 

contemplative shadows. Originally the camping-ground of 

a Digger chief, it passed from his tenancy with the American 

rifle-bullet that terminated his career. The pioneer who 

thus succeeded to its attractive calm gave way in turn to a 

well-directed shot from the revolver of a quartz prospector, 

equally impressed with the charm of its restful tranquillity. 

How long he might have enjoyed its riparian seclusion is 

not known. A sudden rise of the river one March night 

quietly removed him, together with the overhanging post 

oak beneath which he was profoundly but unconsciously 

meditating. The demijohn of whisky was picked up 

farther down; but no other suggestion of these successive 
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evictions was ever visible in the reposeful serenity of the 
spot. 

It was later occupied, and a cabin built upon the spot, 
by one Alexander M‘Gee, better known as “the Bell¬ 
ringer of Angel’s.'’ This euphonious title, which might 
have suggested a consistently peaceful occupation, however, 
referred to his accuracy of aim at a mechanical target, where 
the piercing of the bull’s-eye was celebrated by the stroke 
of a bell. It is probable that this singular proficiency kept 
his investment of that gentle seclusion unchallenged. At 
all events it was uninvaded. He shared it only with the 
birds. Perhaps some suggestion of nest-building may have 
been in his mind, for one pleasant spring morning he 
brought hither a wife. It was his men; and in this way 
he may be said to have introduced that morality which 
is supposed to be the accompaniment and reflection of 
pastoral life. Mrs. M'Gee’s red petticoat was sometimes 
seen through the trees—a cheerful bit of colour. Mrs. 
M‘Gee’s red cheeks, plump little figure, beribboned hat, 
and brown, still-girlish braids were often seen at sunset on 
the river bank, in company with her husband, who seemed 
to be pleased with the discreet and distant admiration that 
followed them. Strolling under the bland shadows of the 
cotton woods, by the fading gold of the river, he doubt¬ 
less felt that peace which the mere world cannot give, and 
which fades not away before the clear, accurate eye of the 
perfect marksman. 

Their nearest neighbours were the two brothers Wayne, 
who took up a claim, and built themselves a cabin on the 
river bank near the promontory. Quiet, simple men, sus¬ 
pected somewhat of psalm-singing, and undue retirement 
on Sundays, they attracted but little attention. But when, 
through some original conception or painstaking delibera¬ 
tion they turned the current of the river so as to restrict the 
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overflow between the promontory and the river bank, dis¬ 
closing an auriferous “bar” of inconceivable richness, and 
establishing their theory that it was really the former 
channel of the river, choked and diverted through ages of 
alluvial drift, they may be said to have changed also the 
fortunes of the little settlement. Popular feeling and the 
new prosperity which dawned upon the miners recognised 
the two brothers by giving the name of Wayne’s Bar to the 
infant settlement and its post-office. The peaceful promon¬ 
tory, although made easier of access, still preserved its calm 
seclusion, and pretty Mrs. M‘Gee could contemplate through 
the leaves of her bower the work going on at its base, her¬ 
self unseen. Nevertheless, this Arcadian retreat was being 
slowly and surely invested ; more than that, the character of 
its surroundings was altered, and the complexion of the river 
had changed. The Wayne engines on the point above had 
turned the drift and debris into the current that now thickened 
and ran yellow around the wooded shore. The fringes of this 
Eden were already tainted with the colour of gold. 

It is doubtful, however, if Mrs. M'Gee was much affected 
by this sentimental reflection, and her husband, in a manner, 
lent himself to the desecration of his exclusive domain by 
accepting a claim along the shore—tendered by the con¬ 
scientious Waynes in compensation for restricting the ap¬ 
proach to the promontory—and thus participated in the 
fortunes of the Bar. Mrs. M'Gee amused herself by 
watching from her eyrie, with a presumably childish interest, 
the operations of the red-shirted brothers on the Bar; her 
husband, however, always accompanying her when she 
crossed the Bar to the bank. Some two or three other 
women—wives of miners—had joined the camp, but it was 
evident that M'Gee was as little inclined to entrust his wife 
to their companionship as to that of their husbands. An 
opinion obtained that M'Gee, being an old resident, with 
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alleged high connections in Angel’s, was inclined to be 
aristocratic and exclusive. 

Meantime, the two brothers who had founded the fortunes 
of the Bar were accorded an equally high position with an 
equal amount of reserve. Their ways were decidedly not 
those of the other miners, and were ns efficacious in keep¬ 
ing them from familiar advances as the reputation of Mr. 
M'Gee was in isolating his wife. Madison Wayne, the 
elder, was tall, well-knit, and spare; reticent in speech, and 
slow in deduction. His brother Arthur was of rounder 
outline, but smaller, and of a more delicate, and perhaps 
a more impressible, nature. It was believed by some that 
it was within the range of possibility that Arthur would yet 
be seen “ taking his cocktail like a white man,” or “ drop¬ 
ping his scads” at draw-poker. At present, however, they 
seemed content to spend their evenings in their own cabin, 
and their Sundays at a grim Presbyterian tabernacle in the 
next town, to which they walked ten miles, where it was 
currently believed “hell fire was ladled out free,” and 
“ infants damned for nothing.” When they did not go to 
meeting it was also believed that the minister came to them, 
until it was ascertained that the sounds of sacred recitation 
overheard in their cabin was simply Madison Wayne reading 
the Bible to his younger brother. M'Gee is said to have 
stopped on one of these occasions—unaccompanied by his 
wife—before their cabin, moving away afterwards with more 
than his usual placid contentment. 

It was about eleven o’clock one morning, and Madison 
Wayne was at work alone on the Bar. Clad in a dark grey 
jersey, and white duck trousers rolled up over high india- 
rubber boots, he looked not unlike a peaceful fisherman 
digging stakes for his nets, as he laboured in the ooze and 
gravel of the still half-reclaimed river-bed. He was far out 
on the Bar, within a stonc’s-throw of the promontory. 
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Suddenly his quick ear caught an unfamiliar cry and splash. 
Looking up hastily, he saw Mrs. M'Gee’s red petticoat in 
the water under the singularly agitated boughs of an over¬ 
hanging tree. Madison Wayne ran to the bank, threw off 
his heavy boots, and sprang into the stream. A few strokes 
brought him to Mrs. M‘Gee’s petticoat, which, as he had 
wisely surmised, contained Mrs. M'Gee, who was still 
clinging to a branch of the tree. Grasping her waist with one 
hand and the branch with the other, he obtained a foothold 
on the bank, and dragged her ashore. A moment later they 
both stood erect and dripping at the foot of the tree. 

“ Well ?” said the lady. 

Wayne glanced around their seclusion with his habitual 
caution, slightly knit his brows perplexedly, and said, “You 
fell in?” 

“ I didn’t do nothin’ of the sort. I jumped in. ’ 

Wayne again looked around him, as if expecting her 
companion, and squeezed the water out of his thick hair. 
“Jumped in?” he repeated slowly. “ What for?” 

“ To make you come over here, Mad Wayne,” she said, 
with a quick laugh, putting her arms akimbo. 

They stood looking at each other, dripping like two river 
gods. Like them, also, Wayne had apparently ignored the 
fact that his trousers were rolled up above his bare knees, 
and Mrs. M‘Gee that her red petticoat clung closely to her 
rather pretty figure. But he quickly recovered himself. 
“You had better go in and change your clothes,” he said, 
with grave concern. “You’ll take cold.” 

She only shook herself disdainfully. “I’m all right,” 
she said; “ but you. Mad Wayne, what do you mean by 
not speaking to me—not knowing me? You can’t say 
that I’ve changed like that.” She passed her hand down 
her long, dripping braids as if to press the water from them, 
and yet with a half-coquettish suggestion in the act. 
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Something struggled up into the man’s face which was 
not there before. There was a new light in his grave 
eyes. “ You look the same,” he said slowly ; “ but you 
are married—you have a husband.” 

“ You think that changes a girl ?” she said, with a laugh. 
“That’s where all you men slip up! You're afraid of his 
rifle— that's the change that bothers you, Mad.” 

“ You know I care little for carnal weapons,” he said 
quietly. She did know it; but it is the privilege of the sex 
to invent its facts, and then to graciously abandon them as 
if they were only arguments. “ Tnen why do you keep off 
from me ? Why do you look the other way when I pass ? ” 
she said quickly. 

“ Because you are married,” he said slowly. 

She again shook the water from her like a Newfoundland 
dog. “ That’s it. You’re mad because I got married. 
You’re mad because I wouldn’t marry you and your Church 
over on the Cross Roads, and sing hymns with you, and 
become Sister Wayne. You wanted me to give up dancing 
and buggy ridin’ Sundays—and you’re just mad because 
I didn’t. Yes, mad—just mean, baby mad, Mr. Maddy 
Wayne, for all your Christian resignation ! That’s what’s 
the matter with you.” Yet she looked very pretty and 
piquant in her small spitefulness, which was still so general 
and superficial that she seemed to shake it out of her wet 
petticoats in a vicious flap that disclosed her neat ankles. 

“You preferred M‘Gee to me,” he said grimly. “I 
didn’t blame you.” 

“ Who said I preferred him ? ” she retorted quickly. 
“ Much you know ! ” Then, with a swift feminine abandon¬ 
ment of her position, she added, with a little laugh, “ It’s all 
the same whether you’re guarded with a rille or a Church 
Presbytery, only-” 

“Only what?” said Madison earnestly. 
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“ There’s men who’d risk being shot for a girl that 

o O 

couldn’t stand psalm-singin’ palaver.” 

The quick expression of pain that passed over his hard, 
dark face seemed only to heighten her pretty mischievous¬ 
ness. But he simply glanced again around the solitude, 
passed his hand over his wet sleeve, and said, “ I must go 
now ; your husband wouldn’t like me being here.” 

“ He’s workin’ in the claim—the claim you gave him,” 
said Mrs. M‘Gec, with cheerful malice. “Wonder what 
he’d say if he knew it was given to him by the man who 
used to spark his wife only two years ago ! How does that 
suit your Christian conscience, Mad?” 

“ I should have told him, had I not believed that every¬ 
thing was over between us, or that it was possible that you 
and me should ever meet again,” he returned, in a tone so 
measured that the girl seemed to hear the ring of the con¬ 
venticle in it. 

“Should you, Brother Wayne?” she said, imitating him. 
“ Well, let me tell you that you are the one man on the Bar 
that Sandy has taken a fancy to.” 

Madison’s sallow cheek coloured a little, but he did not 
speak. 

“Well !” continued Mrs. M‘Gee impatiently. “I don’t 
believe he’d object to your cornin’ here to see me—if you 
cared.” 

“ But I wouldn’t care to come, unless he first knew that I 
had been once engaged to you,” said Madison gravely. 

“ Perhaps he might not think as much of that as you 
do,” retorted the woman pertly. “ Every one isn’t as strait¬ 
laced as you, and every girl has had one or two engage¬ 
ments. But do as you like—stay at home if you want to, 
and sing psalms and read the Scriptures to that younger 
brother of yours ! All the same, I’m thinkin’ he’d rather 
be out with the boys.” 
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“ M >' brother is God-fearing and conscientious/’ said 
Madison quickly. “You do not know him. You have 
never seen him.” 

“ No, said Mrs. M’Gee shortly. She then gave a little 
shiver (that was, however, half simulated) in her wet gar¬ 
ments, and added, “ One saint was enough for me; I 
couldn’t stand the whole church, Mad.” 


ii 


\ou are catching cold,” he said quickly, his whole face 
brightening with a sudden tenderness that seemed to trans¬ 
figure the dark features. “ I am keeping you here when you 
should be changing your clothes. Go, I beg you, at once.” 

She stood still provokingly, with an affectation of wiping 
her arms and shoulders, and sopping her wet dress with 
clusters of moss. 

“ Go, please do—Safy, please ! ” 

“Ah!”—she drew a quick, triumphant breath. “Then 
you’ll come again to see me, Mad ? ” 

Yes, he said slowly, and even more gravely than 
before. 


“But you must let me show you the way out—round 
under those trees where no one can see you come.” She 
held out her hand. 

I il go the way I came,” .he said, quietly swinging 
himself silently from the nearest bough into the stream; 
and before she could utter a protest, he was striking out 
as silently, hand over hand, across the current. 


CHAPTER II. 

A week later Madison Wayne was seated alone in his 
cabin. His supper-table had just been cleared by his 
Chinese coolie, as it was getting late; and the setting sun, 
which for half-an-hour had been persistently making a vivid 
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beacon of his windows for the benefit of wayfarers along the 
river bank, had at last sunk behind the cotton woods. His 
head was resting on his hand; the book he had been reading 
when the light faded was lying open on the table before him. 
In this attitude he became aware of a hesitating step on the 
gravel outside his open door. He had been so absorbed 
that the approach of any figure along the only highway— 
the river bank—had escaped his observation. Looking 
up, he discovered that Mr. Alexander M‘Gee was standing 
in the doorway, his hand resting lightly on the jamb. A 
sudden colour suffused Wayne’s cheek ; his hand reached 
for his book, which he drew towards him hurriedly, yet half 

automatically, as he might have grasped some defensive 
weapon. 

The Bell-ringer of Angel’s noticed the act, but not the 
blush, and nodded approvingly. “ Don’t let me disturb ye. 
I was only meanderin’ by, and reckoned I’d say ‘ How do? ’ 
in passin’.” He leaned gently back against the door-post, 
to do which comfortably he was first obliged to shift the 
revolver on his hip. The sight of the weapon brought a 
slight contraction to the brows of Wayne, but he gravely 
said, “ Won’t you come in?” 

“It ain’t your prayin’ time?” said M‘Gee politely. 

“ No.” 

“Nor you ain’t gettin’ up lessons outer the Book?” he 
continued thoughtfully. 

“ No.” 

“ ’Cos it don’t seem, so to speak, you see, the square 
thing to be botherin’ a man when he might be doin’ suthin* 
else, don’t you see. You understand what I mean?” 

It was his known peculiarity that he always seemed to be 
suffering from an inability to lucid expression, and the fear 
of being misunderstood in regard to the most patent or 
equally the most unimportant details of his speech. All of 
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which, however, was in very remarkable contrast to his 
perfectly clear and penetrating eyes. 

Wayne gravely assured him that he was not interrupting 
him in any way’. 

“ I often thought—that is, I had an idea—you under¬ 
stand what I mean—of stoppin’ in passing. You and me, 
you see, are sorter alike, we don’t seem to jib in with the 
gin’ral gait o’ the camp. You understand what I mean? 
We ain’t in the game, eh? You see what I’m after?” 

Madison Wayne glanced half-mechanically at M‘Gee’s 
revolver. M‘Gee’s clear eyes at once took in the glance. 

“ That’s it! You understand ? You with them books of 
yours, and me with my shootin’ iron—we’re sort o’ different 
from the rest, and ought to be kinder like partners. You 
understand what I mean ? We keep this camp in check. 
We hold a full hand, and don’t stand no bluffing.” 

“ If you mean there is some effect in Christian example 
and the life of a God-fearing man—” began Madison 
gravely. 

“ That’s it! God-fearin' or revolver-fearin’, it amounts 
to the same when you come down to the hard pan and 
bed-rock,” interrupted M‘Gee. “ I ain’t expectin’ you to 
think much of my style, but I go a heap on yours, even if 
I can’t play your game. And I sez to my wife, ‘ Safie ’ 
—her that trots around with me sometimes—I sez, ‘ Safie, 
I oughter know that man, and shall. And I want you to 
know him.’ Hoi’ on,” he added quickly, as Madison 
rose with a flushed face and a perturbed gesture. “ Ye 
don’t understand. I see wot’s in your mind—don’t you 
see? When I married my wife and brought her down 
here, knowin’ this yer camp, I sez : ‘ No flirtin’, no foolin’, 
no philanderin’ here, my dear ! You’re young, and don’t 
know the ways o’ men. The first man I see you talking with, 
I shoot. You needn’t fear, my dear, for accidents. I kin 
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shoot all round you, under your arm, across your shoulders, 
over your head, and between your fingers, my dear, and 
never start skin or fringe or ruffle. But I don’t miss him. 
You sorter understand what I mean,’ sez I, ‘so don’t!’ 
Ye noticed how my wife is respected, Mr. Wayne? Queen 
\ ictoria sittin’ on her throne ain’t in it with my Safie. 
But when I see you not herdin’ with that cattle, never 
liftin your eyes to me or Safie as we pass, never hangin’ 
round the saloons and jokin’, nor winkin’, nor slingin’ 
muddy stories about women, but prayin’ and readin’ Scripter 
stories here along with your brother, I sez to myself, I sez, 
‘Sandy, ye kin take off your revolver and hang up your 
shot-gun when he's around. For ’twixt him and your wife 
ain’t no revolver, but the fear of God and hell and damna¬ 
tion and the world to come ! ’ You understand what I 
mean, don’t ye ? Ye sorter follow my lead, eh ? Ye can see 
uhat 1 m shootin round, don’t ye? So I want you to come 
up neighbourly like, and drop in to see my wife.” 

Madison Wayne’s face became set and hard again ; but 
he advanced towards M‘Gee with the book against his 
breast, and his finger between the leaves. “ I already know 
jour wife, Mr. M Gee ! I saw her before you ever met her. 

I was engaged to her; I loved her, and—as far as man 
may love the wife of another and keep the commands 
of this book—I love her still ! ” 

To his surprise, M‘Gee, whose calm eyes had never 
dimmed or blenched, after regarding him curiously, took 
the volume from him, laid it on the table, opened it, turned 
its leaves critically, said earnestly, “ That’s the law here, 
is it ? ” and then held out his hand. 

“Shake!” 

Madison Wayne hesitated—and then grasped his hand. 

“ Ef 1 had known this,” continued M‘Gee, “I reckon 
I wouldn’t have been so hard on Safie and so partikler. 
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She’s better than I took her for—havin’ had you for a beau ! 
You understand what I mean ? You follow me—don’t ye? 
I alius kinder wondered why she took me, but sens you’ve 
told me that you used to spark her, in your God-fearin’ way, 
I reckon it kinder prepared her for me. You understand ? 
Now you come up, won’t ye?” 

“ I will call some evening with my brother,” said Wayne 
embarrassedly. 

“ With which ? ” demanded MGee. 

“ My brother Arthur. We usually spend the evenings 
together.” 

M‘Gee paused, leaned against the door-post, and fixing 
his clear eyes on Wayne, said : “ Ef it’s all the same to you, 
I’d rather you did not bring him. You understand what 
I mean ? You follow me ; no other man but you and me. 
I ain’t sayin’ anything agin’ your brother, but you see how it 
is, don’t you ? Just me and you.” 

“Very well, I will come,” said Wayne gloomily. But as 
M'Gee backed out of the door, he followed him hesitatingly. 
Then, with an effort, he seemed to recover himself, and said 
almost harshly : “I ought to tell you another thing—that 
I have seen and spoken to Mrs. M'Gee since she came to 
the Bar. She fell into the water last week, and I swam 
out and dragged her ashore. We talked, and spoke of the 
past.” 

“She fell in,” echoed M'Gee. 

Wayne hesitated; then a murky blush came into his 
face as he slowly repeated, “She fell in.” 

M‘Gee’s eyes only brightened. “I have been too hard 
on her. She might have drownded ef you hadn’t took 
risks. You see? You understand what I mean? And 
she never let out anything about it—and never boasted o’ 
you helpin’ her out. All right—you’ll come along and 
see her agin’.” He turned and walked cheerfully away. 
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Wayne re-entered the cabin. Me sat for a long time 
by the window until the stars came out above the river, and 
another star, with which he had been long familiar, took 
its place apparently in the heart of the wooden crest of 
the little promontory. Then the fringing woods on the 
opposite shore became a dark level line across the land¬ 
scape, and the colour seemed to fade out of the moist 
shining gravel before his cabin. Presently the silhouette 
of his dark face disappeared from the window, and Mr. 
M'Gee might have been gratified to know that he had 
slipped to his knees before the chair whereon he had been 
sitting, and that his head was bowed before it on his clasped 
hands. In a little while he rose again, and dragging a 
battered old portmanteau from the corner, took out a 
number of letters tied up in a package, with which, from 
time to time, he slowly fed the flame that flickered on his 
hearth. In this way the windows of the cabin at times 
sprang into light, making a somewhat confusing beacon for 
the somewhat confused Arthur Wayne, who was returning 
from a visit to Angel’s, and who had fallen into that slightly 
morose and irritated state which follows excessive hilarity, 
and is also apt to indicate moral misgivings. 

But the last letter was burnt and the cabin quite dark 
when he entered. His brother was sitting by the slowly 
dying fire, and he trusted that in that uncertain light any 
observation of his expression or manner—of which he 
himself was uneasily conscious—would pass unheeded. 

“ You are late,” said Madison gravely. 

At which his brother rashly assumed the aggressive. 
He was no later than the others, and if the Rogers boys 
were good enough to walk with him for company, he 
couldn’t run ahead of them just because his brother was 
waiting! He didn’t want any supper; he had something 
at the Cross Roads with the others. Yes ! whisky , if he 
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wanted to know. People couldn’t keep coffee and temper¬ 
ance drinks just to please him and his brother, and he 
wasn’t going to insult the others by standing aloof. Any¬ 
how, he had never taken the pledge, and as long as he 
hadn't he couldn’t see why he should refuse a single glass. 
As it was, everybody said he was a milksop, and a tender¬ 
foot, and he was just sick of it. 

Madison rose and lit a candle, and held it up before his 
brother's face. It was a handsome, youthful face that looked 
into his, flushed with the excitement of novel experiences and 
perhaps a more material stimulation. The little silken mous¬ 
tache was ostentatiously curled; the brown curls were 
redolent of bear’s grease. Vet there was a certain boyish 
timidity and nervousness in the defiance of his blue eyes, 
that momentarily touched the elder brother. “I’ve been 
too hard with him,” he said to himself, half consciously 
recalling what M‘Gee had said of Safie. He put the candle 
down, laid his hand gently on Arthur’s shoulder, and said, 
with a certain cautious tenderness, “Come, Arty, sit down 
and tell me all about it.” 

Whereupon the mercurial Arthur, not only relieved of 
his nervousness, but.of his previous ethical doubts and 
remorse, became gay and voluble. He had finished his 
purchases at Angel’s, and the storekeeper had introduced 
him to Colonel Starbottle, of Kentucky, as one of “the 
Waynes who had made Wayne’s Par famous.” Colonel 
Starbottle had said in his pompous fashion—yet he was not 
such a bad fellow, after all—that the Waynes ought to be 
represented in the Councils of the State, and that he, 
Starbottle, would be proud to nominate Madison for the 
next Legislature, and run him too. “And you know, 
really, Mad, if you mixed a little more with folks, and they 
weren’t—well, sorter afraid of you—you could do it. 
Why, I’ve made a heap o’ friends over there, just by goin’ 
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round a little, and one of old Selvedge’s girls—the store¬ 
keeper, you know—said from what she’d heard of us, she 
always thought I was about fifty, and turned up the whites 
of my eyes instead of the ends of my moustache ! She’s 
mighty smart ! Then the postmaster has got his wife and 
three daughters out from the States, and they’ve asked me 
to come over to their church festival next week. It isn’t 
our church, of course, but I suppose it’s all right.” 

This and much more, with the volubility of relieved 
feelings. When he stopped, out of breath, Madison said, 
“ I have had a visitor since you left—Mr. M'Gee.” 

“And his wife?” asked Arthur quickly. 

Madison (lushed slightly. “ No ; but he asked me to go 
and see her.” 

“That’s her doin’, then,” returned Arthur, with a laugh. 
“She s always lookin’ round the corners of her eyes at me 
when she passes. Why, John Rogers was joking me about 
her only yesterday, and said M‘Gee would blow a hole 
through me some of these days if I didn’t look out ! Of 
course,” he added, affectedly curling his moustache, “ that’s 
nonsense ! But you know how they talk, and she’s too 
pretty for that fellow M‘Gee.” 

“She has found a careful helpmeet in her husband,” 
said Madison sternly, “ and it’s neither seemly nor Christian 
in )Ou, Arthur, to repeat the idle, profane gossip of the 
Bar. I knew her before her marriage, and if she was not 
a professing Christian, she was, and is, a pure, good woman ! 
Let us have no more of this.” 

Whether impressed by the tone of his brother’s voice, or 
only affected by his own mercurial nature, Arthur changed 
the subject to further voluble reminiscences of his trip to 
Angel s. \ et he did not seem embarrassed nor discon¬ 
certed when his brother, in the midst of his speech, placed 
the candle and the Bible on the table, with two chair 
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before it. He listened to Madison’s monotonous readin" 
of the evening exercise with equally monotonous respect. 
Then they both arose, without looking at each other, but 
with equally set and stolid faces, and knelt down before 
their respective chairs, clasping the back with both hands, 
and occasionally drawing the hard, wooden frames against 
their breasts convulsively, as if it were a penitential act. 
It was the elder brother who that night prayed aloud. It 
was his voice that rose higher by degrees above the low 
roof and encompassing walls, the level river camp lights 
that trembled through the window, the dark belt of river¬ 
side trees, and the light on the promontory’s crest—up to 
the tranquil, passionless stars themselves. 

With those confidences to his Maker this chronicle does 
not lie—obtrusive and ostentatious though they were in 
tone and attitude. Enough that they were a general 
arraignment of humanity, the Bar, himself, and his brother, 
and indeed much that the same Maker had created and 
permitted. That through this hopeless denunciation still 
lingered some human feeling and tenderness might have 
been shown by the fact that at its close his hands trembled 
and his face was bedewed by tears; and his brother was 
so deeply aflcctcd that he resolved hereafter to avoid all 
evening prayers. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was a week later that Madison Wayne and Mr. M‘Gee 
were seen, to the astonishment of the Bar, leisurely walk¬ 
ing together in the direction of the promontory. Here 
they disappeared, entering a damp fringe of willows and 
laurels that seemed to mark its limits, and gradually 

ascending some thickly wooded trail, until they reached 
VOL. ix. p 
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its crest, which, to Madison’s surprise, was cleared and 
open, and showed an acre or two of rude cultivation. 
Here, too, stood the M'Gees’ conjugal home—a small, 
four-roomed house, but so peculiar and foreign in aspect that 
it at once challenged even Madison’s abstracted attention. 
It was a tiny Swiss chalet, built in sections, and originally 
packed in cases—one of the early importations from Europe 
to California after the gold discovery, when the country 
was supposed to be a woodless wilderness. Mr. M‘Gee 
explained, with his usual laborious care, how he had 
bought it at Marysville, not only for its picturesqueness, 
but because in its unsuggestive packing-cases it offered no 
indication to the curious miners, and could be put up by 
himself and a single uncommunicative Chinaman, without 
any one else being aware of its existence. There was, 
indeed, something quaint in this fragment of Old World 
handicraft, with its smooth-jointed panelling, in two colours, 
its little lozenge fretwork, its lapped roof, overhanging 
caves, and miniature gallery. Inartistic as Madison was— 
like most men of rigidly rectangular mind and principle 
—and accustomed to the bleak and economic sufficiency of 
the Californian miner’s cabin, he was touched strangely by 
its novel grace and freshness. It reminded him of her; he 
had a new respect for this rough, sinful man who had thus 
idealised his wife in her dwelling. Already a few Madrono 
vines and a Cherokee rose clambered up the gallery. And 
here Mrs. M‘Gee was sitting. 

In the face that she turned upon the two men Madison 
could see that she was not expecting them, and even in 
the slight curiosity with which she glanced at her husband, 
that evidently he had said nothing of his previous visit or 
invitation; and this conviction became certainty at Mr. 
M‘Gee’s first words. 

“ I’ve brought you an ole friend, Safie. He used to 
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spark ye once at Angel’s afore my time—he told me so; 
he picked ye outer the water here—he told me that, too. 
Ye mind that I said afore that he was the only man I wanted 
ter know ; I reckon now it seems the square tiling that he 
should be the one man you wanted ter know, too. You 
understand what I mean—you follow me, don’t you ? ” 
Whether or not Mrs. M‘Gee did follow him, she exhibited 
neither concern, solicitude, nor the least embarrassment. 
An experienced lover might have augured ill from this total 
absence of self-consciousness. Hut Madison was not an 
experienced lover. He accepted her amused smile as a 
recognition of his feelings, trembled at the touch of her 
cool hands, as if it had been a warm pressure, and scarcely 
dared to meet her maliciously laughing eyes. When he 
had followed Mr. M’Gee to the little gallery, the previous 
occupation of Mrs. M‘Gee when they arrived was explained. 
From that slight elevation there was a perfect view over 
the whole landscape and river below ; the Bar stretched 
out as a map at her feet; in that clear, transparent air he 
could see every movement and gesture of Wayne’s brother, 
all unconscious of that surveillance, at work on the Bar. 
For an instant Madison’s sallow cheek reddened, he knew 
not why; a remorseful feeling that he ought to be there 
with Arthur came over him. Mrs. M'Gee’s voice seemed 
to answer his thought. “You can see everything that’s 
going on down there without being seen yourself. It’s 
good fun for me sometimes. The other day I saw that 
young Carpenter hanging round Mrs. Rogers’s cabin in 
the bush when old Rogers was away. And I saw her 
creep out and join him, never thinking any one could see 
her! ” 

She laughed, seeking Madison’s averted eyes, yet scarcely 
noticing his suddenly contracted brows. Mr. M‘Gee alone 
responded. 
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I hat’s why,” he said explanatorily to Madison, “I 
don’t allow' to have my Safie go round with those women. 
Not as I ever see anything o’ that sort goin’ on, or keer to 
look, but on gin’ral principles. You understand what I 
mean.” 

“ That’s your brother over there, isn’t it ? ” said Mrs. 
M'Gee, turning to Madison, and calmly ignoring her 
husband’s explanation, as she indicated the distant Arthur. 
“Why didn’t you bring him along with you?” 

Madison hesitated, and looked at M‘Gee. “ He wasn’t 
asked,” said that gentleman cheerfully. “ One’s company, 
two’s none! You don’t know him, my dear; and this yer 
ain’t a gin’ral invitation to the Bar. You follow me?” 

To this Mrs. M'Gee made no comment, but proceeded 
to show Madison over the little cottage. Yet in a narrow 
passage she managed to touch his hand, lingered to let 
her husband precede them from one room to another, 
and once or twice looked meaningly into his eyes over 
M'Gee’s shoulder. Disconcerted and embarrassed, he tried 
to utter a few commonplaces, but so constrainedly that even 
M'Gee presently noticed it. And the result was still more 
embarrassing. 

“ Look yer,” he said, suddenly turning to them both; 
“ I reckon as how you two wanter talk over old times, and 
I’ll just meander over to the claim, and do a spell o’ work. 
Don’t mind me. And if //<?’’—indicating Madison with his 
finger—“ gets on ter religion, don’t you mind him. It won’t 
hurt you, Safie—no more nor my revolver—but it’s pow’ful 
persuadin’, and—you understand me? You follow me? 
Well, so long ! ” 

He turned away quickly, and was presently lost among the 
trees. For an instant the embarrassed Madison thought 
of following him ; but he was confronted by Mrs. M'Gee’s 
wicked eyes and smiling face between him and the door. 
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Composing herself, however, with a simulation of perfect 
gravity, she pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, Brother Wayne. If you're going to convert 
me, it may take some time, you know, and you might as 
well make yourself comfortable. As for me, I’ll take the 
anxious bench.” She laughed with a certain girlishness, 
which he well remembered, and leaped to a sitting posture 
on the table, with her hands on her knees, swineinor her 
smart shoes backwards and forwards below it. 

Madison looked at her in hopeless silence, with a pale, 
disturbed face and shining eyes. 

“ Or, if you want to talk as we used to talk, Mad, when we 
sat on the front steps at Angel’s, and pa and ma went inside 
to give us a show, ye can hop up alongside o’ me.” She 
made a feint of gathering her skirts beside her. 

“ Safie,” broke out the unfortunate man, in a tone that 
seemed to increase in formal solemnity with his manifest 
agitation, “ this is impossible. The laws of God that have 
joined you and this man-” 

“Oh, it’s the prayer-meeting, is it?” said Safie, settling 
her skirts again, with affected resignation. “Go on.” 

“ Listen, Safie,” said Madison, turning despairingly 
towards her. “Let us for His sake, let us for the sake 
of our dear blessed past, talk together earnestly and prayer¬ 
fully. Let us take this time to root out of our feeble hearts 
all yearnings that are not prompted by Him—yearnings that 
your union with this man makes impossible and sinful. 
Let us for the sake of the past take counsel of each other, 
even as brother and sister.” 

“ Sister M‘Gee ! ” she interrupted mockingly. “ It wasn’t 
as brother and sister you made love to me at Angel’s.” 

“ No ! I loved you then, and would have made you 
my wife.” 

“And you don’t love me any more,” she said, audaciously 
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darting a wicked look into his eyes, “ only because I didn't 
marry you? And you think that Christian?” 

“ You know I love you as I have loved you always,” 
he said passionately. 

“ Hush ! ” she said mockingly ; “ suppose he should hear 
you.” 

“He knows it!” said Madison bitterly. “/told him all!” 

She stared at him fixedly. 

“You have—told—him—that—you r////love me?” she 
repeated slowly. 

“Yes, or I wouldn’t be here now. It was due to him_ 

to my own conscience.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“He insisted upon my coming, and, as God is my judge 
and witness, he seemed satisfied and content.” 

She drew her pretty lips together with a long whistle, 
and then leaped from the table. Her face was hard and 
her eyes were bright as she went to the window and looked 
out. He followed her timidly. 

“ Don’t touch me,” she said, sharply striking away his 
proffered hand. He turned with a flushed cheek, and 
walked slowly towards the door. Her laugh stopped him. 

“ Come! I reckon that squeezin’ hands ain’t no part of 
your contract with Sandy ? ” she said, glancing down at her 
own. “ Well, so you’re goin’?” 

“ I only wished to talk seriously and prayerfully with you 
for a few moments, Safie, and then—to see you no more.” 

“And how would that suit him,” she said drily, “if he 
wants your company here ? Then, just because you can’t 
convert me and bring me to your ways of thinkin’ in one 
visit, I suppose you think it is Christian-like to run away 
like this ! Or do you suppose that, if you turn tail now, 
he won’t believe that your Christian strength and Christian 
resignation is all humbug?” 
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Madison dropped into the chair, put his elbows on the 
table, and buried his face in his hands. She came a little 
nearer, and laid her hand lightly on his arm. He made a 
movement as if to take it, but she withdrew it impatiently. 

“Come,’' she said brusquely; “ now you’re in for it, 
you must play the game out. He trusts you ; if he sees 
you can’t trust yourself, he’ll shoot you on sight. That don’t 
frighten you ? Well, perhaps this will, then ! He’ll say your 
religion is a sham and you a hypocrite—and everybody will 
believe him. How do you like that, Brother Wayne ? How 
will that help the Church ? Come ! You’re a pair of cranks 
together; but he’s got the whip-hand of you this time. All 
you can do is to keep up to his idea of you. Tut a bold 
face on it, and come here as often as you can—the oftener 
the better; the sooner you’ll both get sick of each other— 
and of me. That’s what you’re both after, ain’t it ? Well ! 
I can tell you now, you needn’t cither of you be the least 
afraid of me.” 

She walked away to the window again, not angrily, but 
smoothing down the folds of her bright print dress, as if she 
were wiping her hands of her husband and his guest. Some¬ 
thing like a very material and man-like sense of shame 
struggled up through his crust of religion. lie stammered, 
“ You don’t understand me, Safie.” 

“Then talk of something I do understand,” she said 
pertly. “Tell me some news of Angel’s. Your brother 
was over there the other day. He made himself quite 
popular with the young ladies—so I hear from Mrs. 
Selvedge. You can tell me as we walk along the bank 
towards Sandy’s claim. It’s just as well that you should 
move on now, as it’s your first call, and next time you can 
stop longer.” She went to the corner of the room, removed 
her smart slippers, and put on a pair of walking-shoes, tying 
them, with her foot on a chair, in a quiet disregard of her 
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visitors presence \ took a brown holland sun-bonnet from 
the wall, clapped it over her browner hair and hanging 
braids, and tied it under her chin with apparently no sense 
of coquetry in the act—becoming though it was—and with¬ 
out glancing at him. Alas for Madison’s ethics! The 
torment of her worldly speech and youthful contempt was 
nothing to this tacit ignoring of the manhood of her lover— 
this silent acceptance of him as something even lower than 
her husband. He followed her with a burning cheek and a 
curious revolting of his whole nature that it is to be feared 
were scarcely Christian. The willows opened to let them 
pass, and closed again behind them. 

An hour later Mrs. M‘Gee returned to her leafy bower 
alone. She took off her sun-bonnet, hung it on its nail on 
the wall, shook down her braids, took ofT her shoes, stained 
with the mud of her husband’s claim, and put on her 
slippers. 1 hen she ascended to her eyrie in the little 
gallery, and gazed smilingly across the sunlit Bar. The 
two gaunt shadows of her husband and lover, linked like 
twins, were slowly passing along the river bank on their 
way to the eclipsing obscurity of the cotton woods. Below 
h er almost at her very feet—the unconscious Arthur 
Wayne was pushing his work on the river bed, far out 
to the promontory. 1 he sunlight fell upon his vivid scarlet 
shirt, his bared throat, and head clustering with perspiring 
curls. The same sunlight fell upon Mrs. M'Gee’s brown 
head too, and apparently put a wicked fancy inside it. 
She ran to her bedroom, and returned with a mirror from 
its wall, and, after some trials in getting the right angle, 

sent a searching reflection upon the spot where Arthur was 
at work. 

1'or an instant a diamond flash played around him. 
Then he lifted his head and turned it curiously towards 
the crest above him. But the next moment he clapped 
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his hands over his dazzled but now smiling eyes, as Mrs. 
M‘Gee, secure in her leafy obscurity, fell back and laughed 
to herself, like a very school-girl. 

It was three weeks later, and Madison Wayne was again 
sitting alone in his cabin. This solitude had become of 
more frequent occurrence lately, since Arthur had revolted 
and openly absented himself from his religious devotions 
for lighter diversions of the Bar. Keenly as Madison felt 
his defection, he was too much preoccupied with other 
things to lay much stress upon it; and the sting of Arthur’s 
relapse to worldliness and folly lay in his own consciousness 
that it was partly his fault. He could not chide his brother 
when he felt that his own heart was absorbed in his neigh¬ 
bour s wife; and although he had rigidly adhered to his 
own crude ideas of self-effacement and loyalty to M‘Gec, he 
had been again and again a visitor at his house. It was true 
that Mrs. M‘Gee had made this easier by tacitly accepting 
his conditions of their acquaintanceship, by seeming more 
natural, by exhibiting a gaiety, and at times even a certain 
gentleness and thoughtfulness of conduct that delighted her 
husband and astonished her lover. Whether this wonderful 
change had really been effected by the latter’s gloomy 
theology and still more hopeless ethics, he could not say. 
She certainly showed no disposition to imitate their for¬ 
malities, nor seemed to be impressed by them on the rare 
occasions when he now offered them. Yet she appeared 
to link the two men together—even physically—as on these 
occasions when, taking an arm of each, she walked affection¬ 
ately between them along the river-bank promenade, to the 
great marvelling and admiration of the Bar. It was said, 
however, that Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gambler, at that moment 
professionally visiting Wayne’s Bar, and a great connoisseur 
of feminine charms and weaknesses, had glanced at them 
under his handsome lashes, and asked a single question, 
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evidently so amusing to the younger members of the Bar 
that Madison Wayne knit his brow, and Arthur Wayne 
blushed. Mr. Hamlin took no heed of the elder brother’s 
frown, but paid some slight attention to the colour of the 
younger brother, and even more to a slightly coquettish 
glance from the pretty Mrs. M'Gee. Whether or not—as 
has been ingeniously alleged by some moralists—the light 
and trifling of either sex are prone to recognise each other 
by some mysterious instinct is not a necessary consideration 
of this chronicle ; enough that the fact is recorded. 

And yet Madison Wayne should have been satisfied with 
his work. His sacrifice was accepted ; his happy issue from 
a dangerous situation, and his happy triumph over a more 
dangerous temptation, was complete and perfect, and even 
achieved according to his own gloomy theories of redemp¬ 
tion and regeneration. Yet he was not happy. The human 
heart is at times strangely unappeasable. And as he sat 
that evening in the gathering shadows, the Book which 
should have yielded him balm and comfort lay unopened 
in his lap. 

A step upon the gravel outside had become too familiar 
to startle him. It was Mr. M'Gee lounging into the cabin 
like a gaunt shadow. It must be admitted that the friend¬ 
ship of these strangely contrasted men, however sincere and 
sympathetic, was not cheerful. A belief in the thorough 
wickedness of humanity, kept under only through fear of 
extreme penalty and punishment, material and spiritual, was 
not conducive to light and amusing conversation. Their 
talk was mainly a gloomy chronicle of life at the Bar, which 
was in itself half an indictment. To-night Mr. M'Gee spoke 
of the advent of Mr. Jack Hamlin, and together they de¬ 
plored the diversion of the hard-earned gains and valuable 
time of the Bar through the efforts of that ingenious gentle¬ 
man. “Not,” added M'Gee cautiously, “but what he can 
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shoot straight enough, and I’ve heard tell that he don’t lie. 

1 hat mout and it moutn’t be good for your brother, who 

goes around with him considerable, there’s different ways of 

lookin’ at that; you understand what I mean? You follow 

me?” For all that, the conversation seemed to languish 

this evening, partly through some abstraction on the part of 

Wayne, and partly through some hesitation in M'Gee, who 

appeared to have a greater fear than usual of not expressing 

himself plainly. It was quite dark in the cabin when at 

last, detaching himself from his usual lounging-place, the 

doorpost, he walked to the window and leaned, more 

shadowy than ever, over Wayne’s chair. “ I want to tell 

you suthin’,” he said slowly, “that I don’t want you to 

misunderstand—you follow me?—and that ain’t noways 

carpin or criticisin’ nor reflectin’ on you —you understand 

what I mean ? Ever sens you and me had that talk here 

about you and Safie, and ever sens I got the hang of your 

ways and your style o’ thinkin’, I’ve been as sure of you and 

her as if I’d been myself trottin’ round with you and a 

revolver. And I’m as sure of you now—you sabe what I 

mean ? you understand ? You’ve done me and her a heap 

o’ good; she’s almost another woman sens you took hold 

of her, and ef you ever want me to stand up and ‘ testify,’ as 

you call it, in church, Sandy M'Gee is ready. What I’m 

tryin’ to say to ye is this. Though I understand you and 

your work and your ways—there’s other folks ez moutn’t— 

you follow ? You understand what I mean ? And it’s just 

that I’m coming to. Now las’ night, when you and Safle 

was meanderin’ along the lower path by the water, and I 
kem across you-” 

“but,” interrupted Madison quickly, “you’re mistaken 
I wasn’t-” 

“ Hoi on,” said M'Gee quietly; “ I know you got out o’ 
the way without you seem’ me or me you, because you didn’t 
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know it was me, don’t you see? don’t you follow? and that’s 
just it! It mout have bin some one from the Bar as seed 
you instead o’ vie. See? That’s why you let out before 
I could recognise you, and that’s why poor Safie was so 
mighty flustered at first, and was for runnin’ away until she 
kem to herself agin. When, of course, she laughed, and 
agreed you must have mistook me.” 

“But,” gasped Madison quickly, "f wasn't there at all 
last night.'" 

“What?” 

I he two men had risen simultaneously, and were facing 
each other. M‘Gee, with a good-natured, half-critical ex¬ 
pression, laid his hand on Wayne’s shoulder, and slightly 
turned him towards the window, that he might see his face. 
It seemed to him white and dazed. 

“\ou—wasn’t—there—last night?” he repeated, with a 
slow tolerance. 

Scarcely a moment elapsed, but the agony of an hour 
may have thrilled through Wayne’s consciousness before he 
spoke. Then all the blood of his body rushed to his face 
with his first lie as he stammered, “ No ! Yes ! Of course. 
I have made a mistake—it was I.” 

“I see—you thought I was riled?” said M‘Gee quietly. 

“No; I was thinking it was night before last l Of course 
it was last night. I must be getting silly.” He essayed a 
laugh rare at any time with him—and so forced now that 
it affected M‘Gee more than his embarrassment. He looked 
at Wayne thoughtfully, and then said slowly: “ I reckon I 
did come upon you a little too sudden last night, but, you 
see, I was thinkin’ of suthin’ else and disremembered you 
might be there. But I wasn’t mad—no ! no !—and I only 
spoke about it now that you might be more keerful before 
folks. You follow me? You understand what I mean?” 

He turned and walked to the door, when he halted. 
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“You follow me, don’t you? It ain’t no cussedness o’ 
mine, or want o’ trustin', don’t you see? Mebbee I 
oughtened have spoken. I oughter remembered that ’times 
this sot o’ thing must be rather rough on you and her. 
You follow me? You understand what I mean? Good 
night.” 

He walked slowly down the path towards the river. 
Had Madison Wayne been watching him, he would have 
noticed that his head was bent and his step less free. But 
Madison Wayne was at that moment sitting rigidly in his 
chair, nursing, with all the gloomy concentration of a mon¬ 
astic nature, a single terrible suspicion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Howbeit the sun shone cheerfully over the Bar the next 
morning and the next; the breath of life and activity was 
in the air; the settlement never had been more prosperous, 
and the yield from the opened placers on the drained river¬ 
bed that week was enormous. The Brothers Wayne were 
said to be “rolling in gold.” It was thought to be con¬ 
sistent with Madison Wayne’s nature that there was no 
trace of good fortune in his face or manner—rather that he 
had become more nervous, restless, and gloomy. This was 
attributed to the joylessness of avarice, as contrasted with 
the spendthrift gaiety of the more liberal Arthur, and he 
was feared and respected as a miser. His long, solitary 
walks around the promontory, his incessant watchfulness, 
his reticence when questioned—were all recognised as the 
indications of a man whose soul was absorbed in money¬ 
getting. The reverence they failed to yield to his religious 
isolation they were willing to freely accord to his financial 
abstraction. But Mr. M‘Gee was not so deceived. Over- 
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taking him one day under the fringe of willows, he character¬ 
istically chided him with absenting himself from Mrs. M‘Gee 
and her house since their last interview. 

“ I reckon you did not harbour malice in your Chris¬ 
tianity,” he said ; “but it looks mighty like ez if ye was 
throwing off on Safie and me on account of what I said.” 

In vain Madison gloomily and almost sternly protested. 

M‘Gee looked him all over with his clear measuring 
eye, and for some minutes was singularly silent. At last 
he said slowly: “ I’ve been thinkin’ suthin’ o’ goin’ down 
to ’Frisco, and I’d be a heap easier in my mind ef you’d 
promise to look arter Safie now and then.” 

“You surely are not going to leave her here alone V' 
said Wayne roughly. 

“ Why not ? ” 

For an instant Wayne hesitated. Then he burst out. 
“For a hundred reasons! If she ever wanted your pro¬ 
tection before, she surely does now. Do you suppose the 
Bar is any less heathen or more regenerated than it was 
when you thought it necessary to guard her with your 
revolver ? Man ! it is a hundred times worse than then ! 
The new claims have filled it with spying adventurers— 
with wolves like Hamlin and his friends—idolaters who 
would set up Baal and Ashtaroth here—and fill your tents 
with the curses of Sodom ! ” 

Perhaps it was owing to the Scriptural phrasing, perhaps 
it was from some unusual authority of the man’s manner, 
but a look of approving relief and admiration came into 
M'Gee’s clear eyes. 

“And you're just the man to tackle ’em,” he said, 
clapping his hand on Wayne’s shoulder. “That’s your 
gait—keep it up ! But,” he added, in a lower voice, “ me 
and my revolver are played out.” There was a strangeness 
in the tone that arrested Wayne’s attention. “Yes,” 
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continued MGee, stroking his beard slowly, “ men like me 
has their day, and revolvers has theirs; the world turns 
round and the Bar fills up, and this yer river changes its 
course—and it’s all in the day’s work. You understand 
what I mean—you follow me? And if anything should 
happen to me—not that it’s like to; but it’s in the way o’ men 
—I want you to look arter Safie. It ain’t every woman cz 
has two men, ez like and unlike, to guard her. You follow 
me—you understand what I mean, don’t you ? ” With 
these words he parted somewhat abruptly from Wayne, 
turning into the steep path to the promontory crest, and 
leaving his companion lost in gloomy abstraction. The 
next day Alexander M‘Gec had departed on a business 
trip to San Francisco. 

In his present frame of mind, with his new responsibility, 
and the carrying out of a plan which he had vaguely con¬ 
ceived might remove the terrible idea that had taken 
possession of him, Madison Wayne was even relieved when 
his brother also announced his intention of going to Angel’s 
for a few days. 

For since his memorable interview with M'Gee he had 
been convinced that Safie had been clandestinely visited 
by some one. Whether it was the thoughtless and momen¬ 
tary indiscretion of a wilful woman, or the sequel to some 
deliberately planned intrigue, did not concern him so much 
as the falsity of his own position, and the conniving lie by 
which he had saved her and her lover. 

That at this crucial moment he had failed to “testify” to 
guilt and wickedness; that he firmly believed—such is the 
inordinate vanity of the religious zealot—that he had 
denied Him in his effort to shield fur ; and that he had 
broken faith with the husband who had entrusted to him 
the custody of his wife’s honour, seemed to him more 
terrible than her faithlessness. In his first horror he had 
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dreaded to see her, lest her very confession—he knew her 
reckless frankness towards himself—should reveal to him 
the extent of his complicity. But since then, and during 
her husband’s absence, he had convinced himself that it 
was his duty to wrestle and strive with her weak spirit, to 
implore her to reveal her new intrigue to her husband, 
and then he would help her to sue for his forgiveness. 
It was a part of the inconsistency of his religious convic¬ 
tions ; in his human passion he was perfectly unselfish, and 
had already forgiven her the offence against himself. He 
would see her at once ! 

But it happened to be a quiet, intense night, with the 
tremulous opulence of a full moon that threw quivering 
shafts of light like summer lightning over the blue river, 
and laid a wonderful carpet of intricate lace along the path 
that wound through the willows to the crest. There was 
the dry stimulating dust and spice of heated pines from 
below; the languorous odours of syringa; the faint, femi¬ 
nine smell of southernwood, and the infinite mystery of 
silence. This silence was at times softly broken with the 
tender, inarticulate whisper of falling leaves, broken sighs 
from the tree-tops, and the languid stretching of wakened 
and unclasping boughs. Madison Wayne had not, alas! 
taken into account this subtle conspiracy of Night and 
Nature, and as he climbed higher his steps began to falter 
with new and strange sensations. The rigidity of purpose 
which had guided the hard religious convictions that always 
sustained him began to relax. A tender sympathy stole 
over him; a loving mercy to himself as well as others stole 
into his heart. He thought of her as she had nestled 
at his side, hand in hand, upon the moonlit verandah 
of her father’s house, before his hard convictions had chilled 
and affrighted her. He thought of her fresh simplicity, 
and what had seemed to him her wonderful girlish beauty, 
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and lo! in a quick turn of the path he stood breathless and 
tremulous before the house. The moonbeams lay tenderly 
upon the peaceful eaves, the long blossoms of the Madrono 
vine seemed sleeping also. The pink flush of the Cherokee 
rose in the unreal light had become chastely white. 

But he was evidently too late for an interview. The 
windows were blank in the white light; only one—her 
bedroom—showed a light behind the lowered muslin blind. 
Her draped shadow once or twice passed across it. He 
was turning away with soft steps and even bated breath, 
when suddenly he stopped. The exaggerated but unmis¬ 
takable shadow of a man stood beside her on the blind. 

With a fierce leap, as of a maniac, he was at the door, 
pounding, rattling, and uttering hoarse and furious outcries. 
Even through his fury he heard quickened footsteps—her 
light, reckless, half-hysterical laugh—a bound upon the 
staircase—the hurried unbolting and opening of distant 
doors, as the lighter one with which he was struggling at 
last yielded to his blind rage, and threw him crashing 
into the sitting-room. The back-door was wide open. He 
could hear the rustling and crackling of twigs and branches 
in different directions down the hillside, where the fugitives 
had separated as they escaped. And yet he stood there 
for an instant, dazed, and wondering, “ What next ? ” 

His eyes fell upon M‘Gee’s rifle standing‘upright in the 
corner. It was a clean, beautiful, precise weapon, even to 
the unprofessional eye ; its long, laminated hexagonal barrel 
taking a tenderer blue in the moonlight. He snatched 
it up. It was capped and loaded. Without a pause he 
dashed down the hill. 

Only one thought was in his mind now—the crudest, 
simplest duty. He was there in M‘Gee's place; he should 
do what M'Gee would do. God had abandoned him, but 
M‘Gee’s rifle remained. 
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In a few minutes’ downward plunging he had reached 
the river bank. The tranquil silver surface quivered and 
glittered before him. He saw what he knew he would see, 
the black target of a man’s head above it, making for the 
Bar. He took deliberate aim and fired. There was no 
echo to that sharp detonation ; a distant dog barked; there 
was a slight whisper in the trees beside him, that was all! 
But the head of the man was no longer visible, and the 
liquid silver filmed over again, without a speck or stain. 

He shouldered the rifle, and, with the automatic action of 
men in great crises, returned slowly and deliberately to the 
house, and carefully replaced the rifle in its old position. 
He had no concern for the miserable woman who had fled ; 
had she appeared before him at the moment, he would not 
have noticed her. Yet a strange instinct—it seemed to him 
the vaguest curiosity—made him ascend the stairs and enter 
her chamber. The candle was still burning on the table 
with that awful unconsciousness and simplicity of detail which 
makes the scene of real tragedy so terrible. Beside it lay a 
belt and leather pouch. Madison Wayne suddenly dashed 
forward and seized it, with a wild, inarticulate cry ; staggered, 
fell over the chair, rose to his feet, blindly groped his way 
down the staircase, burst into the road, and hugging the 
pouch to his bosom, fled like a madman down the hill. 

• ••••*• 

The body of Arthur Wayne was picked up two days later 
a dozen miles down the river. Nothing could be more 
evident and prosaic than the manner in which he had met 
his fate. His body was only partly clothed, and the money- 
pouch and belt, which had been securely locked next his 
skin, after the fashion of all miners, was gone. He was 
known to have left the Bar with a considerable sum of 
money; he was undoubtedly dogged, robbed, and murdered 
during his journey on the river bank by the desperadoes 
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who were beginning to infest the vicinity. The grief and 
agony of his only brother, sole survivor of that fraternal 
and religious partnership so well known to the camp, 
although shown only by a grim and speechless melancholy 
—broken by unintelligible outbursts of religious raving—was 
so real that it affected even the callous camp. But scarcely 
had it regained its feverish distraction before it was thrilled 
by another sensation. Alexander M'Gee had fallen from 
the deck of a Sacramento steamboat in the Straits of Car- 
quinez, and his body had been swept out to sea. The news 
had apparently been first to reach the ears of his devoted 
wife, for when the camp—at this lapse of the old pro¬ 
hibition—climbed to her bower with their rude consolations, 
the house was found locked and deserted. The fateful 
influence of the promontory had again prevailed; the grim 
record of its seclusion was once more unbroken. 

For with it, too, drooped and faded the fortunes of the 
Bar. Madison Wayne sold out his claim, endowed the 
church at the Cross Roads with the proceeds, and the 
pulpit with his grim, hopeless, denunciator)' presence. The 
first rains brought a freshet to the Bar—the river leaped the 
light barriers that had taken the place of Wayne’s peaceful 
engines, and regained the old channel. The curse that the 
Reverend Madison Wayne had launched on this river-side 
Sodom seemed to have been fulfilled. But even this brought 
no satisfaction to the gloomy prophet, for it was presently 
known that he had abandoned his terror-stricken flock to 
take the circuit as revivalist preacher and camp-meeting 
exhorter, in the rudest and most lawless of gatherings. 
Desperate ruffians writhed at his feet in impotent terror or 
more impotent rage; murderers and thieves listened to him 
with blanched faces and set teeth, restrained only by a more 
awful fear. Over and over again he took his life, with his 
Bible, into his own hands when he rose above the excited 
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multitude; he was shot at, he was rail-ridden, he was de¬ 
ported, but never silenced. And so, sweeping over the 
country, carrying fear and frenzy with him, scouting life and 
mercy, and crushing alike the guilty and innocent, he came 
one Sabbath to a rocky crest of the Sierras—the last tattered 
and frayed and soiled fringe of civilisation on the opened 
tract of a great highway. And here he was to “testify,” as 
was his wont. 

But not as he expected. For as he stood up on a 
boulder above the thirty or forty men sitting or lying upon 
other rocks and boulders around him on the craggy moun¬ 
tain shelf where they had gathered, a man also rose, 
elbowed past them, and with a hurried impulse tried to 
descend the declivity. But a cry was suddenly heard from 
others, quick and clamouring, which called the whole 
assembly to its feet, and it was seen that the fugitive had 
in some blundering way fallen from the precipice. 

He was brought up cruelly maimed and mangled, his 
ribs crushed, and one lung perforated, but still breathing 
and conscious. He had asked to see the preacher. Death 
impending, and even then struggling with his breath, made 
this request imperative. Madison Wayne stopped the ser¬ 
vice, and stalked grimly and inflexibly to where the dying 
man lay. But there he started. 

“ M‘Gee ! ” he said breathlessly. 

“ Send these men away,” said M‘Gee faintly. “ I’ve got 
suthin’ to tell you.” 

The men drew back without a word. “ You thought I 
was dead,” said M‘Gee, with eyes still undimmed, and 
marvellously clear. “I orter bin, but it don’t need no 
doctor to say it ain’t far off now. I left the Bar to get 
killed; I tried to in a row, but the fellows were skeert to 
close with me, thinkin’ I’d shoot. My reputation was agin 
me, there! You follow me—you understand what I mean ? ” 
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Kneeling beside him now, and grasping both his hands, 
the changed and horror-stricken Wayne gasped, “ But-” 

“Hold on! I jumped off the Sacramento boat—I was 
goin’ down the third time—they thought on the boat I was 
gone—they think so now ! But a passin’ fisherman dived 
for me. I grappled him—he was clear grit and would have 
gone down with me, but I couldn’t let him die too—havin’, 
so to speak, no cause. You follow me—you understand 
me? I let him save me. But it was all the same, for 
when I got to ’Frisco I read as how I was drowned. And 
then I reckoned it was all right, and I wandered here , 
where I wasn’t known—until I saw you.” 

“But why should you want to die?” said Wayne, 
almost fiercely. “ What right have you to die while others, 
double-dyed and blood-stained, are condemned to live, 

‘ testify,’ and suffer ? ” 

The dying man feebly waved a deprecation with his 
maimed hand, and even smiled faintly. “ I knew you’d 
say that. I knew what you’d think about it; but it’s all 
the same no>v. I did it for you and Safie ! I knew’ I was 
in the way; I knew you was the man she ortcr had ; I 
knew you was the man who had dragged her outer the 
mire and clay where I was leavin’ her, as you did when she 
fell in the water. I knew that every day I lived I was 
makin’ you suffer and breakin’ her heart—for all she tried 
to be gentle and gay.” 

“ Great God in heaven ! Will you stop ? ” said Wayne, 
springing to his feet in agony. A frightened look—the first 
that any one had ever seen in the clear eyes of the Bell¬ 
ringer of Angel’s—passed over them, and he murmured 
tremulously: “All right—I’m stoppin’! ” 

So, too, was his heart, for the wonderful eyes were now 
slowly glazing. Yet he rallied once more—coming up again 
the third time as it seemed to Wayne—and his lips moved 
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slowly. The preacher threw himself despairingly on the 
ground beside him. 

“ Speak, brother ! For God’s sake, speak ! ” 

It was his last whisper—so faint it might have been the 
first of his freed soul. But he only said— 

“ You’re—followin’—me ? You—understand—what—I 
—mean ? ” 
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The vast dining room of the Crustacean Hotel at Greyport, 
U.S., was empty and desolate. It was so early in the morn¬ 
ing that there was a bedroom dishabille- in the tucked-up 
skirts and bare legs of the little oval breakfast-tables as 
they had just been left by the dusting servants. The most 
stirring of travellers was yet abed, the most enterprising of 
first-train catchers had not yet come down ; there was a 
breath of midsummer sleep still in the air; through the 
half-opened window that seemed to be yawning, the pinkish 
blue Atlantic beyond heaved gently and slumberously, and 
drowsy early bathers crept under its white edges as to bed. 
Yet as I entered the room I saw that one of the little tables 
in the corner was in reality occupied by a very small and 
very’ extraordinary child. Seated in a high chair, attended 
by a dreamily abstracted nurse on one side, an utterly per- 
functory negro waiter on the other, and an incongruous 
assortment of disregarded viands before him, he was taking 

_or rather declining—his solitary breakfast. He appeared 

to be a pale, frail, but rather pretty boy, with a singularly 
pathetic combination of infant delicacy of outline and 
maturity of expression. Ilis heavily fringed eyes expressed 
an already weary and discontented intelligence, and his 
wilful, resolute little mouth was, I fancied, marked with 
lines of pain at either corner. He struck me as not only 
being physically dyspeptic, but as morally loathing his 

attendants and surroundings. 

*47 
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My entrance did not disturb the waiter, with whom I 
had no financial relations; he simply concealed an exag¬ 
gerated yawn professionally behind his napkin, until my 
own servitor should appear. The nurse slightly awoke 
from her abstraction, shoved the child mechanically—as if 
starting up some clogged machinery—said, “ Eat your break¬ 
fast, Johnnyboy,” and subsided into her dream. I think 
the child had at first some faint hope of me; and when my 
waiter appeared with my breakfast he betrayed some interest 
in my selection, with a view of possible later appropriation ; 
but, as my repast was simple, that hope died out of his 
infant mind. Then there was a silence, broken at last by 
the languid voice of the nurse— 

“ Try some milk, then—nice milk.” 

“ No ! no mik ! Mik makes me sick—mik does !” 

In spite of the hurried infantine accent the protest was 
so emphatic, and, above all, fraught with such pent-up re¬ 
proach and disgust, that I turned about sympathetically. 
But Johnnyboy had already thrown down his spoon, slipped 
from his high chair, and was marching out of the room as 
fast as his little sandals would carry him, with indignation 
bristling in every line of the crisp bows of his sash. 

I, however, gathered from Mr. Johnson, my waiter, that 
the unfortunate child owned a fashionable father and mother, 
one or two blocks of houses in New York, and a villa at 
Greyport, which he consistently and intelligently despised; 
that he had imperiously brought his parents here on account 
of his health, and had demanded that he should breakfast 
alone in the big dining-room ; that, however, he was not 
happy. “ Nuffin peahs to agree wid him, sah, but he doan* 
cry, and he speaks his mind, sah; he speaks his mind.” 

Unfortunately I did not keep Johnnyboy’s secret, but 
related the scene I had witnessed to some of the lighter- 
hearted Crustaceans of either sex, with the result that his 
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alliterative protest became a sort of catchword among them, 
and that for the next few mornings he had a large audience 
of early breakfasters, who fondly hoped for a repetition of 
his performance. I think that Johnnyboy for the time 
enjoyed this companionship, yet without the least affectation 
or self-consciousness—so long as it was unobtrusive. It so 
chanced, however, that the Rev. Mr. Belcher, a gentleman 
with bovine lightness of touch and a singular misunder¬ 
standing of childhood, chose to presume upon his paternal 
functions. Approaching the high chair in which Johnnyboy 
was dyspeptically reflecting, with a ponderous wink at the 
other guests, and a fat thumb and forefinger on Johnnyboy’s 
table, he leaned over him, and with slow, elephantine play¬ 
fulness, said— 

“And so, my dear young friend, I understand that ‘ mik 
makes you sick—mik does.’” 

Anything approaching to the absolute unlikeness of this 
imitation of Johnnyboy’s accents it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive. Possibly Johnnyboy felt it; but he simply lifted his 
lovely lashes, and said, with great distinctness— 

“ Mik don’t—you devil! ” 

After this, closely as it had knitted us together, Johnny¬ 
boy’s morning presence was mysteriously withdrawn. It 
was later pointed out to us by Mr. Belcher, upon the 
verandah, that, although wealth had its privileges, it was 
held in trust for the welfare of mankind, and that the 
children of the rich could not too early learn the advan¬ 
tages of self-restraint and the vanity of a mere gratification 
of the senses. Early and frequent morning ablutions, brisk 
morning towelling, half of a Graham biscuit in a teacup of 
milk, exercise with the dumb-bells, and a little rough-and- 
tumble play in a straw hat, check apron, and overalls, 
would eventually improve that stamina necessary for his 
future position, and repress a dangerous cerebral activity 
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and tendency to give way to— He suddenly stopped, 
coughed, and absolutely looked embarrassed. Johnnyboy, 
a moving cloud of white pique , silk, and embroidery, had 
just turned the corner of the verandah. He did not speak, 
but, as he passed, raised his blue-veined lids to the orator. 
The look of ineffable scorn and superiority in those beauti¬ 
ful eyes surpassed anything I had ever seen. At the next 
verandah column he paused, and, with his baby thumbs 
inserted in his silk sash, again regarded him under his 
half-dropped lashes as if he were some curious animal, 
and then passed on. But Belcher was silenced for the 
second time. 

I think I have said enough to show that Johnnyboy was 
hopelessly worshipped by an impressible and illogical sex. 

I say hopelessly , for he slipped equally from the proudest 
silken lap and the humblest one of calico, and carried his 
eyelashes and small aches elsewhere. I think that a secret 
fear of his alarming frankness, and his steady rejection of 
the various tempting cates they offered him, had much to 
do with their passion. “It won’t hurt you, dear,”said Miss 
Circe, “and it’s so awfully nice. See!” she continued, putting 
one of the delicacies in her own pretty mouth with every 
assumption of delight. “ It’s so good ! ” Johnnyboy rested 
his elbows on her knees, and watched her with a grieved 
and commiserating superiority. “Bimeby you’ll have pains 
in youse tommick, and you’ll be tookt to bed,” he said 
sadly, “and then you’ll—have to dit up and—”; but as 
it was found necessary here to repress further details, he 
escaped other temptation. 

Two hours later, as Miss Circe was seated in the drawing¬ 
room, with her usual circle of enthusiastic admirers around 
her, Johnnyboy—who was issued from his room for circu¬ 
lation two or three times a day, as a genteel advertisement 
of his parents—floated into the apartment in a new dress and 
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a serious demeanour. Sidling up to Miss Circe, he laid a 
phial—evidently his own pet medicine—on her lap, said, 
“ For youse tommikake to-night,” and vanished. Vet I 
have reason to believe that this slight evidence of unusual 
remembrance on Johnnyboy’s part more than compensated 
for its publicity, and for a few days Miss Circe was quite 
“set up” by it. 

It was through some sympathy of this kind that I first 
gained Johnnyboy’s good graces. I had been presented 
with a small pocket-case of homccopathic medicines, and 
one day on the beach I took out one of the tiny phials, and 
dropping two or three of the still tinier pellets in my hand, 
swallowed them. To my embarrassment, a small hand 
presently grasped my trouser-leg. I looked down ; it was 
Johnnyboy, in a new and ravishing smuggler suit, with his 
questioning eyes fixed on mine. 

“ Howjer do dat ? " 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ Wajer do dat for ? ” 

“That?—oh, that’s medicine. I’ve got a headache.” 

He searched the inmost depths of my soul with his 
wonderful eyes. Then, after a pause, he held out his 
baby palm. 

“You kin give Johnnie some.” 

“ But you haven’t got headache—have you ? ” 

“ Me alluz has.” 

“ Not always ? n 

He nodded his head rapidly. Then added slowly, and 
with great elaboration, “ Et mo’nins, et afiernoons, et nights, 
’nd mo’nins adain. ’N et bccker ” (/ e. breakfast). 

There was no doubt it was the truth. Those eyes 
did not seem to be in the habit of lying. After all, the 
medicine could not hurt him. His nurse was at a little 
distance, gazing absently at the sea. I sat down on a bench, 
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and dropped a few of the pellets into his palm. He ate them 
seriously, and then turned around and backed—after the well- 
known appealing fashion of childhood—against my knees. 
I understood the movement—although it was unlike my 
idea of Johnnyboy. However, I raised him to my lap—with 
the sensation of lifting a dozen lace-edged handkerchiefs, 
and with very little more effort—where he sat silently for a 
moment, with his sandals crossed pensively before him. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go and play with those children ? ” I 
asked, pointing to a group of noisy sand-levellers not far away. 

“ No ! ” After a pause, “You wouldn't, neither.” 

“Why?” 

“ Hediks.” 

“ But,” I said, “ perhaps if you went and played with 
them, and ran up and down as they do—you wouldn’t have 
headache.” 

Johnnyboy did not answer for a moment; then there was 
a perceptible gentle movement of his small frame. I con¬ 
fess I felt brutally like Belcher. He was getting down. 

Once down he faced me, lifted his frank eyes, said, “ Do 
way and play den,” smoothed down his smuggler frock, and 
rejoined his nurse. 

But although Johnnyboy afterwards forgave my moral 
defection, he did not seem to have forgotten my practical 
medical ministration, and our brief interview had a sur¬ 
prising result. From that moment he confounded his 
parents and doctors by resolutely and positively refusing to 
take any more of their pills, tonics, or drops. Whether 
from a sense of loyalty to me, or whether he was not yet 
convinced of the efficacy of homoeopathy, he did not 
suggest a substitute, declare his preferences, or even give 
his reasons, but firmly and peremptorily declined his 
present treatment. And, to everybody’s astonishment, he 
did not seem a bit the worse for it. 
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Still he was not strong, and his continual aversion to 
childish sports and youthful exercise provoked the easy 
criticism of that large part of humanity who are ready to 
confound cause and effect, and such brief moments as the 
Sluysdaels could spare him from their fashionable duties 
were made miserable to them by gratuitous suggestions and 
plans for their child’s improvement. It was noticeable, 
however, that few of them were ever offered to Johnnyboy 
personally. He had a singularly direct way of dealing with 
them, and a precision of statement that was embarrassing. 

One afternoon Jack Bracy drove up to the verandah of 
the Crustacean with a smart buggy and spirited thoroughbred 
for Miss Circe’s especial driving, and his own saddle-horse, 
on which he was to accompany her. Jack had dismounted, 
a groom held his saddle-horse until the young lady should 
appear, and he himself stood at the head of the thorough¬ 
bred. As Johnnyboy, leaning against the railing, was 
regarding the turnout with ill-concealed disdain, Jack, in 
the pride of his triumph over his rivals, good-humouredly 
offered to put him in the buggy, and allow him to take the 
reins. Johnnyboy did not reply. 

“ Come along ! ” continued Jack ; “ it will do you a heap 
of good ! It’s better than lazing there like a girl! Rouse 
up, old man ! ” 

“ Me don’t like that geegee,” said Johnnyboy calmly. 
“ He’s a silly fool.” 

“You’re afraid,” said Jack. 

Johnnyboy lifted his proud lashes, and toddled to the 
steps. Jack received him in his arms, swung him into the 
scat, and placed the slim yellow reins in his baby hands. 

“Now you feel like a man, and not like a girl!” said 
Jack. “Eh, what? Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

For Miss Circe had appeared — had absolutely been 
obl'ged to wait a whole half-minute unobserved — and 
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now stood there a dazzling but pouting apparition. In 
eagerly turning to receive her, Jack s foot slipped on the 
step, and he fell. The thoroughbred started, gave a sicken¬ 
ing plunge forward, and was off! But so, too, was Jack, 
the next moment, on his own horse, and before Miss Circe’s 
screams had died away. 

For two blocks on Ocean Avenue passers-by that after¬ 
noon saw a strange vision. A galloping horse careering 
before a light buggy, in which a small child, seated upright, 
was grasping the tightened reins. But so erect and com¬ 
posed was the little face and figure—albeit as white as its 
own frock—that for an instant they did not grasp its awful 
significance. Those farther along, however, read the whole 
awful story in the drawn face and blazing eyes of Jack Bracy 
as he at last swung into the Avenue. For Jack had the 
brains as well as the nerve of your true hero, and knowing 
the dangerous stimulus of a stern chase to a frightened 
horse, had kept a side road until it branched into the 
Avenue. So furious had been his pace, and so correct his 
calculation, that he ranged alongside of the runaway even 
as it passed, grasped the reins, and, in half a block, pulled 
up on even wheels. 

“ I never saw such pluck in a mite like that,” he whispered 
afterwards to his anxious auditory. “He never dropped those 

ribbons, by G-, until I got alongside, and then he just 

hopped down and said, as short and cool as you please, 

‘ Dank you ! »” 

“ Me didn’t,” uttered a small voice reproachfully. 

“Didn’t you, dear? What did you say, then, darling?” 
exclaimed a sympathising chorus. 

“ Me said, ‘ Damn you ! * Me don’t like silly fool geegees. 
Silly fool geegees make me sick—silly fool geegees do ! ” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this incident, the attempts at 
Johnnyboy’s physical reformation still went on. More than 
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that, it was argued by some complacent casuists that the 
pluck displayed by the child was the actual result of this 
somewhat heroic method of taking exercise, and not an 
inherent manliness distinct from his physical tastes. So he 
was made to run when he didn’t want to—to dance when 
he frankly loathed his partners—to play at games that he 
despised. His books and pictures were taken away; he 
was hurried past hoardings and theatrical posters that 
engaged his fancy; the public was warned against telling 
him fairy talcs, except those constructed on strictly hygienic 
principles. His fastidious cleanliness was rebuked, and his 
best frocks taken away—albeit at a terrible sacrifice of his 
parents’ vanity—to suit the theories of his critics. How 
long this might have continued is not known—for the 
theory and practice were suddenly arrested by another 
sensation. 

One morning a children’s picnic party was given on a 
rocky point only accessible at certain states of the tide, 
whither they were taken in ’a small boat under the charge 
of a few hotel servants; and, possibly as part of his heroic 
treatment, Johnnyboy, who was included in the party, was 
not allowed to be attended by his regular nurse. Whether 
this circumstance added to his general disgust of the whole 
affair, and his unwillingness to go, I cannot say, but it is 
to be regretted, since the omission deprived Johnnyboy 
of any impartial witness to what subsequently occurred. 
That he was somewhat roughly handled by several of the 
larger children appeared to be beyond doubt, although 
there was conflicting evidence as to the sequel. Enough 
that at noon screams were heard in the direction of certain 
detached rocks on the point, and the whole party proceed¬ 
ing thither, found three of the larger boys on the rocks, 
alone and cut off by the tide, having been left there, as they 
alleged, by Johnnyboy, who had run away with the boat. 
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They subsequently admitted that they had first taken the 
boat and brought Johnnyboy with them, “just to frighten 
him,” but they adhered to the rest. And certainly Johnny¬ 
boy and the boat were nowhere to be found. The shore 
was communicated with, the alarm was given, the telegraph 
up and down the coast trilled with excitement, other boats 
were manned—consternation prevailed. 

But that afternoon the captain of the Saucy Jane , 
mackerel fisher, lying off the point, perceived a derelict 
“Whitehall” boat drifting lazily towards the Gulf Stream. 
On boarding it he was chagrined to find the expected 
flotsam already in the possession of a very small child, who 
received him with a scornful reticence as regarded himself 
and his intentions, and some objurgation of a person or 
persons unknown. It was Johnnyboy. But whether he 
had attempted the destruction of the three other boys by 
“marooning” them upon the rocks—as their parents firmly 
believed—or whether he had himself withdrawn from their 
company simply because he did not like them, was never 
known. Any further attempt to improve his education by 
the roughing gregarious process was, however, abandoned. 
The very critics who had counselled it now clamoured for 
restraint and perfect isolation. It was ably pointed out by 
the Rev. Mr. Belcher that the autocratic habits begotten 
by wealth and pampering should be restricted, and all 
intercourse with their possessor promptly withheld. 

But the season presently passed with much of this and 
other criticism, and the Sluysdaels passed too, carrying 
Johnnyboy and his small aches and long eyelashes beyond 
these Crustacean voices, where it was to be hoped there 
was peace. I did not hear of him again for five years, and 
then, oddly enough, from the lips of Mr. Belcher on the 
deck of a Transatlantic steamer, as he was being wafted to 
Europe for his recreation by the prayers and purses of a 
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grateful and enduring flock. “ Master John Jacob Astor 
Sluysdael,” said Mr. Belcher, speaking slowly, with great pre¬ 
cision of retrospect, “was taken from his private governess 
—I may say by my advice—and sent to an admirable school 
in New York, fashioned upon the English system of Eton 
and Harrow, and conducted by English masters from Oxford 
and Cambridge. Here—I may also say at my suggestion 
—he was subjected to the wholesome discipline ^equally 
of his schoolmates and his masters; in fact, sir, as you are 
probably aware, the most perfect democracy that we have 
yet known, in which the mere accidents of wealth, position, 
luxury, effeminacy, physical degeneration, and over-civilised 
stimulation are not recognised. He was put into com¬ 
pulsory cricket, football, and rounders. As an undersized 
boy he was subjected to that ingenious preparation for future 
mastership by the pupillary state of servitude known, I 
think, as ‘fagging.’ His physical inertia was stimulated 
and quickened, and his intellectual precocity repressed from 
time to time by the exuberant playfulness of his fellou’- 
students, which occasionally took the form of forced ablu¬ 
tions and corporal discomfort, and was called, I am told, 
‘hazing.’ It is but fair to state that our young friend had 
some singular mental endowments, which, however, were 
promptly checked to repress the vanity and presumption 
that would follow.” The Rev. Mr. Belcher paused, closed 
his eyes resignedly, and added, “Of course you know the 

n 


“ Indeed I do not,” I said anxiously. 

“ A most deplorable affair—indeed, a most shocking in¬ 
cident ! It was hushed up, I believe, on account of the 
position of his parents.” He glanced furtively around, and 
in a lower and more impressive voice, said: “ I am not 
myself a believer in heredity, and I am not personally aware 

that there was a murderer among the Sluysdael ancestry, but 
VOL. ix. 
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it seems that this monstrous child, in some clandestine way, 
possessed himself of a huge bowie-knife, sir, and on one of 
those occasions actually rushed furiously at the larger boys 
—his innocent playfellows—and absolutely forced them to 
flee in fear of their lives. More than that, sir, a loaded 
revolver was found in his desk, and he boldly and shame¬ 
lessly avowed his intention to eviscerate, or—to use his own 
revolting language—‘to cut the heart out’of the first one 
who again ‘laid a finger on him.*” He paused again, and 
joining his two hands together with the fingers pointing to 
the deck, breathed hard and said, “ His instantaneous 
withdrawal from the school was a matter of public necessity. 
He was afterwards taken, in the charge of a private tutor, to 
Europe, where, I trust, we shall not meet.” 

I could not resist saying cheerfully that, at least, Johnny- 
boy had for a short time made it lively for the big boys. 

The Rev. Mr. Belcher rose slowly, but painfully, said with 
a deeply grieved expression, “ I don’t think that I entirely 
follow you,” and moved gently away. 

The changes of youth are apt to be more bewildering 
than those of age, and a decade scarcely perceptible in an 
old civilisation often means utter revolution to the new. It 
did not seem strange to me, therefore, on meeting Jack 
Bracy twelve years after, to find that he had forgotten Miss 
Circe, or that she had married, and was living unhappily 
with a middle-aged adventurer by the name of Jason, who 
was reputed to have had domestic relations elsewhere. But 
although subjugated and exorcised, she at least was reminis¬ 
cent. To my inquiries about the Sluysdaels, she answered 
with a slight return of her old vivacity— 

“ Ah, yes, dear fellow, he was one of my greatest admirers.” 

“ He was about four years old when you knew him, wasn’t 
he ?** suggested Jason meanly. “Yes, they usually were 
young, but so kind of you to recollect them. Young Sluys- 
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dael,” he continued, turning to me, “ is—but of course you 
know that disgraceful story.” 

I felt that I could stand this no longer. *'Ves,” I said 

indignantly, “ I know all about the school, and I don’t call 
his conduct disgraceful either.” 

Jason stared. “ I don’t know what you mean about the 
school,” he returned. “ I am speaking of his stepfather ” 

“His stepfather!” 

\es ; his father, \ an Buren Sluysdael, died, you know 
a year after they left Greyport. The widow was left all the 
money in trust for Johnnie, except about twenty-five hun¬ 
dred a year which he was in receipt of as a separate income, 
even as a boy. Well, a glib-tongued parson, a fellow by the 
name of Belcher, got round the widow—she was a desperate 
fool—and, by Jove ! made her marry him. He made ducks 
and drakes of not only her money, but Johnnie’s too, and 
had to skip to Spain to avoid the trustees. And Johnnie 
—for the Sluysdaels are all fools or lunatics—made over 
his whole separate income to that wretched, fashionable fool 
of a mother, and went into a stockbroker’s office as a clerk.” 

“And walks to business before eight every morning, 
and they say even takes down the shutters and sweeps 
out,” broke in Circe impulsively. “ Works like a slave all 
day, wears out his old clothes, has given up his clubs and 
amusements, and shuns society.” 

“ I3ut how al ^out his health ? ” I asked. “ Is he better and 
stronger ? ” 

“ 1 don ’ 1 know .” said Circe, •• but he looks as beautiful as 
Endymion.” 

At his bank in Wall Street, Bracy that afternoon con¬ 
firmed all that Jason had told me of young Sluysdael. 

“ But his temper ? ” I asked. “ You remember his temper 
—surely.” 
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“ He’s as sweet as a lamb—never quarrels, never whines, 
never alludes to his lost fortune, and is never put out. 
For a youngster, he’s the most popular man in the street. 
Shall we nip round and see him ?” 

“ By all means.” 

“ Come. It isn’t far.” 

A few steps down the crowded street we dived into a den 
of plate-glass windows, of scraps of paper, of rattling, tick- 
in" machines, more voluble and excited than the careworn, 
abstracted men who leaned over them. But “Johnnyboy” 
—I started at the familiar name again—was not there, 
lie was at luncheon. 

“ Let us join him,” I said, as we gained the street again, 
and turned mechanically into Delmonico’s. 

“Not there,” said Bracy, with a laugh. “You forget. 
That’s not Johnnyboy’s gait just now. Come here.” He 
was descending a few steps that led to a humble cake-shop. 
As we entered, I noticed a young fellow standing before 
the plain wooden counter, with a cake of ginger-bread in 
one hand and a glass of milk in the other. His profile was 
before me ; I at once recognised the long lashes. But the 
happy, boyish, careless laugh that greeted Bracy as he 
presented me was a revelation. 

Yet he was pleased to remember me. And then—it may 
have been embarrassment that led me to such tactlessness, 
but as I glanced at him and the glass of milk he was hold¬ 
ing, I could not help reminding him of the first words I had 
ever heard him utter. 

He tossed off the glass, coloured slightly, as I thought, 
and said, with a light laugh— 

“ I suppose I have changed a good deal since then, sir.” 

I looked at his demure and resolute mouth, and won¬ 
dered if he had. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I he good American barque Skyscraper was swinging at her 
moorings in the Clyde off Bannock, ready for sea. IJut 
that good American barque—although owned in Baltimore 
—had not a plank of American timber in her hulk, nor a 
native American in her crew, and even her nautical ‘‘good¬ 
ness” had been called into serious question by divers of 
that crew during her voyage, and answered more or less 
inconclusively with belaying-pins, marlinspikes, and ropes’ 
ends at the hands of an Irish-American captain and a Dutch 
and Danish mate. So much so, that the mysterious powers 
of the American consul at St. Kentigcrn had been evoked 
to punish mutiny on the one hand, and battery and starva¬ 
tion on the other, both equally attested by manifestly false 
witness and subornation on each side. In the exercise of 
his functions the consul had opened and shut some jail 
doors, and otherwise effected the usual sullen and deceitful 
compromise, and his flag was now flying, on a final visit, 
from the stern sheets of a smart boat alongside. It was 
with a feeling of relief at the end of the interview that he at 
last lifted his head above an atmosphere of perjury and 
bilge-water and came on deck. The sun and wind were 
ruffling and glinting on the broadening river beyond the 
“measured mile”; a few gulls were wavering and dipping 
near the lee scuppers, and the sound of Sabbath bells 
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mellowed by a distance that secured immunity of conscience, 
came peacefully to his ear. 

“Now that job’s over ye’ll be takin’ a partin’ dhrink,” 
suggested the captain. 

The consul thought not. Certain incidents of “the job ” 
were fresh in his memory, and he proposed to limit himself 
to his strict duty. 

“ You have some passengers, I sec,” he said, pointing to a 
group of two men and a young girl, who had apparently just 
come aboard. 

“ Only wan : an engineer going out to Rio. Them’s just 
his friends scein’ him off, I’m thinkin’,” returned the captain, 
surveying them somewhat contemptuously. 

The consul was a little disturbed. He wondered if the 
passenger knew anything of the quality and reputation of the 
ship to which he was entrusting his fortunes. But he was 
only a passenger, and the consul’s functions—like those of 
the aloft-sitting cherub of nautical song—were restricted 
exclusively to looking after “ Poor Jack.” However, he 
asked a few further questions, eliciting the fact that the 
stranger had already visited the ship with letters from the 
eminently respectable consignees at St. Kentigern, and con¬ 
tented himself with lingering near them. The young girl 
was accompanied by her father, a respectably rigid-looking, 
middle-class tradesman, who, however, seemed to be more 
interested in the novelty of his surroundings than in the 
movements of his daughter and their departing friend. So it 
chanced that the consul re-entered the cabin—ostensibly in 
search of a missing glove, but really with the intention of see¬ 
ing how the passenger was bestowed—just behind them. But 
to his great embarrassment he at once perceived that, owing 
to the obscurity of the apartment, they had not noticed him, 
and, before he could withdraw, the man had passed his arm 
around the young girl’s half-stiffened, yet half-yielding figure. 
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“ Only one, Ailsa,’’ he pleaded, in a slow, serious voice, 
pathetic from the very absence of any youthful passion in 
it; “just one now. It’ll be gey lang before we meet again. 
Ye’ll not refuse me now ? ” 

The young girl’s lips seemed to murmur some protest, that, 
however, was lost in the beginning of a long and silent kiss. 

The consul slipped out softly. His smile had died away- 
That unlooked-for touch of human weakness seemed to 
purify the stuffy and evil-recking cabin, and the recollection 
of its brutal past to drop with a deck-load of iniquity behind 
him to the bottom of the Clyde. It is to be feared that in 
his unofficial moments he was inclined to be sentimental, 
and it seemed to him that the good ship Skyscraper hence¬ 
forward carried an innocent freight not mentioned in her 
manifest, and that a gentle, ever-smiling figure, not entered 
on her books, had invisibly taken a place at her wheel. 

But he was recalled to himself by a slight altercation on 
deck. The young girl and the passenger had just returned 
from the cabin. The consul, a r ter a discreetly careless 
pause, had lifted his eyes to the young girl’s face, and saw 
that it was singularly pretty in colour and outline, but per¬ 
fectly self-composed and serenely unconscious; and he was 
a little troubled to observe that the passenger was a middle- 
aged man, whose hard features were already considerably 
worn with trial and experience. 

But he and the girl were listening with sympathising but 
cautious interest to her father’s contention with the boatman 
who had brought them from shore, and who was now inclined 
to demand an extra fee for returning with them. The boatman 
alleged that he had been detained beyond “kirk time,” and that 
this imperilling of his salvation could only be compensated 
by another shilling. To the consul’s surprise, this extraordi¬ 
nary argument was recognised by the father, who, however, 
contented himself by simply contending that it had not been 
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stipulated in the bargain. The issue was therefore limited 
and the discussion progressed slowly and deliberately, with 
a certain calm dignity and argumentative satisfaction on 
both sides that exalted the subject, though it irritated the 
captain. 

“If ye accept the premisses that I’ve just laid down, 
that it’s a contract”—began the boatman. 

“ Dry up ! and haul off,” said the captain. 

“ One moment,” interposed the consul, with a rapid glance 
at the slight trouble in the young girl’s face. Turning to 
the father, he went on : “ Will you allow me to offer you 
and your daughter a seat in my boat ?” 

It was an unlooked-for and tempting proposal. The boat¬ 
man was lazily lying on his oars, secure in self-righteousness 
and the conscious possession of the only available boat to 
shore ; on the other hand, the smart gig of the consul, with 
its four oars, was not only a providential escape from a 
difficulty, but even to some extent a quasi-official endorse¬ 
ment of his contention. Yet he hesitated. 

“It’ll be costin’ ye no more?” he said interrogatively, 
glancing at the consul’s boat’s crew, “ or ye’ll be asking me 
a fair proportion.” 

“ It will be the gentleman’s own boat,” said the girl, 
with a certain shy assurance, “ and he’ll be paying his 
boatmen by the day.” 

The consul hastened to explain that their passage would 
involve no additional expense to anybody, and added 
tactfully, that he was glad to enable them to oppose 
extortion. 

“ Ay, but it’s a preencipel,” said the father proudly, 
“and I’m pleased, sir, to see ye recognise it.” 

He proceeded to help his daughter into the boat without 
any further leave-taking of the passenger, to the consul’s 
great surprise, and with only a parting nod from the young 
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girl. It was as if this momentous incident were a sufficient 
reason for the absence of any further trivial sentiment. 

Unfortunately the father chose to add an exordium for the 
benefit of the astonished boatman, still lying on his oars. 

“ Let this be a lesson to ye, ma frien’, when ye’re ower 
sure ! Ye’ll ne’er say a herrin’ is dry until it be rcestit an’ 
reckit.” 

“ Ay, said the boatman, with a lazy significant glance 
at the consul, “ it wull be a lesson to me not to trust to a 
lassie’s gangin' jo, when thair’s anither yin cornin’.” 

“ Give way,” said the consul sharply. 

Yet his was the only irritated face in the boat as the men 

bent over their oars. '1 he young girl and her father looked 

placidly at the receding ship, and waved their hands to the 

grave, resigned face over the tafi'rail. The consul examined 

them more attentively. 1 he father’s face showed intelligence 

and a certain probity in its otherwise commonplace features. 

Ihc young girl had more distinction, with, perhaps, more 

delicacy of outline than of texture. Her hair was dark, 

with a burnished copper tint at its roots, and eyes that had 

the same burnished metallic lustre in their brown pupils. 

Both sat respectfully erect, as if anxious to record the fact 

that the boat was not their own to take their ease in ; and 

both were silently reserved, answering briefly to the consul’s 

remarks, as if to indicate the formality of their presence 

there. But a distant railway whistle startled them into 
emotion. 

“ We’ve lost the train, father !” said the young girl. 

The consul followed the direction of her anxiou* eyes; the 
train was just quilting the station at Bannock. 

“ If ye had not lingered below with Jamie, we’d have 
been away in time, ay, and in our own boat,” said the 
father, with marked severity. 

The consul glanced quickly at the girl. But her face 
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betrayed no consciousness, except of their present disap¬ 
pointment. 

I here’s an excursion boat coming round the Point,” 
he said, pointing to the black smoke-trail of a steamer 
at the entrance of a loch, “and it will be returning to 

St. Kentigern shortly. If you like, we’ll pull over and put 
you aboard.” 

“ Eh ! but it’s the Sabbath-breaker! ” said the old man 
harshly. 

The consul suddenly remembered that that was the name 
which the righteous St. Kentigerners had given to the soli¬ 
tary bold, bad pleasure-boat that defied their Sabbatical 
observances. 

“ Perhaps you won’t find very pleasant company on board,” 
said the consul, smiling ; “ but then, you’re not seeking that. 
And as you would be only using the boat to get back to 
your home, and not for Sunday recreation, I don’t think your 
conscience should trouble you.” 

“ A y» that’s a fine argument, Mr. Consul, but I’m thinking 
it’s none the less sopheestry for a’ that,” said the father 
grimly. “ No; if ye 11 just land us yonder at Bannock pier, 
we’ll be aye thankin’ ye the same.” 

“ But what will you do there ? There’s no other train 
to-day.” 

“Ay, we’ll walk on a bit.” 

I he consul was silent. After a pause the young girl 
lifted her clear eyes, and with a half-pathetic, half-childish 
politeness, said: “ We’ll be doing very well—my father 
and me. You’re far too kind.” 

Nothing further was said as they began to thread their 
way between a few large ships and an ocean steamer at 
anchor, from whose decks a few Sunday-clothed mariners 
gazed down admiringly on the smart gig and the pretty girl 
in a tam-o -shanter in its stern sheets. But here a new idea 
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struck the consul. A cable’s length ahead lay a yacht, 
owned by an American friend, and at her stern a steam 
launch swung to its painter. Without intimating his in¬ 
tention to his passengers, he steered for it. “ Bow !—way 
enough, he called out as the boat glided under the yacht’s 
counter, and grasping the companion-ladder ropes, he leaped 
aboard. In a few hurried words he explained the situation 
to Mr. Robert Gray, her owner, and suggested that he should 
send the belated passengers to St. Kentigcrn by the launch. 
Gray assented with the easy good-nature of youth, wealth, 
and indolence, and lounged from his cabin to the side. 
T he consul followed. Looking down upon the boat, he 
could not help observing that his fair young passenger, 
sitting in her demure stillness at her father’s side, made 
a very pretty picture. It was possible that “ Bob Gray ” 
had made the same observation, for he presently swung 
himself over the gangway into the gig, hat in hand. The 
launch could easily take them ; in fact, he added unblush- 
ingly, it was even then getting up steam to go to St. Kenti- 
gern. \\ ould they kindly come on board until it was ready ? 
At an added word or two of explanation from the consul, 
the father accepted, preserving the same formal pride and 
stillness, and the transfer was made. The consul, looking 
back as his gig swept round again towards Bannock pier, 
received their parting salutations, and the first smile he had 
seen on the face of his grave little passenger. He thought 
it very sweet and sad. 

He did not return to the Consulate at St. Kentigcrn 
until the next day. But he was somewhat surprised to 
find Mr. Robert Gray awaiting him, and upon some busi¬ 
ness which the young millionaire could have easily deputed 
to his captain or steward. As he still lingered, the consul 
pleasantly referred to his generosity on the previous day, 
and hoped the passengers had given him no trouble. 
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“No, said Gray, with a slight simulation of carelessness. 
“In fact, I came up with them myself. I had nothing to do ; 
it was Sunday, you know.” 

The consul lifted his eyebrows slightly. 

“ Yes, I saw them home,” continued Gray lightly. “ In 
one of those by-streets not far from here; neat-looking 
house outside; inside, corkscrew stone staircase, like a 
lighthouse; fourth floor, no lift, but she circled up like a 
swallow. Flat—sitting-room, two bedrooms, and a kitchen 
—mighty snug and shipshape, and pretty as a pink. They 
own it, too; fancy waning part of a house ! Seems to be 
a way they have here in St. Kentigern.” He paused, and 
then added : “ Stayed there to a kind of high tea ! ” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the consul. 

“ Why not? The old man wanted to return my ‘ hospi¬ 
tality anil square the account! He wasn't going to lie 
under any obligation to a stranger, and, by Jove ! he made 
it a special point of honour! A Spanish grandee couldn’t 
have been more punctilious. And with an accent—Jeru¬ 
salem ! like a north caster off the banks ! But the feed 

was ‘ n S 00 ^ taste, and he only a mathematical instrument 
maker, on about twelve hundred dollars a year ! ” 

\ ou seem to know all about him,” said the consul 
smilingly. 

“ Not so much as he does about me,”, returned Gray, 
with a half-perplexed face; “for he saw enough to admonish 
me about my extravagance, and even to intimate that that 
rascal Saunderson, my steward, was imposing on me. She 
took me to task, too, for not laying the yacht up on Sunday, 
that the men could go ‘to kirk,’ and for swearing at 
a bargeman who ran across our bows. It’s their perfect 
simplicity and sincerity in all this—that gets me ! You’d 
have thought that the old man was my guardian, and the 
daughter my aunt. After a pause he uttered a reminiscent 
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laugh. “ She thought wc ate and drank too much on the 
yacht, and wondered what we could find to do all day. 
All this, you know, in the gentlest caressing sort of voice, 
as if she were really concerned, like one’s own sister. Well, 
not exactly like mine”—he interrupted himself grimly— 
“ but, hang it all ! you know what I mean. You know 
that our girls over there haven’t got that trick of voice. 
Too much self-assertion, I reckon ; things made too easy 
for them by us men. Habit of race, I daresay.” He 
laughed a little. “ Why, I mislaid my glove when I was 
coming away, and it was as good as a play to hear her 
commiserating and sympathising, and hunting for it as if 
it were a lost baby.” 

“ But you’ve seen Scotch girls before this,” said the 
consul. “There were Lady Claim’s daughters, whom you 
took on a cruise.” 


“Yes, but the swell Scotch all imitate the English, as 
every body else docs, for the matter of that, our girls included, 
and they’re all alike. Society makes ’em fit in together like 
tongued and grooved planks that will take any amount of 
holy-stoning and polish. I t’s like dropping into a dead calm, 
with every rope and spar that you know already reflected 
back from the smooth water upon you. It’s mighty pretty, 
but it isn’t getting on, you know.” After a pause he added 
I asked them to take a little holiday cruise with me.” 

“ And they declined,” interrupted the consul. 


Gray glanced at him quickly. 

“Well, yes, that’s all right enough. They don’t know 
me, you see, but they do know you, and the fact is, I was 
thinking that as you’re our consul here, don’t you see, and 
sort of responsible for me, you might say that it was all 
right, you know. Quite the customary thing with us over 
there. And you might say, generally, who I am.” 

“ I see,” said the consul deliberately. “ Tell them you’re 
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Bob Gray, with more money and time than you know what 
to do with; that you have a fine taste for yachting and shoot¬ 
ing and racing, and amusing yourself generally; that you find 
that they amuse you, and you would like your luxury and 
your dollars to stand as an equivalent to their independence 
and originality; that, being a good Republican yourself, and 
recognising no distinction of class, you don’t care what this 
may mean to them who are brought up differently ; that after 
their cruise with you you don’t care what life, what friends, 
or what jealousies they return to ; that you know no ties, no 
responsibilities beyond the present, and that you are not a 
marrying man.” 

“ Look here, I say, aren’t you making a little too much 
of this ? ” said Gray stiffly. 

The consul laughed. “I should be glad to know that I am.” 

Gray rose. “ We’ll be dropping down the river to-morrow,” 
he said, with a return of his usual lightness, “and I reckon 
I’ll be toddling down to the wharf. Good-bye, if I don’t see 
you again.” 

He passed out. As the consul glanced from the window 
he observed, however, that Mr. Gray was “toddling” in 
quite another direction than the wharf. For an instant he 
half regretted that he had not suggested, in some discreet 
way, the conclusion he had arrived at after witnessing the 
girl’s parting with the middle-aged passenger the day before. 
But he reflected that this was something he had only acci¬ 
dentally overseen, and was the girl’s own secret. 


CHAPTER II. 

When the summer had so waxed in its fulness that the 
smoke of factory chimneys drifted high, permitting glimpses 
of fairly blue sky; when the grass in St. Kentigern’s proudest 
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park took on a less sober green in the comfortable sun, and 
even in the thickest shade there was no chilliness, the good 
St. Kentigcrners recognised that the season had arrived to 
go “down the river,” and that it was time for them to be¬ 
take themselves, with rugs, mackintoshes, and umbrellas, to 
the breezy lochs and misty hillsides for which the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Kentigern is justly famous. So when it came 
to pass that the blinds were down in the highest places, 
and the most exclusive pavements of St. Kentigern were 
ccholess and desolate, the consul heroically tore himself 
from the weak delight of basking in the sunshine, and fol¬ 
lowed the others. 

He soon found himself settled at the farthest end of a long 
narrow loch, made longer and narrower by the steep hill¬ 
side of rock and heather which flanked its chilly surface 
on either side, and whose inequalities were lost in the firs 
and larches that filled ravine and chasm. The fragrant 
road which ran sinuously through their shadowy depths was 
invisible from the loch ; no protuberance broke the seem¬ 
ingly sheer declivity; the even sky-line was indented in 
two places—one where it was cracked into a fanciful re¬ 
semblance to a human profile, the other where it was 
curved like a bowl. Need it be said that one was distinctly 
recognised as the silhouette of a prehistoric giant, and that 
the other was his drinking-cup? need it be added that 
neither lent the slightest human suggestion to the solitude? 
A toylike pier extending into the loch, midway from the 
barren shore, only heightened the desolation. And when 
the little steamboat that occasionally entered the loch took 
away a solitary passenger from the pierhead, the simplest 
parting was invested with a dreary loneliness that might 
have brought tears to the most hardened eye. 

Still, when the shadow of either hillside was not reaching 
across the loch, the meridian sun, chancing upon this coy 
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mirror, made the most of it. Then it was that, seen from 
above, it flashed like a falchion lying between the hills; 
then its reflected glory, striking up, transfigured the two 
acclivities, tipped the cold heather with fire, gladdened the 
funereal pines, and warmed the ascetic rocks. And it was 
in one of those rare, passionate intervals that the consul, 
riding along the wooded track and turning his eyes from 
their splendours, came upon a little house. 

It had once been a sturdy cottage, with a grim endur¬ 
ance and inflexibility, which even some later and lighter 
additions had softened rather than changed. On either 
side of the door, against the bleak whitewashed wall, two 
tall fuchsias relieved the rigid blankness with a show of 
colour. The windows were prettily draped with curtains, 
caught up with gay ribbons. In a stony pound-like en¬ 
closure there was some attempt at floral cultivation, but 
all quite recent. So, too, were a wicker garden seat, a 
bright Japanese umbrella, and a tropical hammock sus¬ 
pended between two Arctic-looking bushes, which the rude 
and rigid forefathers of the hamlet would have probably 
resented. 

He had just passed the house when a charming figure 
slipped across the road before him. To his surprise it was 
the young girl he had met a few months before on the 
Skyscraper. But the tam-o’-shanter was replaced by a 
little straw hat; and a light dress, summery in colour and 
texture, but more in keeping with her rustic surroundings, 
seemed as grateful and rare as the sunshine. Without 
knowing why, he had an impression that it was of her own 
making—a gentle plagiarism of the style of her more 
fortunate sisters, but with a demure restraint all her own. 
As she recognised him, a faint colour came to her cheek, 
partly from surprise, partly from some association. To his 
delighted greeting she responded by informing him that her 
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father had taken the cottage he had just passed, where they 
were spending a three weeks’ vacation from his business. It 
was not so far from St. Kcntigern but that he could run up 
for a day to look after the shop. Did the consul not think 
it was wise ? 

Quite ready to assent to any sagacity in those clear brown 
eyes, the consul thought it was. Rut was it not, like wisdom, 
sometimes lonely ? 

Ah! no. There was the loch and the hills and the 
heather; there were her flowers; did he not think they 
were growing well? and at the head of the loch there was 
the old tomb of the M Hulishes, and some of the coffins 
were still to be seen. 

Perhaps emboldened by the consul’s smile, she added, 
with a more serious precision, which was, however, lost in the 
sympathising caress of her voice, “ And would you not be 
getting off and coming in and resting a wee bit before you go 
farther? It would be so good of you, and father would think 
it so kind. And he will be there now, if you’re looking.” 

The consul looked. The old man was standing in the 
doorway of the cottage, as respectably uncompromising as 
ever, with the slight concession to his rural surroundings 
of wearing a tam-o’-shanter and easy slippers. The consul 
dismounted and entered. The interior was simply but taste¬ 
fully furnished. It struck him that the Scotch prudence 
and economy, which practically excluded display and mere¬ 
tricious glitter, had reached the simplicity of the truest 
art and the most refined wealth. He felt he could under¬ 
stand Gray’s enthusiasm, and by an odd association of 
ideas he found himself thinking of the resigned face of 
the lonely passenger on the Skyscraper. 

“ Have you heard any news of your friend who went to 
Rio?” he asked pleasantly, but without addressing himself 
particularly to either. 

VOL. ix. s 
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There was a perceptible pause; doubtless of deference to 
her father on the part of the young girl, and of the usual 
native conscientious caution on the part of the father; but 
neither betrayed any embarrassment or emotion. “No; he 
would not be writing yet,” she at length said simply; “he 
would be waiting until he was settled to his business. Jamie 
would be waiting until he could say how he was doing, 
father?” she appealed interrogatively to the old man. 

“Ay, James Gow would not fash himself to write com¬ 
pliments and gossip till he knew his position and work,” 
corroborated the old man. “ He’ll not be going two thou¬ 
sand miles to send us what we can read in the St. Kenti- 
gern Herald. But,” he added suddenly, with a recall of 
cautiousness, “ perhaps you will be hearing of the ship?” 

“The consul will not be remembering what he hears of 
all the ships,” interposed the young girl, with the same 
gentle affectation of superior worldly knowledge which had 
before amused him. “We’ll be wearying him, father,” and 
the subject dropped. 

The consul, glancing around the room again, but always 
returning to the sweet and patient seriousness of the young 
girl’s face and the grave decorum of her father, would have 
liked to ask another cpicstion, but it was presently antici¬ 
pated ; for when he had exhausted the current topics, in 
which both father and daughter displayed a quiet sagacity, 
and he had gathered a sufficient knowledge of their character 
to seem to justify Gray’s enthusiasm, and was rising to take 
his leave, the young girl said timidly— 

“ Would ye not let Bessie take your horse to the grass field 
over yonder, and yourself stay with us to dinner? It would 
be most kind, and you would meet a great friend of yours, 
who will be here.” 

“ Mr. Gray ?” suggested the consul audaciously. Yet he 
was greatly surprised when the young girl said quietly, “ Ay.” 
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“He’ll becoming in the loch with his yacht,” said the 
o’d man. “ It’s not so expensive lying here as at Bannock, 
I’m thinking; and the men cannot gang ashore for drink. 
Eh, but it’s an awful waste o’ pounds, shillings, and pence 
keeping these gowks in idleness with no feeshin’ nor carry¬ 
ing of passengers.” 

“Ay, but it’s better Mr. Gray should pay them for being 
decent and well-behaved on board his ship, than that they 
should be out of work and rioting in taverns and lodging- 
houses. And you yourself, father, remember the herrin’ 
fishers that come ashore at Ardie, and the deck hands of 
the excursion boat, and the language they’ll be using.” 

“Have you had a cruise in the yacht?”asked the consul 
quickly. 

“Ay,” said the father, “we have been up and down the 
loch, and around the far point, but not for boardin’ or 
lodgin’ the night, nor otherwise conteenuing or partee- 
cipating. I have explained to Mr. Gray that we must re¬ 
turn to our own home and our own porridge at evening, 
and he has agreed, and even come with us. He’s a decent 
enough lad, and not above instructin’, but extraordinar’ 
extravagant.” 

“ Yc know, father,” interposed the young girl, “ he talks 
of fitting up the yacht for the fishing, and taking some of his 
most decent men on shares. He says he was very fond of 
fishing off the Massachusetts coast, in America. It will be, 
I’m thinking,” she said, suddenly turning to the consul with 
an almost pathetic appeal in her voice, “a great occupation 
for the rich young men over there.” 

The consul, desperately struggling with a fanciful picture 
of Mr. Robert Gray as a herring fisher, thought gravely that 
it “ might be.” But he thought still more gravely, though 
silently, of this singular companionship, and was somewhat 
anxious to confront his friend with his new acquaintances. 


Cm 
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lie had not long to wait. The sun was just dipping behind 
the hill when the yacht glided into the lonely loch. A boat 
was put off, and in a few moments Robert Gray was climbing 
the little path from the loch. 

Had the consul expected any embarrassment or lover-like 
consciousness on the face of Mr. Gray at their unexpected 
meeting, he would have been disappointed. Nor was the 
young man’s greeting of father and daughter, whom he 
addressed as Mr. and Miss Callender, marked by any ten¬ 
derness or hesitation. On the contrary, a certain seriousness 
and quiet reticence, unlike Gray, which might have been 
borrowed from his new friends, characterised his speech and 
demeanour. Leyond this freemasonry of sad repression 
there was no significance of look or word passed between 
these two young people. The girl’s voice retained its even 
pathos. Gray’s grave politeness was equally divided be¬ 
tween her and her father. He corroborated what Callender 
had said of his previous visits without affectation or demon¬ 
stration ; he spoke of the possibilities of his fitting up the 
yacht for the fishing season with a practical detail and 
economy that left the consul’s raillery ineffective. Even 
when, after dinner, the consul purposely walked out in the 
garden with the father, Gray and Ailsa presently followed 
them without lingering or undue precipitation, and with no 
change of voice or manner. The consul was perplexed. 
Had the girl already told Gray of her lover across the sea, 
and was this singular restraint their joint acceptance of 
their fate; or was he mistaken in supposing that their 
relations were anything more than the simple friendship 
of patron and protegee ? Gray was rich enough to indulge 
in such a fancy, and the father and daughter were too 
proud to ever allow it to influence their own independence. 
In any event, the consul’s right to divulge the secret he was 
accidentally possessed of seemed more questionable than 
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ever. Nor did there appear to be any opportunity for a 
confidential talk with Gray, since it was proposed that the 
whole party should return to the yacht for supper, after which 
the consul should be dropped at the pierhead, distant only 
a few minutes from his hotel, and his horse sent to him the 
next dav. 

m 

A faint moon was shimmering along the surface of Loch 
Dour in icy little ripples when they pulled out from the 
shadows of the hillside. By the accident of position, Gray, 
who was steering, sat beside Ailsa in the stern, while the 
consul and Mr. Callender were farther forward, although 
within hearing. 1 he faces of the young people were turned 
towards each other, yet in the cold moonlight the consul 
fancied they looked as impassive and unemotional as statues. 
The few distant, far-spaced lights that trembled on the fading 
shore, the lonely glitter of the water, the blackness of the 
pine-clad ravines, seemed to be a part of this repression, 
until the vast melancholy of the lake appeared to meet and 
overflow them like an advancing tide. Added to this, there 
came from time to time the faint sound and smell of the 
distant, desolate sea. 

The consul, struggling manfully to keep up a spasmodic 
discussion on Scotch diminutives in names, found himself 
mechanically saying— 

“ And James you call Jamie ? ” 

“ Ay; but ye would say, to be pure Scotch, * Hamish,’ ” 
said Mr. Callender precisely. The girl, however, had not 
spoken; but Gray turned to her with something of his old 
gaiety. 

“And I suppose you would call me Robbie?” 

“Ah, no!” 

“ What, then ? ” 

“ ‘Robin.'” 

Her voice was low, yet distinct, but she had thrown into 
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the two syllables such infinite tenderness, that the consul 
was for an instant struck with an embarrassment akin to 
that he had felt in the cabin of the Skyscraper , and half 
expected the father to utter a shocked protest; and to 
save what he thought would be an appalling silence, he 
said, with a quiet laugh— 

“That’s the fellow who ‘made the assembly shine ’ in the 
song, isn’t it ? ” 

“That was Robin Adair,” said Gray quietly; “unfortu¬ 
nately, I would only be ‘ Robin Gray,’ and that’s quite 
another song.” 

“ An Id Robin Gray, sir, dcestinctly ‘ auld ’ in the song,” 
interrupted Mr. Callender, with stern precision; “and I’m 
thinking he was not so very unfortunate either.” 

'The discussion of Scotch diminutives halting here, the 
boat sped on silently to the yacht. But although Robert 
Gray, as host, recovered some of his usual light-heartedness, 
the consul failed to discover anything in his manner to 
indicate the lover ; nor did Miss Ailsa, after her single lapse 
of tender accent, exhibit the least consciousness. It was 
true that their occasional frank allusions to previous con¬ 
versations seemed to show that their opportunities had not 
been restricted, but nothing more. He began again to 
think he was mistaken. 

As he wished to return early, and yet not hasten the 
Callenders, he prevailed upon Gray to send him to the 
pierhead first, and not disturb the party. As he stepped 
into the boat, something in the appearance of the coxswain 
awoke an old association in his mind. The man at first 
seemed to avoid his scrutiny, but when they were well 
away from the yacht, he said hesitatingly— 

“ I see you remember me, sir. But if it’s all the same 
to you, I’ve got a good berth here, and would like to 
keep it.” 
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The consul had a llash of memory. It was the boatswain 
of the Skyscraper , one of the least objectionable of the crew. 

“ But what are you doing here ? you shipped for the 
voyage,” he said sharply. 

“Yes, but I got away at Key West when I knew what 
was coming. I wasn’t on her when she was abandoned. ’ 

“ Abandoned ! ” repeated the consul. “ What the d-1 

Do you mean to say she was wrecked ? ” 

“ Well, yes. You know what I mean, sir. It was an 
understood thing. She was over-insured, and scuttled in 
the Bahamas. It was a put-up job, and I reckoned I was 
well out of it.” 

“ But there was a passenger I What of him ? ” demanded 

the consul anxiouslv. 

0 

“ Dunno ! But I reckon he got away. There wasn’t 
any of the crew* lost that I know of. Let’s see, he was an 
engineer, wasn’t he ? I reckon he had to take a hand at 
the pumps, and his chances with the rest.” 

“ Docs Mr. Gray know of this?” asked the consul, after 
a pause. 

The man stared. 

“ Not from me, sir. You sec, it was nothin’ to him, and 
I didn’t care talking much about the Skyscraper. It was 
hushed up in the papers. You won't go back on me, sir?” 

“ You don't know what became of the passenger?” 

“ No. But he was a Scotchman, and they’re bound to 
fall on their feet somehow ! ” 


CHAPTER III. 

The December fog that overhung St. Kentigern had 
thinned sufficiently to permit the passage of a few large 
snowflakes, soiled in their descent, until in colour and con- 
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sistcncy they spotted the steps of the Consulate and the 
umbrellas of the passers-by like sprinklings of grey mortar. 
Nevertheless, the consul thought the streets preferable to 
the persistent gloom of his office, and sallied out. Youthful * 
mercantile St. Kentigern strode sturdily past him in the 
lightest covert coats; collegiate St. Kentigern fluttered by 
in the scantiest of red gowns, shaming the furs that defended 
his more exotic blood; and the bare red feet of a few fac¬ 
tory girls, albeit their head and shoulders were draped and 
hooded in thick shawls, filled him with a keen sense of 
his effeminacy. Everything of earth, air, and sky, and even 
the faces of those he looked upon, seemed to be set in the 
hard, patient endurance of the race. Everywhere on that 
dismal day he fancied he could see this energy without rest¬ 
lessness, this earnestness without geniality, all grimly set 
against the hard environment of circumstance and weather. 

The consul turned into one of the main arteries of St. 
Kentigern, a wide street that, however, began and ended 
inconsequently, and with half-a-dozen social phases in as 
many blocks. Here the snow ceased, the fog thickened 
suddenly with the waning day, and the consul found himself 
isolated and cut off on a block which he did not remember, 
with the clatter of an invisible tramway in his ears. It was 
a block of small houses with smaller shop-fronts. The one 
immediately before him seemed to bean optician’s, but the 
dimly lighted windows also displayed the pathetic reinforce¬ 
ment of a few watches, cheap jewellery on cards, and several 
cairngorm brooches and pins set in silver. It occurred to 
him that he wanted a new watch crystal, and that he w'ould 
procure it here and inquire his way. Opening the door, he 
perceived that there was no one in the shop; but from 
behind the counter another open door disclosed a neat 
sitting-room, so close to the street that it gave the casual 
customer the sensation of having intruded upon domestic 
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privacy. The consul’s enlrance tinkled a small bell which 
brought a figure to the door. It was Ailsa Callender. 

The consul was startled. He had not seen her since he 
had brought to their cottage the news of the shipwreck with 
a precaution and delicacy that their calm self-control and 
patient resignation, however, seemed to make almost an 
impertinence. But this was no longer the handsome shop 
in the chief thoroughfare with its two shopmen which he 
previously knew as “Callender’s.” And Ailsa here ! What 
misfortune had befallen them? 

Whatever it was, there was no shadow of it in her clear 
eyes and frank yet timid recognition of him. Falling in 
with her stoical and reticent acceptance of it, he nevertheless 
gathered that the Callenders had lost money in some inven¬ 
tion which James Cow had taken with him to Rio, but which 
was sunk in the ship. With this revelation of a business 
interest in what he had believed was only a sentimental 
relation, the consul ventured to continue his inquiries. Mr. 
Gow had escaped with his life and had reached Honduras, 
where he expected to try his fortunes anew. It might be a 
year or two longer before there were any results. Did the 
consul know anything of Honduras? There was coffee 
there—so she and her father understood. All this with 
little hopefulness, no irritation, but a divine patience in her 
eyes. The consul, who found that his watch required 
extensive repairing, and had suddenly developed an inor¬ 
dinate passion for cairngorms, watched her as she opened 
the show-case with no affectation of unfamiliarity with her 
occupation, but with all her old serious concern. Surely she 

would have made as thorough a shop-girl as she would- 

His half-formulated thought took the shape of a question. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Gray since his return from the 
Mediterranean ? ” 

Ah ! one of the brooches had slipped from her fingers to 
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the bottom of the case. There was an interval or two of 
pathetic murmuring, with her fair head under the glass, 
before she could find it; then she lifted her eyes to the 
consul. They were still slightly suffused with her sym¬ 
pathetic concern. The stone, which was set in a thistle— 
the national emblem—did he not know it?—had dropped 
out. But she could put it in. It was pretty and not 
expensive. It was marked twelve shillings on the card, but 
he could have it for ten shillings. No, she had not seen 
Mr. Gray since they had lost their fortune. (It struck the 
consul as none the less pathetic that she seemed really to 
believe in their former opulence.) They could not be seeing 
him there in a small shop, and they could not see him 
elsewhere. It was far better as it was. Vet she paused a 
moment when she had wrapped up the brooch. “ You’d be 
seeing him yourself sometimes?” she added gently. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Then you’ll not mind saying how my father and myself 
are sometimes thinking of his goodness and kindness,” she 
went on, in a voice whose tenderness seemed to increase 
with the formal precision of her speech. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And you’ll say we’re not forgetting him.” 

“ I promise.” 

As she handed him the parcel her lips softly parted in 
what might have been equally a smile or a sigh. 

He was able to keep his promise sooner than he had 
imagined. It was only a few weeks later that, arriving in 
London, he found Gray’s hat-box and bag in the vestibule 
of his club, and that gentleman himself in the smoking-room. 
He looked tanned and older. 

“ I only came from Southampton an hour ago, where I 
left the yacht. And,” shaking the consul’s hand cordially, 
“ how’s everything and everybody up at old St. Kentigern ?” 
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The consul thought fit to include his news of the 
Callenders in reference to that query, and with his eyes 
fixed on Gray dwelt at some length on their change of 
fortune. Gray took his cigar from his mouth, but did not 
lift his eyes from the fire. Presently he said, “ I suppose 
that’s why Callender declined to take the shares I offered 
him in the fishing scheme. You know I meant it, and would 
have done it.” 

“ Perhaps he had other reasons.” 

“What do you mean?” said Gray, facing the consul 
suddenly. 

“ Look here, Gray,” said the consul; “ did Miss Callender 
or her father ever tell you she was engaged ?” 

“Yes; but what’s that to do with it?” 

“A good deal. Engagements, you know, are sometimes 
forced, unsuitable, or unequal, and arc broken by circum¬ 
stances. Callender is proud.” 

Gray turned upon the consul the same look of gravity 
that he had worn on the yacht—the same look that the 
consul even fancied he had seen in Ailsa’s eyes. “That’s 
exactly where you’re mistaken in her,” he said slowly. “ A 
girl like that gives her word and keeps it. She waits, hopes, 
accepts what may come—breaks her heart, if you will, but 
not her word. Come, let’s talk of something else. How 
did he—that man Gow—lose Callender’s money?” 

The consul did not see the Callenders again on his 
return, and perhaps did not think it necessary to report the 
meeting. But one morning he was delighted to find an 
official document from New York upon his desk, asking him 
to communicate with David Callender, of St. Kentigern, 
and on proof of his identity giving him authority to draw 
the sum of five thousand dollars, damages awarded for the 
loss of certain property on the Skyscraper , at the request of 
James Gow. Yet it was with mixed sensations that the 
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consul sought the little shop of the optician with this con¬ 
vincing proof of Gow’s faithfulness and the indissolubility 
of Ailsa’s engagement. That there was some sad under¬ 
standing between the girl and Gray he did not doubt, and 
perhaps it was not strange that he felt a slight partisanship 
for his friend, whose nature had so strangely changed. 
Miss Ailsa was not there. Her father explained that her 
health had required a change, and she was visiting some 
friends on the river. 

“I’m thinkin’ that the atmosphere is not so pure here. 
It is deficient in ozone. I noticed it myself in the early 
morning. No! it was not the confinement of the shop, for 
she never cared to go out.” 

He received the announcement of his good fortune with 
unshaken calm, and great practical consideration of detail. 
He would guarantee his identity to the consul. As for 
James Gow, it was no more than fair, and what he had ex¬ 
pected of him. As to its being an equivalent of his loss, he 
could not tell until the facts were before him. 

“Miss Ailsa,” suggested the consul venturously, “will 
be pleased to hear again from her old friend, and know that 
he is succeeding.” 

“I’m not so sure that ye could call it succeeding,” returned 
the old man, carefully wiping the glasses of a pair of spec¬ 
tacles that he held critically to the light, “ when ye consider 
that, saying nothing of the waste of valuable time, it only 
puts James Gow back where he was when he went away.” 

“ But any man who has had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. and Miss Callender would be glad to be on that footing,” 
said the consul, with polite significance. 

“ I’m not agreeing with you there,” said Mr. Callender 
quietly; “ and I’m observing in ye of late a tendency to 
combine business wi’ complement. But it was kind of ye 
to call; and I’ll be sending ye the authorisation.” 
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Which he did. But the consul, passing through the 
locality a few weeks later, was somewhat concerned to find 
the shop closed, with others on the same block, behind 
a hoarding that indicated rebuilding and improvement. 
Further inquiry elicited the fact that the small leases had 
been bought up by some capitalist, and that Mr. Callender, 
with the others, had benefited thereby. But there was no 
trace nor clue to his present locality. He and his daughter 
seemed to have again vanished with this second change in 
their fortunes. 

It was a late March morning when the streets were dumb 
with snow, and the air was filled with flying granulations 
that tinkled against the windows of the Consulate like fairy 
sleigh-bells, when there was the stamping of snow-clogged feet 
in the outer hall, and the door was opened to Mr. and Miss 
Callender. For an instant the consul was startled. The old 
man appeared as usual—erect, and as frigidly respectable as 
one of the icicles that fringed the window ; but Miss Ailsa 
was, to his astonishment, brilliant with a new-found colour, 
and sparkling with health and only half-repressed animation. 
The snowflakes, scarcely melting on the brown head of this 
true daughter of the North, still crowned her hood ; and, 
as she threw back her brown cloak and disclosed a plump 
little scarlet jacket and brown skirt, the consul could not 
resist her suggested likeness to some bright-eyed robin 
redbreast, to whom the inclement weather had given a 
charming audacity. And shy and demure as she still was, 
it was evident that some change had been wrought in her 
other than that evoked by the stimulus of her native sky 
and air. 

To his eager questioning, the old man replied briefly that 
he had bought the old cottage at Loch Dour, where they 
were living, and where he had erected a small manufactory 
and laboratory for the making of his inventions, which had 
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become profitable. The consul reiterated his delight at 
meeting him again. 

“ I’m not so sure of that, sir, when you know the busi¬ 
ness on which I come,” said Mr. Callender, dropping rigidly 
into a chair, and clasping his hands over the crutch of a 
shepherd-like staff. “Ye mind, perhaps, that ye conveyed 
to me, ostensibly at the request of James Gow, a certain 
sum of money, for which I gave ye a good and sufficient 
guarantee. I thought at the time that it was a most feck¬ 
less and unbusiness-like proceeding on the part of James, 
as it was without corroboration or advice by letter; but I 
took the money.” 

“ Do you mean to say that he made no allusion to it 
in his other letters ? ” interrupted the consul, glancing at 
Ailsa. 

“There were no other letters at the time,” said Callen¬ 
der drily. “ but about a month afterwards we did receive a 
letter from him, enclosing a draft, and a full return of the 
profits of the invention, which he had sold in Honduras. 
Ye’ll observe the deescrepancy ! I then wrote to the bank 
on which I had drawn as you authorised me, and I found 
that they knew nothing of any damages awarded, but that 
the sum I had drawn had been placed to my credit by Mr. 
Robert Gray.” 

In a flash the consul recalled the one or two questions 
that Gray had asked him, and saw it all. For an instant 
he felt the whole bitterness of Gray’s misplaced generosity 
—its exposure and defeat. He glanced again hopelessly at 
Ailsa. In the eye of that fresh, glowing, yet demure young 
goddess, unhallowed as the thought might be, there was 
certainly a distinctly tremulous wink. 

The consul took heart. “ I believe I need not say, Mr. 
Callender,” he began, with some stiffness, “ that this is as 
great a surprise to me as to you. I had no reason to 
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believe the transaction other than bona Jide, and acted 
accordingly. If my friend, deeply sympathising with your 
previous misfortune, has hit upon a delicate but unbusiness¬ 
like way of assisting you temporarily — I say temporarily , 
because it must have been as patent to him as to you that 
you would eventually find out his generous deceit—you 
surely can forgive him for the sake of his kind intention. 
Nay, more; may I point out to you that you have no right 
to assume that this benefaction was intended exclusively 
for you ? If Mr. Gray, in his broader sympathy with you 
and your daughter, has in this way chosen to assist and 
strengthen the position of a gentleman so closely connected 
with you, but still struggling with hard fortune-” 

“Id have ye know, sir,” interrupted the old man, rising 
to his feet, “ that ma frien’, Mr. James Gow, is as inde¬ 
pendent of yours as he is of me and mine. He has married, 
sir, a Mrs. Hernandez, the rich widow of a coffee-planter, 
and now is the owner of the whole estate, minus the encum¬ 
brance of three children. And now, sir, you’ll take this”— 
he drew from his pocket an envelope. “ It’s a draft for five 
thousand dollars, with the ruling rate of interest computed 
from the day I received it till this day, and ye’ll give it 
to your frien’ when ye see him. And ye’ll just say to him 
from me-” 

I3ut Miss Ailsa, with a spirit and independence that 
challenged her father’s, here suddenly fluttered between 
them with sparkling eyes and outstretched hands. 

“And ye’ll say to him from ;//c, that a more honourable, 
noble, and generous man, and a kinder, truer, and better 
friend than he, cannot be found anywhere I And that the 
foolishest and most extravagant thing he ever did is better 
than the wisest and most prudent thing that anybody else 
ever did, could, or would do 1 And if he was a bit over- 
proud, it was only because those about him were over-proud 
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and foolish. And you’ll tell him that we’re wearying for 
him. And when you give him that daft letter from father, 
you’ll give him this bit line from me,” she went on rapidly, 
as she laid a tiny note in his hand. “ And,” with wicked, 
dancing eyes that seemed to snap the last bond of repres¬ 
sion, “ye’ll give him that, too, and say I sent it!” 

There was a stir in the official apartment ! The por¬ 
traits of Lincoln and Washington rattled uneasily in their 
frames ; but it was no doubt only a discreet blast of the 
north wind that drowned the echo of a kiss. 

“ Ailsa ! ” gasped the shocked Mr. Callender. 

“Ah! but, father, if it had not been for him we would 
not have known Robin.” 

• ••••*• 

It was the last that the consul saw of Ailsa Callender; 
for the next summer when he called at Loch Dour she was 
Mrs. Gray. 
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PART I. 

I. 

On the 15 th of August 1854 , what seemed to be the entire 
population of Wynyards Bar was collected upon a little 
bluff which overlooked the rude waggon road that was the 
only approach to the settlement. In general appearance 
the men differed but little from ordinary miners, although 
the foreign element, shown in certain Spanish peculiarities 
of dress and colour, predominated, and some of the men 
were further distinguished by the delicacy of education 
and sedentary pursuits. Yet Wynyards Bar was a city of 
refuge; comprised among its inhabitants a number who 
were “ wanted ” by the State authorities, and its actual 
attitude at that moment was one of open rebellion against 
the legal power, and of particular resistance to the appre¬ 
hension by warrant of one of its prominent members. 
This gentleman, Major Overstone, then astride of a grey 
mustang, and directing the movements of the crowd, had, 
a few days before, killed the Sheriff of Siskyou County, 
who had attempted to arrest him for the double offence of 
misappropriating certain corporate funds of the State and 
the shooting of the editor who had imprudently exposed 
him. The lesser crime of homicide might have been over¬ 
looked by the authorities, but its repetition upon the body 
VOL ix. a39 r 
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of their own over-zealous and misguided official could not 
pass unchallenged if they expected to arrest Overstone for 
the more serious offence against property. So it was known 
that a new sheriff had been appointed, and was coming to 
Wynyards Bar with an armed posse. But it was also under¬ 
stood that this invasion would be resisted by the Bar to its 
last man. 

All eyes were turned upon a fringe of laurel and butter¬ 
nut that encroached upon the road half a mile away, where 
it seemed that such of the inhabitants who were missing 
from the bluff were hidden to give warning or retard the 
approach of ihe posse. A grey haze, slowly rising between 
the fringe and the distant hillside, was recognised as the 
dust of a cavalcade passing along the invisible highway. 
In the hush of expectancy that followed, the irregular 
clatter of hoofs, the sharp crack of a rifle, and a sudden 
halt were faintly audible. The men, scattered in groups 
on the bluff, exchanged a smile of grim satisfaction. 

Not so their leader! A quick start and an oath 
attracted attention to him. To their surprise he was look¬ 
ing in another direction ; but as they looked, too, they saw 
and understood the cause. A file of horsemen, hitherto 
undetected, were slowly passing along the little ridge on 
their right. Their compact accoutrements and the yellow 
braid on their blue jackets, distinctly seen at that dis¬ 
tance, showed them to be a detachment of United States 
cavalry. 

Before the assemblage could realise this new invasion, a 
nearer claticr of hoofs was heard along the highroad, and 
one of the ambuscading party dashed up from the fringe of 
woods below. His face was flushed, but triumphant. 

“ A reg’lar skunk—by the living hokey !” he panted, 
pointing to the faint haze that was again slowly rising above 
the invisible road. “They backed down as soon as they 
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saw our hand, and got a hole through their new Sheriff’s 
hat. But what are you lookin’ at ? What’s up ? ” 

The leader impatiently pointed, with a darkening face, 
to the distant file. 

“ Reg’lars, by Gum ! ” ejaculated the other. “ But Uncle 
Sam ain’t in this game. Wot right have they- _” 

“ Dr y up ! ” said the leader. 

ihe detachment was now moving at right angles with 

the camp, but suddenly halted, almost doubling upon itself 

in some evident commotion. A dismounted figure was 

seen momentarily flying down the hillside, dodging from 

bush to bush until lost in the underbrush. A dozen shots 

were fired over his head, and then the whole detachment 

wheeled and came clattering down the trail in the direction 

of the camp. A single riderless horse, evidently that of 
the fugitive, followed. 

“Spread yourselves along the ridge, every man of you, 
and cover them as they enter the gulch ! ” shouted the 
leader. “ But not a shot until I give the word. Scatter ! ” 

The assemblage dispersed like a startled village of prairie 

dogs, squatting behind every available bush and rock along 

the line of bluff. The leader alone trotted quietly to the 
head of the gulch. 

The nine cavalrymen came smartly up in twos, a young 
officer leading. The single figure of Major Overstonc 
opposed them with a command to halt. Looking up, the 
young officer drew rein, said a word to his file leader, and 
the four files closed in a compact square motionless on the 
road. The young officer’s unsworded hand hung quietly 
at his thigh; the men’s unslung carbines rested easily on 
their saddles. Yet at that moment every man of them 
knew that they were covered by a hundred rifles and shot¬ 
guns levelled from every bush, and that they were caught 
hopelessly in a trap. 
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“Since when,” said Major Overstone, with an affectation 
of tone and manner different from that in which he had 
addressed his previous companions, “ have the Ninth United 
States Cavalry helped to serve a State Court’s pettifogging 
process ? ” 

“We are hunting a deserter—a half-breed agent, who 
has just escaped us,” returned the officer. His voice was 
boyish—so, too, was his figure in its slim, cadet-like smart¬ 
ness of belted tunic—but very quiet and level, although his 
face was still flushed with the shock and shame of his 
surprise. 

The relaxation of relief went through the wrought and 
waiting camp. The soldiers were not seeking them. Ready 
as these desperate men had been to do their leader’s 
bidding, they were well aware that a momentary victory 
over the troopers would not pass unpunished, and meant 
the ultimate dispersion of the camp. And quiet as these 
innocent invaders seemed to be, they would no doubt sell 
their lives dearly. The embattled desperadoes glanced 
anxiously at their leader; the soldiers, on the contrary, 
looked straight before them. 

“Process or no process,” said Major Overstone, with a 
sneer, “ you’ve come to the last place to recover your 
deserter. We don’t give up men in Wynyards Bar. And 
they didn’t teach you at the Academy, sir, to stop to take 
prisoners when you were outflanked and outnumbered.” 

“ Bedad ! they didn’t teach you , Captain Overstone, to 
engage a battery at Cerro Gordo with a half-company, but 
you did it; more shame to you now, sorr, commandin’ the 
thayves and ruffians you do.” 

“Silence ! ” said the young officer. 

The sleeve of the sergeant who had spoken—with the 
chevrons of long service upon it—went up to a salute, and 
dropped again over his carbine as he stared stolidly before 
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him. But his shot had told. A flush of mingled pride 
and shame passed over Overstone’s face. 

“Oh, it’s you, Murphy!” he said, with an affected laugh, 
“and you haven’t improved with your stripes.” 

The young officer turned his head slightly. 

“ Attention ! ” 

“One moment more,” said Overstone, coming forward. 
“ I have told you that we don't give up any man who seeks 
our protection. But,” he added, with a half-careless, half- 
contemptuous wave of his hand, and a significant glance at 
his followers, “ we don’t prevent you from seeking him. 
The road is clear; the camp is before you.” 

The young officer continued, without looking at him : 
“ Forward—in two files—open order. Ma-arch ! ” 

The little troop moved forward, passed Major Overstone 
at the head of the gully, and spread out on the hillside. 
The assembled camp, still armed, lounging out of ambush 
here and there, ironically made way for them to pass. A 
few moments of this farcical quest, and a glance at the 
impenetrably wooded heights around, apparently satisfied 
the young officer, and he turned his files again into the 
gully. Major Overstonc was still lingering there. 

“ I hope you are satisfied,” he said grimly. He then 
paused, and in a changed and more hesitating voice, added : 
“I am an older soldier than you, sir, but I am always glad 
to make the acquaintance of West Point.” He paused and 
held out his hand. 

West Point, still red and rigid, glanced at him with bright 
clear eyes under light lashes and the peak of a smartly cocked 
cap, looked coolly at the proffered hand, raised his own to 
a stiff salute, said, “Good afternoon, sir,” and rode away. 

Major Overstone wheeled angrily, but in doing so came 
sharply upon his coadjutor—the leader of the ambushed 
party. 
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“Well, Dawson,” lie said impatiently, “who was it?” 

“Only one of them d-d half-breed Injin agents. 

He’s just over there in the brush with Simpson, lying low 
till the soldiers clear out.” 

“ Did you talk to him ? ” 

“Not much,” returned Dawson scornfully. “He ain’t 
my style.” 

“1*etch him up to my cabin; he may be of some use 
to us.” 

Dawson looked sceptical. “I reckon he ain’t no more 
gain here than he was over there,” he said, and turned 
away. 


II. 

The cabin of Major Ovcrstone differed outwardly but little 
from those of his companions. It was the usual structure 
of logs laid lengthwise, and rudely plastered at each point 
of contact with adobe, the material from which the chim¬ 
ney, which entirely occupied one gable, was built. It was 
pierced with two windows and a door, roofed with smaller 
logs, and thatched with long half-cylinders of spruce bark. 
But the interior gave certain indications of the distinction 
as well as the peculiar experiences of its occupant. In 
place of the usual bunk or berth built against the wall, stood 
a small folding camp-bedstead ; and upon a rude deal table, 
that held a tin wash-basin and pail, lay two ivory-handled 
brushes, combs, and other elegant toilet articles, evidently 
the contents of the Major’s dressing-bag. A handsome 
leather trunk occupied one corner, with a richly caparisoned 
silver-mounted Mexican saddle, a mahogany case of duel¬ 
ling pistols, a leather hat-box locked and strapped, and a 
gorgeous gold and quartz handled ebony “ presentation ” 
walking-stick. There was a certain dramatic suggestion in 
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this revelation of the sudden and hurried transition from 
a life of ostentatious luxury to one of hidden toil and priva¬ 
tion, and a further significance in the slow and gradual 
distribution and degradation of these elegant souvenirs. 
A pair of silver boot-hooks had been used for raking 
the hearth and lifting the coffee-kettle; the ivory of the 
brushes was stained with coffee ; the cut-glass bottles had 
lost their stoppers, and had been utilised for vinegar and 
salt; a silver-framed hand-mirror hung against the black¬ 
ened wall. For the Major’s occupancy was the sequel of a 
hurried flight from his luxurious hotel at Sacramento—a 
transfer that he believed was only temporary until the affair 
blew over, and he could return in safety to browbeat his 
accusers, as was his wont. But this had not been so easy 
as he had imagined ; his prosecutors were bitter, and his 
enforced seclusion had been prolonged week by week, until 
the fracas which ended in the shooting of the Sheriff had 
apparently closed the door upon his return to civilisation 
for ever. Only here were his life and person secure. For 
Wynyards Bar had quickly succumbed to the domination of 
his reckless courage, and the eminence of his double crime 
had made him respected among spendthrifts, gamblers, 
and gentlemen whose performances had never risen above 
a stage-coach robbery or a single assassination. Even criti¬ 
cism of his faded luxuries had been delicately withheld. 

He was leaning over his open trunk—which the camp 
popularly supposed to contain State bonds and securities of 
fabulous amount—and had taken some letters from it, when 
a figure darkened the doorway. He looked up, laying his 
papers carelessly aside. Within Wynyards Bar j roperty was 
sacred. 

It was the late fugitive. Although some hours had 
already elapsed since his arrival in camp, and he had pre¬ 
sumably refreshed himself inwardly, his outward appearance 
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"■as still dishevelled and dusty. Briar and milkweed clung 
to his frayed blouse and trousers. What could be seen of 
the skin of his face and hands under its stains and begriming 
was of a dull yellow. His light eyes had all the brightness 
without the restlessness of the mongrel race. They leisurely 
took in the whole cabin, the still open trunk before the 
Major, and then rested deliberately on the Major himself. 

“ Well,” said Major Overstone abruptly, “ what brought 
vou here ? ” 

0 

“ Same as brought you, I reckon,” responded the man, 
almost as abruptly. 

The Major knew something of the half-breed temper, 
and neither the retort nor its tone affected him. 

“ You didn't come here just because you deserted,” 
said the Major coolly. “ You’ve been up to something 
else.” 

I have,” said the man, with equal coolness. 

“ I thought so. Now, you understand you can’t try any¬ 
thing of that kind here. If you do, up you go on the first 
tree—that’s Rule 1.” 

“ 1 see you ain’t pertickler about waiting for the Sheriff 
here, you fellers.” 

The Major glanced at him quickly. He seemed to be 
quite unconscious of any irony in his remark, and continued 
grimly, “ And what’s Rule 2 ? ” 

“I reckon you needn’t trouble yourself beyond No. 1,” 
returned the Major, with dry significance. Nevertheless, he 
opened a rude cupboard in the corner and brought out a 
rich silver-mounted cut-glass drinking-llask, which he handed 
to the stranger. 

“ I say,” said the half-breed admiringly—“yours?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Certainly non\ but before —eh ? ” 

Rule No. 2 may have indicated that references to the past 
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held no dishonour. The Major, although accustomed to 
these pleasantries, laughed a little harshly. 

“ Mine always,” he said. “ But you don’t drink ? ” 

The half-breed's face darkened under its grime. 

“Wot you’re givin’ us? I’ve been filled chock up by 
Simpson over thar. I reckon I know when I’ve got a load on.” 
“ Were you ever in Sacramento ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“When?” 

“ Last week.” 

“ Did you hear anything about me ?” 

I he half-breed glanced through his tangled hair at the 

Major in some wonder, not only at the question, but at 

the almost childish eagerness with which it was asked. 

“ I didn’t hear much of anything else,” he answered 
grimly. 

“And—what did they say?" 

“ Said >’ ou ’ d S ot to be took anyhow ! They allowed the 
new Sheriff would do it, too.” 

The Major laughed. “Well, you heard ko7o the new 
Sheriff did it—skunked away with his whole posse before 
one-eighth of my men! You saw how the rest of this 
camp held up your nine troopers, and that sap-headed cub 
of lieutenant didn’t you ? You wouldn't have been stand¬ 
ing here if you hadn’t. No—there isn’t the civil process 

nor the civil power in all California that can take me out of 
this camp.” 

But neither his previous curiosity nor present bravado 

seemed to impress the ragged stranger with much favour. 

He glanced sulkily around the cabin, and began to shuflle 
towards the door. 

“Stop! Where are you going to? Sit down. I want 

to talk to you.” 

The fugitive hesitated for 


a moment, and then dropped 
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ungraciously on the edge of a camp-stool near the door. 
The Major looked at him. 

“ I may have to remind you that I run this camp, and 
the boys hereabou’s do pretty much as I say. What’s 
your name ? ” 

“Tom.” 

“ Tom ! Well, look here, Tom ! D-n it all! can’t 

you see that when a man is stuck here alone, as I am, he 
wants to know what’s going on outside, and hear a little 
fresh talk ? ” 

The singular weakness of this blended command and 
appeal apparently struck the fugitive curiously. He fixed 
his lowering eyes on the Major, as if in gloomy doubt if he 
were really the reckless desperado he had been represented. 
That this man—twice an assassin, and the ruler of outlaws 
as reckless as himself—should approach him in this half- 
confidential way evidently puzzled him. 

“ Wot you wanter know?” he asked gruffly. 

“Well, what’s my party saying or doing about me?” 
said the Major impatiently. “ What’s the Express saying 
about me ? ” 

“ I reckon they’re throwing off on you all round; they 
allow you never represented the party, but worked for 
yourself,” said the man shortly. 

Here the Major lashed out. A set of traitors and hire¬ 
lings! He had bought and paid for them all! He had 
sunk two thousand dollars in the Express , and saved the 
editor from being horsewhipped and jailed for libel! Half 
the cursed bonds that they were making such a blanked 
fuss about were handled by these hypocrites—blank them ! 
They were a low-lived crew of thieves and deserters! It 
is presumed that the Major had forgotten himself in this 
infelicitous selection of epithets, but the stranger’s face only 
relaxed into a grim smile. More than that, the Major had 
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apparently forgotten his desire to hear his guest talk, for he 
himself at once launched into an elaborate exposition of 
his own affairs, and a specious and equally elaborate defence 
anti justification of himself and denunciation of his accusers. 
I or nearly half-an-hour he reviewed step by step and detail 
by detail the charges against him—with plausible explana¬ 
tion and sophistical argument, but always with a singular 
prolixity and reiteration that spoke of incessant conscious¬ 
ness and self-abstraction. Of that dashing self-sufficiency 
which had dazzled his friends and awed his enemies there 
was no trace ! At last even the set smile of the degraded 
recipient of these confidences darkened with a dull, be¬ 
wildered disgust. I hen, to his relief, a step was heard 
without. The Major’s manner instantly changed. 

“Well?” he demanded impatiently, as Dawson entered. 

“I came to know what you want done with him 1 ” said 
Dawson, indicating the fugitive with a contemp uous finger. 

“ Take him to your cabin ! ” 

My cabin! him?" ejaculated Dawson, turning sharply 
on his chief. 

1 he Major’s light eyes contracted, and his thin lips 
became a straight line. “I don’t think you understand 
me, Dawson, and another time you’d better wait until I’m 
done. I want you to take him to your cabin—and then 
dear out of it yourself. You understand? I want him 
near me and alone / ” 


PART II. 

Dawson was not astonished the next morning to see Major 
Ovcrstone and the half-breed walking together down the 
gully road, for he had already come to the conclusion 
that the Major was planning some extraordinary reprisals 
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against the invaders that would ensure the perpetual 
security of the camp. That lie should use so insignificant 
and unimportant a tool now appeared to him to be quite 
natural, particularly as the service was probably one in 
which the man would be sacrificed. “The Major,” he 
suggested to his companions, “ain’t going to risk a white 
man’s skin when he can get an Injin’s hide handy.” 

The reluctant, hesitating step of the half-breed as they 
walked along seemed to give some colour to this hypo¬ 
thesis. He listened sullenly to the Major as he pointed 
out the strategic position of the Bar. “ That waggon road 
is the only approach to Wynyards, and a dozen men along 
the rocks could hold it against a hundred. The trail that 
you came by, over the ridge, drops straight into this gully, 
and you saw what that would mean to any blanked fools 
who might try it. Of course we could be shelled from that 
ridge if the Sheriff had a howitzer, or the men who knew 
how to work one, but even then we could occupy the ridge 
before them.” lie paused a moment, and then added : 
“ I used to be in the army, Tom ; I saw service in Mexico 
before that cub you got away from had his first trousers. 
I was brought up as a gentleman—blank it all—and here 
I am ! ” 

The man slouched on by his side, casting his surly, 
furtive glances from left to right, as if seeking to escape 
from these confidences. Nevertheless, the Major kept on 
through the gully, until reaching the waggon road they 
crossed it, and began to ascend the opposite slope, half 
hidden by the underbrush and larches. Here the Major 
paused again and faced about. The cabins of the settle¬ 
ment were already behind the bluff; the little stream which 
indicated the “ bar ”—on which some perfunctory mining 
was still continued—now and then rang out quite clearly at 
their feet, although the bar itself had disappeared. The 
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sounds of occupation and labour had at last died away 
in the distance. They were quite alone. The Major sat 
down on a boulder, and pointed to another. The man, 
however, remained sullenly standing where he was, as if to 
accent as strongly as possible the enforced companionship. 
Either the Major was too self-absorbed to notice it, or 
accepted it as a satisfactory characteristic of the lialf-breed’s 
race. He continued confidently :— 

“Now look here, Tom. I want to leave this cursed 
hole, and get clear out of the State. Anywhere; over the 
Oregon line into British Columbia, or to the coast, where I 
can get a coasting vessel down to Mexico. It will cost 
money, but I’ve got it. It will cost a lot of risks, but I’ll 
take them. I want somebody to help me, some one to 
share risks with me, and some one to share my luck if I 
succeed. Help to put me on the other side of the border 
line, by sea or land, and I’ll give you a thousand dollars 
down before we start , and a thousand dollars when I’m 
safe.” 

I he half breed had changed his slouching attitude. It 
seemed more indolent on account of the loosely hanging 
strap that had once held his haversack, which was still 
worn in a slovenly fashion over his shoulder as a kind of 
lazy sling for his shiftless hand. 

“Well, Tom, is it a go? You can trust me, for you’ll 
have the thousand in your pocket before you start. I can 
trust you, for Ill kill you quicker than lightning if you say 

a word of this to any one before I go, or play a single trick 
on me afterwards.” 

Suddenly the two men were rolling over and over in the 
underbrush. 'I he half-breed had thrown hirnself upon the 
Major, bearing him down to the ground. The haversack 
strap for an instant whirled like the loop of a lasso in the 
air, and descended over the Major’s shoulders, pinioning 
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his arms to his side. Then the half-breed, tearing open 
his ragged blouse, stripped off his waist-belt, and as 
dexterously slipped it over the ankles of the struggling 
man. 

It was all over in a moment. Neither had spoken a 
word. Only their rapid panting broke the profound 
silence. Each probably knew’ that no outcry would be 
overheard. 

For the first time the half-breed sat down. But there 
was no trace of triumph or satisfaction in his face, which 
wore the same lowering look of disgust, as he gazed upon 
the prostrate man. 

“ I want to tell you first,” he said slowly, wiping his 
face, “that I didn’t kalkilate upon doin’ this in this yer 
kind o’ way. I expected more of a stan’ up fight from you 
— more risk in gettin’ you out o’ that hole—and a different 
kind of a man to tackle. I never expected you to play 
into my hand like this—and it goes against me to hev to 
take advantage of it.” 

‘‘Who are you?” said the Major, panting. 

“ I’m the new Sheriff of Siskyou ! ” 

Me drew from beneath his begrimed shirt a paper wrap¬ 
ping, from which he gingerly extracted with the ends of 
his dirty fingers a clean, legal-looking, folded paper. 

“That’s my warrant! I’ve kept it fresh for you. I 
reckon you don’t care to read it—you’ve seen it afore. It’s 
just the same as t’other Sheriff had—what you shot.” 

“Then this was a plant of yours, and that whelp’s 
troopers?” said the Major. 

“ Neither him nor the sojers knows any more about it 
than you,” returned the Sheriff slowly. “I enlisted as 
Injin guide or scout ten days ago. I deserted just as 
reg’lar and nat’ral like when we passed that ridge yesterday. 
I could be took to-morrow by the sojers if they caught 
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sight o’ me, and court-martialled—it’s as reg’lar as that: 
but I timed to have my posse, under a deputy, draw you off 
by an attack just as the escort reached the bridge. And 
here I am.” 

“ And you’re no half-breed ? ” 

“There’s nothin’ Injin about me that water won’t wash 
off. I kalkilated you wouldn't suspect anything so in¬ 
significant as an Injin when I fixed myself up. You saw 
Dawson didn’t hanker after me much. Tut I didn’t reckon 
on your tumbling to me so quick. That’s what gets me. 
You must hcv been pretty low down for kempany when 
you took a man like me inter your confidence. I don’t 
see it yet.” 

He looked inquiringly at his captive, with the same 
wondering surliness. Nor could he understand another 
thing which was evident. After the first shock of resistance 
the Major had exhibited none of the indignation of a 
betrayed man, but actually seemed to accept the situation 
with a calmness that his captor lacked. His voice was 
quite unemotional as he said— 

“And how are you going to get me away from here ? ” 

“That’s my lookout, and needn’t trouble you, Major; 
but, seein’ as how confidential you’ve been to me, I don’t 
mind tollin’ you. Hast night that posse of mine that you 
‘skunked,’ you know, halted at the cross-roads till them 
sojers went by. They has only to see them to know that 
/ had got away. They’ll hang round the cross-roads till 
they see my signal on top of the ridge, and then they’ll 
make another show against that pass. Your men will have 
their hands full, I reckon, without hunting for yon, or 
noticin’ the three men o’ mine that will come along this 
ridge where the sojers come yesterday—to help me get you 
down in the same way. You see, Major, your little trap 
in that gully ain’t in this fight— rce’re the other side 0/ it. 
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I ain’t much of a sojer, but I reckon I’ve got you there ! 
And it’s all owing to you. I ain’t,” he added gloomily, 
“takin’ much pride in it myself.” 

“ I shouldn’t think you would,” said the Major; “ and 
look here! I’ll double that offer I made you just now. 
Set me down just as I am on the deck of some coasting 
vessel, and I’ll pay you four thousand dollars. You may 
have all the glory of having captured me, here, and of 
making your word good before your posse. But you can 
arrange afterwards on the way to let me give you the slip 
somewhere near Sacramento.” 

The Sheriffs face actually brightened. “ Thanks for that, 
Major. I was gettin’ a little sick of my share in this job, 
but, by God ! you’ve put some sand in me. Well, then, 
there ain’t gold enough in all Californy to make me let 
you go. You hear me ; so drop that. I’ve took you, and 
took ye’ll remain until I land you in Sacramento jail. I don’t 
want to kill you, though your life’s forfeit a dozen times 
over, and I reckon you don’t care for it either way; but if 
you try any tricks on me I may have to maim ye to make 
you come along comfable and easy. I ain’t hankerin’ arter 
that either, but come you shall! ” 

“ Give your signal, and have an end of this,” said the 
Major curtly. 

The Sheriff looked at him again curiously. “ I never 
had my hands in another man’s pockets before, Major, but 
I reckon I’ll have to take your derringers from yours.” He 
slipped his hand into the Major’s waistcoat and secured the 
weapons. “ I’ll have to trouble you for your sash, too,” he 
said, unwinding the knitted silken girdle from the captive’s 
waist. “You won’t want it, for you ain’t walking, and it’ll 
come in handy to me just now.” 

He bent over, and passing it across the Major’s breast 
with more gentleness and solicitude than he had yet shown, 
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secured him in an easy sitting posture against the tree. 
I hen, after carefully trying the knots and straps that held 
his prisoner, he turned and lightly bounded up the hill. 

He was absent scarcely ten minutes, yet when he re¬ 
turned the Major’s eyes were half closed, but not his lips. 
“ If you expect to hold me until your posse comes you had 
better take me to some less exposed position,” he said 
dril). 1 here s a man just crossed the gully, coming into 
the brush below in the wood.” 

“ None of your tricks, Major ! ” 

“ Look for yourself.” 

The Sheriff glanced quickly below him. A man with an 
axe on his shoulder could be seen plainly making his way 
through the underbrush not a hundred yards away. The 
Sheriff instantly clapped his hand upon his captive’s mouth, 
but at a look from his eyes took it away again. 

“I see,” he said grimly, “you don’t want to lure that 
man within reach of my revolver by calling to him.” 

I could have called him while you were away,” re¬ 
turned the Major quietly. 

1 he Sheriff, with a darkened face, loosened the sash that 
bound his prisoner to the tree, and then lifting him in his 
arms, began to ascend the hill cautiously, dipping into 
the heavier shadows. But the ascent was difficult, the 
load a heavy one, and the Sheriff was agile rather than 
muscular. After a few minutes’ climbing he was forced 
to pause, and rest his burden at the foot of a tree. But the 
valley and the man in the underbrush were no longer in 
view'. 

“Come,” said the Major quietly, “unstrap my ankles and 
I'll walk up. We’ll never get there at this rate.” 

The Sheriff paused, wiped his grimy face with his grimier 

blouse, and stood looking at his prisoner. Then he said 
slowly— 

VOL. IX. 


u 
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“ Look ycr ! Wot’s your little game ? Blessed if I can 
follow suit.” 

For the first time the Major burst into a rage. “ Blast 
it all! Don’t you see that if I’m discovered here , in this 

wav. there’s not a man on the Bar who would believe that 

* * 

I walked into your trap—not a man, by God ! who wouldn’t 
think it was a trick of yours and mine together.” 

“Or,” interrupted the Sheriff slowly, fixing his eyes on 
his prisoner, “not a man who would ever trust Major Over- 
stone for a leader again ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Major, unmovedly, again ; “ I don’t 
think either of us would ever get a chance of being trusted 
again by any one.” 

The Sheriff still kept his eyes fixed on his prisoner, his 
gloomy face growing darker under its grime. “ That ain’t 
the reason, Major. Life and death don’t mean much more 
to you than they do to me in this yer game. J know that 
you’d kill me quicker nor lightning if you got the chance; 
you know that I’m takin’ you to the gallows.” 

“The reason is that I want to leave Wynyards Bar,” 
said the Major coolly; “and even this way out of it^vill 
suit me.” 

The Sheriff took his revolver from his pocket and 
deliberately cocked it. Then leaning down, he unbuckled 
the strap from the Major’s ankles. A wild hope that his 
incomprehensible captive might seize that moment to de¬ 
velop his real intent—that he might fly, fight, or in some 
way act up to his reckless reputation—sustained him for 
a moment, but in the next proved futile. The Major 
only said, “ Thank you, Tom,” and stretched his cramped 
legs. 

“ Get up and go on,” said the Sheriff roughly. 

The Major began to slowly ascend the hill, the Sheriff 
close on his heels, alert, tingling, and watchful of every 
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movement. For a few moments this strain upon his 
faculties seemed to invigorate him, and his gloom relaxed; 
but presently it became too evident that the prisoner’s 
pinioned arms made it impossible for him to balance or 
help himself on that steep trail, and once or twice he 
stumbled and reeled dangerously to one side. With an 
oath the Sheriff caught him, and tore from his arms the 
only remaining bonds that fettered him. “There!” he 
said savagely ; “go on ; we’re equal! ” 

\\ ithout replying, the Major continued his ascent ; it 
became steeper as they neared the crest, and at last they 
were both obliged to drag themselves up by clutching the 
vines and underbrush. Suddenly the Major stopped with a 
listening gesture. A strange roaring—as of wind or water 
—was distinctly audible. 

“ How did you signal ? ” asked the Major abruptly. 

“ Made a smoke,” said the Sheriff, as abruptly. 

“ I thought so—well, you’ve set the woods on fire.” 

They both plunged upwards again, now quite abreast, 
vying with each other to reach the summit, as if with the 
one thought only. Already the sting and smart of acrid 
fumes were in their eyes and nostrils. When they at last 
stood on level ground again, it was hidden by a thin film 
of greyish blue haze that seemed to be creeping along it. 
But above was the clear sky, seen through the interlacing 
boughs, and, to their surprise—they who had just come 
from the breathless, stagnant hillside—a fierce wind was 
blowing ! But the roaring was louder than before. 

“Unless your three men are already here, your game is 
up,” said the Major calmly. “The wind blows dead along 
the ridge where they should come, and they can’t get through 
the smoke and fire.” 

It was indeed true ! In the scarce twenty minutes that 
had elapsed since the Sheriff’s return, the dry and brittle 
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underbrush for half a mile on either side had been converted 
into a sheet of flame, which at times rose to a furnace-blast 
through t’ne tall, chimney-like conductors of tree-shafts, from 
whose shrivelled sides bark was crackling, and lighted dead 
limbs falling in all directions. The whole valley, the gully, 
the Bar, the very hillside they had just left, were blotted 
out by a creeping, stifling smoke-log that scarcely rose breast 
high, but was beaten down or cut off cleanly by the violent 
wind that swept the higher level of the forest. At times 
this gale became a sirocco in temperature, concentrating its 
heat in withering blasts which they could not face, or focus¬ 
ing its intensity upon some mass of foliage that seemed to 
shrink at its touch and open a scathed and quivering aisle 
to its approach. The enormous skeleton of a dead and 
rotten redwood not a hundred yards to their right broke 
suddenly like a gigantic firework into sparks and flame. 

The Sheriff had grasped the full meaning of their situa¬ 
tion. In spite of his first error—the very carelessness of 
familiarity—his knowledge of woodcraft was greater than 
his companion’s, and he saw their danger. “Come,” he 
said quickly, “ we must make for an opening, or we shall 
be caught.” 

The Major smiled in misapprehension. “Who could 
catch us here ? ” 

The Sheriff pointed to the blazing tree. “ That” he said. 
“ In five minutes it will have a posse that will wipe us both 
out.” 

He caught the Major by the arm and rushed him into 
the smoke, apparently in the direction of the greatest mass 
of flame. The heat was suffocating, but it struck the Major 
that the more they approached the actual scene of con¬ 
flagration the heat and smoke became less, until he saw 
that the fire was retreating before them and the following 
wind. In a few moments their haven of safety—the expanse 
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already burnt over—came in sight. Here and there, seen 
dimly through the drifting smoke, the scattered embers 
that still strewed the forest floor glowed in weird nebu¬ 
lous spots like will-o’-the-wisps. For an instant the Major 
hesitated; the Sheriff cast a significant glance behind 
them. 

“Go on; it’s our only chance,” he said imperatively. 

They darted on, skimming the blackened or smouldering 
surface, which at times struck out sparks and flame from 
their heavier footprints as they passed. Their boots crackled 
and scorched beneath them ; their shreds of clothing were 
on fire ; their breathing became more difficult, until, provi¬ 
dentially, they fell upon an abrupt, fissure-like depression 
of the soil, which the fire had leaped, and into which they 
blindly plunged and rolled together. A moment of relief 
and coolness followed, as they crept along the fissure, filled 
with damp and rotting leaves. 

“Why not stay here?” said the exhausted prisoner. 

“ And be roasted like sweet potatoes when these trees 
catch ?” returned the Sheriff grimly. “No.” Even as he 
spoke, a dropping rain of fire spattered through the leaves 
from a splintered redwood, before overlooked, that was 
now blazing fiercely in the upper wind. A vague and inde¬ 
finable terror was in the air. The conflagration no longer 
seemed to obey any rule of direction. The incendiary 
torch had passed invisibly everywhere. They scrambled 
out of the hollow, and again dashed desperately forward. 

Beaten, bruised, blackened, and smoke-grimed—looking 
less human than the animals who had long since deserted 
the crest—they at last limped into a “ wind opening ” in the 
woods that the fire had skirted. The Major sank exhaust- 
edly to the ground; the Sheriff threw himself beside him. 
Their strange relations to each other seemed to have been 
forgotten; they looked and acted as if they no longer 
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thought of anything beyond the present. And when the 
Sheriff finally arose, and disappearing for several minutes, 
brought his hat full of water for his prisoner from a distant 
spring that they had passed in their flight, he found him 
where he had left him—unchanged and unmoved. 

He took the water gratefully, and after a pause fixed 
his eyes earnestly upon his captor. “ I want you to do a 
favour to me,” he said slowly. “I’m not going to offer 
you a bribe to do it either, nor ask you anything that isn’t 
in a line with your duty. I think I understand you now, 
if I didn’t before. Do you know Briggs’s restaurant in 
Sacramento?” 

The Sheriff nodded. 

“ Well! over the restaurant are my private rooms, the 
finest in Sacramento. Nobody knows it but Briggs, and 
he has never told. They’ve been locked ever since I left; 
I’ve got the key still in my pocket. Now, when we get to 
Sacramento, instead of taking me straight to jail, I want 
you to hold me there as your prisoner for a day and a night. 
I don’t want to get away; you can take what precautions 
you like—surround the house with policemen, and sleep 
yourself in the ante-room. I don’t want to destroy any 
papers or evidence; you can go through the rooms and 
examine everything before and after; I only want to stay 
there a day and a night; I want to be in my old rooms, 
have my meals from the restaurant as I used to, and sleep 
in my own bed once more. I want to live for one day like 
a gentleman, as I used to live before I came here. That’s 
all! It isn’t much, Tom. You can do it, and say you 
require to do it to get evidence against me, or that you 
want to search the rooms.” 

The expression of wonder which had come into the 
Sheriffs face at the beginning of this speech deepened into 
his old look of surly dissatisfaction. “And that’s all ye 
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want,” he said gloomily. “Ye don’t want no friends—no 
lawyer? For I tell you straight out, Major, there ain't no hope 
for ye when the law once gets hold of ye in Sacramento.” 

“That’s all. Will you do it?” 

The Sheriff's face grew still darker. After a pause he 
said, “I don’t say ‘no,’ and I don’t say ‘yes.’ liut,” 
he added grimly, “it strikes me we’d better wait till we 
get clear o’ these woods afore you think o’ your Sacramento 
lodgings.” 

The Major did not reply. The day had worn on, but 
the fire, now completely encircling them, opposed any 
passage in or out of that fateful barrier. The smoke of 
the burning underbrush hung low around them in a bank 
equally impenetrable to vision. They were as alone as ship¬ 
wrecked sailors on an island girded by a horizon of clouds. 

“ I’m going to try to sleep,” said the Major; “ if your 
men come you can waken me.” 

“And i \ your men come?” said the Sheriff drily. 

“ Shoot me.” 

He lay down, closed his eyes, and, to the Sheriff's 
astonishment, presently fell asleep. The Sheriff, with his 
chin in his grimy hands, sat and watched him as the day 
slowly darkened around them, and the distant fires came 
out in more lurid intensity. The face of the captive and 
outlawed murderer was singularly peaceful; that of the 
captor and man of duty was haggard, wild, and perplexed. 

But even this changed soon. The sleeping man stirred 
restlessly and uneasily; his face began to work, his lips to 
move. “Tom,” he gasped suddenly, “Tom !” 

The Sheriff bent over him eagerly. The sleeping man’s 
eyes were still closed ; beads of sweat stood upon his fore¬ 
head. He was dreaming. 

“ Tom,” he whispered, “ take me out of this place—take 
me out from these dogs and pimps and beggars ! Listen, 
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M om!—they’re Sydney Ducks, ticket-of-leavc men, short card 
sharps, and sneak thieves ! There isn’t a gentleman among 
’em ! There isn’t one I don’t loathe and hate—and would 
grind under my heel elsewhere. I’m a gentleman, Tom— 
yes, by God !—an officer and a gentleman. I’ve served my 
country in the 9th Cavalry. That cub of West Point knows 
it, and despises me, seeing me here in such company. 
1 hat sergeant knows it—I recommended him for his first 
stripes, for all he taunts me—d n him !” 

“Come, wake up ! ” said the Sheriff harshly. 

The prisoner did not heed him; the Sheriff shook him 
roughly, so roughly that the Major’s waistcoat and shirt 
dragged open, disclosing his fine silk undershirt, delicately 
worked and embroidered with golden thread. At the sight 
of this abased and faded magnificence the Sheriff’s hand 
was stayed; his eyes wandered over the sleeping form 
before him. Yes, the hair was dyed too; near the roots 
it was quite white and grizzled; the pomatum was coming 
off the pointed moustache and imperial. The face in the 
light was very haggard; the lines from the angle of the 
nostril and mouth were like deep, half-healed gashes. The 
Major was, without doubt, prematurely worn and played out. 

1 he Sheriff s persistent eyes, however, seemed to effect 
what his ruder hand could not. The sleeping man stirred, 
awoke to full consciousness, and sat up. 

“ Are they here ? I’m ready,” he said calmly. 

No, said the Sheriff deliberately ; “ I only' woke ye to 
say that I’ve been thinkin’ over what ye asked me, and if 
" c get to Sacramento all right, why, I’ll do it, and give ye 
that day and night at your old lodgings.” 

“Thank you.” 

The Major reached out his hand; the Sheriff hesitated, 
and then extended his own. The hands of the two men 
clasped for the first, and, it would seem, the last time. 
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For the “cub of West Point’’ was, like most cubs, 
irritable when thwarted, and having been baulked of his 
prey, the deserter, and possibly chaffed by his comrades 
for his profitless invasion of Wynyards Bar, he had per¬ 
suaded his commanding officer to give him permission to 
efTect a recapture. Thus it came about that at dawn, filing 
along the ridge, on the outskirts of the fire, his heart was 
gladdened by the sight of the half-breed—with his hanging 
haversack belt and tattered army tunic—evidently still a 
fugitive, not a hundred yards away on the other side of the 
belt of fire, running down the hill with another ragged figure 
at his side. 1 he command to “halt” was enforced by a 
single nfle-shot over the fugitives’ heads; but they still 
kept on their flight. Then the boy-officer snatched a 
carbine from one of his men, a volley rang out from the 
little troop—the shots of the privates mercifully high, those 
of the officer and sergeant levelled with wounded pride and 
full of deliberate purpose. The half-breed fell; so did his 
companion ; and rolling over together, both lay still. 

But between the hunters and their fallen quarry reared 
a cheval de /rise of flame and fallen timber impossible to 
cross. The young officer hesitated, shrugged his shoulders, 
wheeled his men about, and left the fire to correct any 
irregularity in his action. 

It did not, however, change contemporaneous history, 
for, a week later, when Wynyards Bar discovered Major 
Ovcrstone lying beside the man now recognised by them as 
the disguised Sheriff of Siskyou, they rejoiced at this un¬ 
failing evidence of their lost leader’s unequalled prowess. 
That he had again killed a sheriff and fought a whole 
posse, yielding only with his life, was never once doubted, 
and kept his memory green in Sierran chronicles long after 
Wynyards Bar had itself become a memory. 
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T me American consul at St Kentigern stepped gloomily 
from the train at Whistlecrankie Station. For the last 
twenty minutes his spirits had been slowly sinking before 
the drifting procession past the carriage windows of dull 
grey and brown hills—mammiform in shape, but so cold 
and sterile in expression that the swathes of yellow mist 
which lay in their hollows, like soiled guipure, seemed a 
gratuitous affectation of modesty. And when the train 
moved away, mingling its escaping steam with the slower 
mists of the mountain, he found himself alone on the plat¬ 
form, the only passenger, and apparently the sole occupant 
of the station. He was gazing disconsolately at his trunk, 
which had taken upon itself a human loneliness in the 
emptiness of the place, when a railway porter stepped out 
of the solitary signal-box, where he had evidently been 
performing a double function, and lounged with exasperating 
deliberation towards him. He was a hard-featured man, 
with a thin fringe of yellow-grey whiskers that met under 
his chin like dirty strings to tie his cap on with. 

“Ye’ll be goin’ to Glenbogie House, I’m thinkin’?”he 
said moodily. 

The consul said that he was. 

“ I kenned it. Ye’ll no’ be gettin’ any machine to tak* ye 
there. I hey *11 be sending a carriage for ye—if ye’re expected” 
He glanced half doubtfully at the consul, as if he was not 
quite so sure of it. 


3*4 
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But the consul believed he was expected, and felt 
relieved at the certain prospect of a conveyance. The 
porter meanwhile surveyed him moodily. 

“Ye’ll be seein’ Mistress MacSpaddcn there !” 

The consul was surprised into a little over-consciousness. 
Mrs. MacSpadden was a vivacious acquaintance at St. 
Kentigern, whom he certainly—and not without some satis¬ 
faction—expected to meet at Glenbogie House. He raised 
his eyes inquiringly to the porter’s. 

“Ye’ll no be rememberin’ me. I had a machine in St. 
Kentigern, and drove ye to MacSpadden’s ferry often. Far, 
far too often ! She’s a strange flagrantitious creature ; her 
husband’s but a puir fule, I’m thinkin’, and ye did yerscT 
nae guid gaunin’ there.” 

It was a besetting weakness of the consul’s that his sense 
of the ludicrous was too often reached before his more 
serious perceptions. The absurd combination of the bleak, 
inhospitable desolation before him, and the sepulchral com¬ 
placency of his self-elected monitor, quite upset his gravity. 

“Ay, ye’ll be laughin’ the two” returned the porter, with 
gloomy significance. 

The consul wiped his eyes. “Still,” he said demurely, 
“ I trust you won’t object to my giving you sixpence to carry 
my box to the carriage when it comes, and let the mora¬ 
lity of this transaction devolve entirely upon me. Unless,'* 
he continued, even more gravely, as a spick - and - span 
brougham drawn by two thoroughbreds dashed out of the 
mist up to the platform, “unless you prefer to state the case 
to those two gentlemen ”—pointing to the smart coachman 
and footman on the box—“and take their opinion as to 
the propriety of my proceeding any farther. It seems to me 
that their consciences ought to be consulted as well as yours. 
I’m only a stranger here, and am willing to do anything to 
conform to the local custom.” 
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“ It’s a saxpence ye’ll be payin’ anyway,” said the porter, 
grimly shouldering the trunk, “ but I’ll be no’ takin’ any other 
mon’s opinion on matters of my ain dooty and conscience.” 

“Ah ! ’’ said the consul gravely, “ then you’ll perhaps be 
allowing me the same privilege.” 

The porter’s face relaxed, and a gleam of approval—purely 
intellectual, however—came into his eyes. 

“ Ye were always a smooth dcevel wi’ your tongue, Mr. 
Consul,” he said, shouldering the box and walking off to the 
carriage. 

Nevertheless, as soon as he was fairly seated and rattling 
away from the station, the consul had a flashing conviction 
that he had not only been grievously insulted, but also that 
he had allowed the wife of an acquaintance to be spoken of 
disrespectfully in his presence. And he had done nothing ! 
Yes—it was like him !—he had laughed at the absurdity 
of the impertinence without resenting it ! Another man 
would have slapped the porter’s face ! For an instant he 
hung out of the carriage window, intent upon ordering the 
coachman to drive back to the station ; but the reflection— 
again a ludicrous one—that he would now be only bringing 
witnesses to a scene which might provoke a scandal more 
invidious to his acquaintance, checked him in time. But his 
spirits, momentarily diverted by the porter’s effrontery, sank 
to a lower ebb than before. 

The clattering of his horses’ hoofs echoed back from the 
rocky walls that occasionally hemmed in the road was not 
enlivening, but it was less depressing than the recurring 
monotony of the open. The scenery did not suggest wild¬ 
ness to his alien eyes so much as it affected him with a 
vague sense of scorbutic impoverishment. It was not the 
loneliness of unfrequented Nature, for there was a well-kept 
carriage road traversing its dreariness; and even when the 
hillside was clothed with scanty verdure there were “out- 
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crops ” of smooth, glistening, weather-worn rocks showing like 
bare brown knees under the all too imperfectly kilted slopes. 
And at a little distance, lifting above a black drift of firs, 
were the square, rigid sky-lines of Glenbogie House, stand¬ 
ing starkly against the cold, lingering Northern twilight. As 
the vehicle turned, and rolled between two square stone 
gateposts, the long avenue before him, though as well kept 
as the road, was but a slight improvement upon the outer 
sterility, and the dark iron-grey rectangular mansion beyond, 
guiltless of external decoration, even to the outlines of its 
small lustreless windows, opposed the grim, inhospitable 
prospect with an equally grim, inhospitable front. There 
were a few moments more of rapid driving, a swift swishing 
over soft gravel, the opening of a heavy door into a narrow 
vestibule, and then—a sudden sense of exquisitely diffused 
light and warmth from an arched and galleried central hall ; 
the sounds of light laughter and subdued voices half lost 
in the airy space between the lofty, pictured walls; the 
luxury of colour in trophies, armour, and hangings; one 
or two careless groups before the recessed hearth or at the 
centre table, and the halted figure of a pretty woman on the 
broad stone staircase. The contrast was sharp, ironical, 
and bewildering. 

So much so that the consul, when he had followed the 
servant to his room, was impelled to draw aside the heavy 
window-curtains and look out again upon the bleak prospect 
it had half obliterated. The wing in which he was placed 
overhung a dark ravine or gully choked with shrubs and 
brambles that grew in a new luxuriance. As he gazed, a 
large black bird floated upwards slowly from its depths, 
circled around the house with a few quick strokes of its 
wings, and then sped away—a black bolt—in one straight, 
undeviating line towards the paling north. He still gazed 
into the abyss—half expecting another, even fancying he 
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heard the occasional stir and flutter of obscure life below, 
and the melancholy call of night-fowl. A long-forgotten 
fragment of old English verse began to haunt him :— 

“ Hark ! the raven flaps hys wing 
In the bricrcd dell bclowc. 

Hark ! the dethe owl loude doth synge 
To the night maers as thaie goc.” 

“Now, what put that stuff in my head?” he said, as he 
turned impatiently from the window. “ And why does this 
house, with all its interior luxury, hypocritically oppose such 
a forbidding front to its neighbours ? ” Then it occurred to 
him that perhaps the architect instinctively felt that a more 
opulent and elaborate exterior would only bring the poverty 
of surrounding Nature into greater relief. But he was not 
in the habit of troubling himself with abstruse problems. A 
nearer recollection of the pretty frock he had seen on the 
staircase—in whose wearer he had just recognised his viva¬ 
cious friend—turned his thoughts to her. He remembered 
how at their first meeting he had been interested in her bright 
audacity, unconventionality, and high spirits, which did not, 
however, amuse him so greatly as his later suspicion that 
she was playing a self-elected rd/e, often with difficulty, 
opposition, and feverishness, rather than spontaneity. He 
remembered how he had watched her in the obtrusive 
assumption of a new fashion, in some reckless departure from 
an old one, or in some ostentatious disregard of certain hard 
and set rules of St. Kentigern; but that it never seemed to 
him that she was the happier for it He even fancied that 
her mirth at such times had an undue nervousness; that her 
pluck—which was undoubted—had somethingof thedefiance 
of despair, and that her persistence often had the grimness 
of duty rather than the thoughtlessness of pure amusement. 
What was she trying to do ?—what was she trying to undo or 
forget ? Her married life was apparently happy, and even 
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congenial. Her young husband was clever, complaisant, 
yet honestly devoted to her, even to the extension of a certain 
camaraderie to her admirers and a chivalrous protection by 
half-participation in her maddest freaks. Nor could he 
honestly say that her attitude towards his own sex—although 
marked by a freedom that often reached the verge of indiscre¬ 
tion—conveyed the least suggestion of passion or sentiment. 
The consul, more perceptive than analytical, found her a 
puzzle—who was, perhaps, the least mystifying to others who 
were content to sum up her eccentricities under the single 
vague epithet, “ fast.” Most women disliked her : she had 
a few associates among them, but no confidante; and even 
these were so unlike her, again, as to puzzle him still more. 
And yet he believed himself strictly impartial. 

He walked to the window again, and looked down upon 
the ravine, from which the darkness now seemed to be slowly 
welling up and obliterating the landscape ; and then taking 
a book from his valise, settled himself in the easy-chair by 
the fire. He was in no hurry to join the party below, whom 
he had duly recognised and greeted as he passed through. 
They or their prototypes were familiar friends. There was 
the recently created baronet, whose “bloody hand” had 
apparently wiped out the stains of his earlier Radicalism, 
and whose former provincial self-righteousness had been 
supplanted by an equally provincial scepticism ; there was 
his wife, who, through all the difficulties of her changed posi¬ 
tion, had kept the stalwart virtues of the Scotch bourgeoisie , 
and was—“decent”; there were the two native lairds that 
reminded him of “parts of speech,” one being distinctly 
alluded to as a definite article, and the other being ‘of’ 
something, and apparently governed always by that possessive 
case. There were two or three “workers”—men of power 
and ability in their several vocations; indeed, there was the 
general over-proportion of intellect characteristic of such 
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Scotch gatherings, and often in excess of minor social 
qualities. There was the usual foreigner, with Latin quick¬ 
ness, eagerness, and misapprehending adaptability. And 
there was the solitary Englishman—perhaps less generously 
equipped than the others—whom everybody differed from, 
ridiculed, and then looked up to and imitated. There were 
the half-dozen smartly frocked women, who, far from being 
the females of the foregoing species, were quite indistinc¬ 
tive, with the single exception of an American wife, who was 
infinitely more Scotch than her Scotch husband. 

Suddenly he became aware of a faint rustling at his door, 
and what seemed to be a slight tap on the panel. He rose 
and opened it—the long passage was dark and apparently 
empty, but he fancied he could detect the quick swish of a 
skirt in the distance. As he re-entered his room, his eye 
fell for the first time on a rose whose stalk was thrust through 
the keyhole of his door. The consul smiled at this amiable 
solution of a mystery. It was undoubtedly the playful 
mischievousness of the vivacious MacSpadden. He placed 
it in water—intending to wear it in his coat at dinner as a 
gentle recognition of the fair donor’s courtesy. 

Night had thickened suddenly as from a passing cloud. 
He lit the two candles on his dressing-table, gave a glance 
into the now scarcely distinguishable abyss below his window 
as he drew the curtains, and by the more diffused light for 
the first time surveyed his room critically. It was a larger 
apartment than that usually set aside for bachelors; the 
heavy four-poster had a conjugal reserve about it, and a tall 
cheval glass and certain minor details of the furniture sug¬ 
gested that it had been used for a married couple. He knew 
that the guest-rooms in country-houses, as in hotels, carried 
no suggestion or flavour of the last tenant, and therefore 
lacked colour and originality, and he was consequently sur¬ 
prised to find himself impressed with some distinctly novel 
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atmosphere. He was puzzling himself to discover what it 
might be, when he again became aware of cautious footsteps 
apparently halting outside his door. This time he was pre¬ 
pared. \\ it’n a half-smile he stepped softly to the door, and 
opened it suddenly. To his intense surprise, he was face to 
face with a man. 

Cut his discomfiture was as nothing compared to that of 
the stranger—whom lie at once recognised as one of his 
fellow-guests—the youthful Laird of Whistlecrankie. The 
young fellow’s healthy colour at once paled, then flushed a 
deep crimson, and a forced smile stiffened his mouth. 

^ your par-r-don, ’ he said, with a nervous brusque¬ 
ness that brought out his accent. “ I couldna find ma room. 
It’ll be changed, and I-” 

“ Perhaps I have got it,” interrupted the consul smilingly. 
“I’ve only just come, and they’ve put me in here.” 

“ Nae ! Nae 1 ” said the young man hurriedly, “it’s no’ 
thiss. That is, it’s no’ mine noo.” 

“Won’t you come in?” suggested the consul politely, 
holding open the door. 

'Hie young man entered the room with the quick strides 
but the mechanical purposelessness of embarrassment. 
Then he stiffened and stood erect. Vet in spite of all this 
he was strikingly picturesque and unconventional in his 
Highland dress, worn with the freedom of long custom and 
a certain lithe, barbaric grace. As the consul continued to 
gaze at him encouragingly, the quick resentful pride of a 
shy man suddenly mantled his high cheek-bones, and with 
an abrupt “ I’ll not disturb ye longer,” he strode out of the 
room. 

The consul watched the easy swing of his figure down the 
passage, and then closed the door. “ Delightful creature,” 
he said musingly, “and not so very unlike an Apache chief 
either! But what was he doing outside my door ? And 
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was it he who left that rose—not as a delicate Highland 
attention to an utter stranger, but”—the consul’s mouth 
suddenly expanded—“to some fair previous occupant? 
Or was it really his room—he looked as if he were lying— 
and ”—here the consul’s mouth expanded even more wick¬ 
edly—“and Mrs. MacSpadden had put the flower there 
for him.” This implied snub to his vanity was, however, 
more than compensated by his wicked anticipation of the 
pretty perplexity of his fair friend when he should appear at 
dinner with the (lower in his own buttonhole. It would serve 
her right, the arrant flirt ! But here he was interrupted by 
the entrance of a tall housemaid with his hot water. 

“I am afraid I’ve .dispossessed Mr.—Mr. Kilcraithie 
rather prematurely,” said the consul lightly. 

To his infinite surprise the girl answered, with grim 
decision, “ Nane too soon.” 

The consul stared. “ I mean,” he explained, “ that I 
found him hesitating here in the passage, looking for his 
room.” 

“ Ay, he’s always hoavering and glowerin’ in the passages 
—but it’s no’ for his room I And it’s a dcesgrace to decent 
Christian folk his carryin’ on wi’ married weemen—mebbee 
they’re nac better than he ! ” 

“ That will do,” said the consul curtly. He had no 
desire to encourage a repetition of the railway porter’s 
freedom. 

“Ye’ll no’ fash yoursel’ about him” continued the girl, 
without heeding the rebuff. “It’s no’the meestress* wish 
that he’s keepit here in the wing reserved for married folk, 
and she’s no’ sorry for the excuse to pit ye in his place. 
Ye’ll be married yoursel’, I’m hearin’. But I ken ye’s nae 
mair to be lippened tae for that.” 

This was too much for the'consul’s gravity. “ I’m afraid,” 
he said, with diplomatic gaiety, “that, although I am married, 
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as I haven’t my wife with me, I’ve no right to this superior 
accommodation and comfort. Hut you can assure your 
mistress that I'll try to deserve them.” 

“Ay,’said the girl, but with no great confidence in her 
voice, as she grimly quitted the room. 

“When our foot's upon our native heath, whether our 
name’s Macgregor or Kilcraithic, it would seem that we 
must tread warily,” mused the consul, as he began to dress. 
“But I’m glad she didn’t see that rose, or my reputation 
would have been ruined.” Here another knock at the door 
arrested him. He opened it impatiently to a tall gillie, who 
instantly strode into the room. 1 here was such another 
suggestion of Kilcraithic in the man and his manner that the 
consul instantly divined that he was Kilcraithie’s servant. 

“I ll be takin’ some bit things that yon Whistlecrankie 
left,” said the gillie gravely, with a stolid glance around the 
room. 

“Certainly,” said the consul; “help yourself.” He 
continued his dressing as the man began to rummage in the 
empty drawers. The consul had his back towards him, but 
looking in the glass of the dressing-table, he saw that the 
gillie was stealthily watching him. Suddenly he passed 
before the mantelpiece and quickly slipped the rose from its 
glass into his hand. 

“ I’ll trouble you to put that back,” said the consul quietly, 
without turning round. The gillie slid a quick glance 
towards the door, but the consul was before him. 

“ I don’t think lhat was left by your master,” he said in 
an ostentatiously calm voice, for he was conscious of an 
absurd and inexplicable tumult in his blood, “and perhaps 
you’d better put it back.” 

The man looked at the fiower with an attention that might 
have been merely ostentatious, and replaced it in the glass. 

“ A* thocht it was hiss.” 
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“And I think it isn’t,” said the consul, opening the door. 

Yet, when the man had passed out, he was by no means 
certain that the flower was not Kilcraithie’s. He was even 
conscious that if the young laird had approached him with 
a reasonable explanation or appeal he would have yielded 
it up. Yet here he was, looking angrily pale in the glass, 
his eyes darker than they should be, and with an unmistak¬ 
able instinct to do battle for this idiotic gage ! Was there 
some morbid disturbance in the air that was affecting him 
as it had Kilcraithie? He tried to laugh, but catching 
sight of its sardonic reflection in the glass, became grave 
again. He wondered if the gillie had been really looking 
for anything his master had left—he had certainly taken 
nothing. He opened one or two of the drawers, and found 
only a woman’s tortoise-shell hairpin—overlooked by the 
footman when he had emptied them for the consul’s clothes. 
It had been probably forgotten by some fair and previous 
tenant to Kilcraithie. The consul looked at his watch—it 
was time to go down. He grimly pinned the fateful flower 
in his buttonhole, and half-defiantly descended to the 
drawing-room. 

Here, however, he was inclined to relax, when, from a 
group of pretty women, the bright grey eyes of Mrs. Mac- 
Spadden caught his, were suddenly diverted to the lapel 
of his coat, and then leaped up to his again with a sparkle 
of mischief. But the guests were already pairing off in 
dinner couples, and as they passed out of the room he saw 
that she was on the arm of Kilcraithie. Yet as she passed 
him she audaciously turned her head, and in a mischievous 
affectation of jealous reproach, murmured— 

“So soon! ” 

At dinner she was too far removed for any conversation 
with him, although from his seat by his hostess he could 
plainly see her saucy profile midway up the table. But, to 
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his surprise, her companion, Kilcrailhie, did not seem to be 
responding to her gaiety. By turns abstracted and feverish, 
his glances occasionally wandered towards the end of the 
table where the consul was sitting. 

For a few moments he believed that the affair of the 
flower, combined, perhaps, with the overhearing of Mrs. 
MacSpadden’s mischievous sentence, rankled in the laird’s 
barbaric soul. But he became presently aware that Kil- 
craithic’s eyes eventually rested upon a quiet-looking blonde 
near the hostess. Yet the lady not only did not seem to 
be aware of it, but her face was more often turned towards 
the consul, and their eyes had once or twice met. He had 
been struck by the fact that they were half-veiled but singu¬ 
larly unimpassioned eyes, with a certain expression of cold 
wonderment and criticism quite inconsistent with their 
veiling. Nor was he surprised when, after a preliminary 
whispering over the plates, his hostess presented him. The 
lady was the young wife of the middle-aged dignitary who, 
seated farther down the table, opposite Mrs. MacSpadden, 
was apparently enjoying that lady’s wildest levities. The 
consul bowed ; the lady leaned a little forward. 

“We were saying what a lovely rose you had.” 

The consul’s inward response was, “Hang that flower!” 
His outward expression was the modest query— 

“ Is it so peculiar ? ” 

“No; but it’s very pretty. Would you allow me to 
see it ? ” 

Disengaging the flower from his buttonhole, he handed 
it to her. Oddly enough, it seemed to him that half the 
table was watching and listening to them. Suddenly the 
lady uttered a little cry. “ Dear me ! ids full of thorns ; of 
course you picked and arranged it yourself, for any lady 
would have wrapped something around the stalk ! ” 

But here there was a burlesque outcry and a good- 
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humoured protest from the gentlemen around her against 
this manifestly leading question. “It's no’ fair! Ye’ll not 
answer her—for the dignity of our sex.” Yet in the midst 
of it, it suddenly occurred to the consul that there had 
been a slip of paper wrapped around it, which had come 
off, and remained in the keyhole. The blue eyes of the 
lady were meanwhile sounding his, but he only smiled, 
and said— 

“ Then it seems it is peculiar.” 

When the conversation became more general he had 
time to observe other features of the lady than her placid 
eyes. Her light hair was very long, and grew low down 
the base of her neck. Her mouth was firm, the upper lip 
slightly compressed in a thin red line, but the lower one, 
although equally precise at the corners, became fuller in 
the centre and turned over like a scarlet leaf, or, as it 
struck him suddenly, like the tell-tale drop of blood on 
the mouth of a vampire. Yet she was very composed, prac¬ 
tical, and decorous, and as the talk grew more animated— 
and, in the vicinity of Mrs. MacSpadden, more audacious 
—she kept a smiling reserve of expression, which did not, 
however, prevent her from following that lively lady, whom 
she evidently knew, with a kind of encouraging attention. 

“ Kate is in full fling to-night,” she said to the hostess. 
I.ady Macquoich smiled ambiguously—so ambiguously that 
the consul thought it necessary to interfere for his friend. 
“She seems to say what most of us think, but I am afraid 
very few of us could voice as innocently,” he smilingly 
suggested. 

“ She is a great friend of yours,” returned the lady, looking 
at him through her half-veiled lids. “She has made us 
quite envy her.” 

“And I am afraid made it impossible for me to either 
sufficiently thank her or justify her taste,” he said quietly. 
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Yet he was vexed at an unaccountable resentment which 
had taken possession of him—who but a few hours before 
had only laughed at the porter’s criticism. 

After the ladies had risen, the consul, with an instinct of 
sympathy, was moving up towards ‘‘Jock” MacSpaddcn, 
who sat nearer the host, when he was stopped midway of 
the table by the dignitary who had sat opposite to Mrs. 
MacSpaddcn. “ Your l'ren’ is maist amusing wi* her auda¬ 
cious tongue—ay, and her audacious ways,” he said, with 
large official patronage; “and we’ve enjoyed her here im¬ 
mensely, but I hac mae doots if mae Leddy Macquoich taks 
as kindly to them. You and I—men of the wurrld, I may say 
—we understand them for a’ their worth; ay!—111a wife too, 
with whom I observed ye speakin’—is maist tolerant of her ; 
but, man ! it’s extraordinar’”—he lowered his voice slightly 
—“ that yon husband of hers doesna’ check her freedoms 
with Kilcraithie. I wadna say anythin’ was wrong, ye ken, 
but is he no’over-confident and conceited aboot his wife?” 

“ I sec you don’t know him,” said the consul smilingly, 
“and I’d be delighted to make you acquainted. Jock,” 
he continued, raising his voice as he turned towards 
MacSpaddcn, “let me introduce you to Sir Alan Deeside, 
who doesn’t know you, although lie’s a great admirer of 
your wife;” and unheeding the embarrassed protestations 
of Sir Alan, and the laughing assertions of Jock that they 
were already acquainted, he moved on beside his host. 
That hospitable knight, who had been airing his know¬ 
ledge of London smart society to his English guest with 
a singular mixture of assertion and obsequiousness, here 
stopped short. “Ay, sit down, laddie; it was so guid 
of ye to come, but I’m thinkin’ at your end of the table 
ye lost the bit fun of Mistress MacSpaddcn. Eh, but 
she was unco’ lively to-night. Twas all Kilcraithie could 
do to keep her from proposin’ your health with Hieland 
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honours, and offerin’ to lead off with her ain foot on the 
table ! Ay, and she'd ha’ done it. And that’s a braw 
rose she’s been givin’ ye—and ye got out of it claverly wi’ 
Lady Deeside.” When he left the table with the others 
to join the ladies, the same unaccountable feeling of 
mingled shyness and nervous irascibility still kept pos¬ 
session of him. He felt that in his present mood he could 
not listen to any further criticisms of his friend without 
betraying some unwonted heat; and as his companions 
filed into the drawing-room he slipped aside, in the hope 
of recovering his equanimity by a few moments’ reflection 
in his own room. He glided quickly up the staircase and 
entered the corridor. The passage that led to his apart¬ 
ment was quite dark, especially before his door, which was 
in a bay that really ended the passage. He was con¬ 
sequently surprised and somewhat alarmed at seeing a 
shadowy female figure hovering before it. He instinctively 
h alted ; the figure became more distinct from some luminous 
halo that seemed to encompass it. It struck him that this 
was only the light of his fire thrown through his open 
door, and that the figure was probably that of a servant 
before it, who had been arranging his room. He started 
forward again, but at the sound of his advancing footsteps 
the figure and the luminous glow vanished, and he arrived 
blankly face to face with his own closed door. He looked 
around the dim bay; it was absolutely vacant. It was 
equally impossible for any one to have escaped without pass¬ 
ing him. There was only his room left. A half-nervous, 
half-superstitious thrill crept over him as he suddenly 
grasped the handle of the door and threw it open. The 
leaping light of his fire revealed its emptiness: no one was 
there ! He lit the candle, and peered behind the curtains 
and furniture and under the bed; the room was as vacant 
and undisturbed as when he left it. 
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Had it been a trick of his senses or a bona-fide apparition ? 
He had never heard of a ghost at Glenbogie—the house 
dated back some fifty years: Sir John Macquoich’s tardy 
knighthood carried no such impedimenta. He looked down 
wonderingly on the flower in his buttonhole. Was there 
something uncanny in that innocent blossom ? But here 
he was struck by another recollection, and examined the 
keyhole of his door. With the aid of the tortoise-shell 
hairpin he dislodged the paper he had forgotten. It was 
only a thin spiral strip, apparently the white outer edge 
of some newspaper, and it certainly seemed to be of little 
service as a protection against the thorns of the rose-stalk. 
He was holding it over the fire, about to drop it into the 
blaze, when the flame revealed some pencil marks upon it. 
'Baking it to the candle he read, deeply bitten into the 
paper by a hard pencil-point: “At half-past one.” There 
was nothing else—no signature; but the handwriting was 
not Mrs. MacSpadden’s 1 

Then whose ? Was it that of the mysterious figure whom 
he had just seen ? Had he been selected as the medium 
of some spiritual communication and, perhaps, a ghostly 
visitation later on ? Or was he the victim of some clever 
trick ? He had once witnessed such dubious attempts to 
relieve the monotony of a country house. He again exa¬ 
mined the room carefully, but without avail. Well, the 
mystery or trick would be revealed at half-past one. It was 
a somewhat inconvenient hour, certainly. He looked down 
at the baleful gift in his buttonhole, and for a moment felt 
inclined to toss it in the fire. But this was quickly followed 
by his former revulsion of resentment and defiance. No! 
he would wear it, no matter what happened, until its mate¬ 
rial or spiritual owner came for it. He closed the door, and 
returned to the drawing-room. 

Midway of the staircase he heard the droning of pipes. 
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There was dancing in the drawing-room to the music of the 
gorgeous piper who had marshalled them to dinner. He 
was not sorry, as he had no inclination to talk, and the one 
confidence lie had anticipated with Mrs. MacSpadden was 
out of the question now. He had no right to reveal his 
later discovery. He lingered a few moments in the hall. 
The buzzing of the piper’s drones gave him that impression 
of confused and blindly aggressive intoxication which he 
had often before noticed in this barbaric instrument, and 
had always seemed to him as the origin of its martial in¬ 
spiration. From this he was startled by voices and steps in 
the gallery he had just quitted, but which came from the 
opposite direction to his room. It was Kilcraithie and Mrs. 
MacSpadden. As she caught sight of him, he fancied she 
turned slightly and aggressively pale, with a certain harden¬ 
ing of her mischievous eyes. Nevertheless she descended 
the staircase more deliberately than her companion, who 
brushed past him with an embarrassed self-consciousness 
quite in advance of her. She lingered for an instant. 

“ You are not dancing ? ” she said. 

“ No.” 

“ Perhaps you are more agreeably employed ? ” 

“ At this exact moment, certainly.” 

She cast a disdainful glance at him, crossed the hall, 
and followed Kilcraithie. 

“Hang me if I understand it all!” mused the consul, 
by no means good-humouredly. “ Does she think I have 
been spying upon her and her noble chieftain ? But it’s 
just as well that I didn’t tell her anything.” 

He turned to follow them. In the vestibule he came 
upon a figure which had halted before a large pier-glass. 
He recognised M. Delfosse, the French visitor, com¬ 
placently twisting the peak of his Henri Quatre beard. 
He would have passed without speaking, but the French- 
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man gin need smilingly at the consul and his buttonhole. 
Again the flower ! 

“ Monsieur is dccore he said gallantly. 

The consul assented, but added, not so gallantly, that 
though they were not in France, he might still be unworthy 
of it. The baleful flower had not improved his temper. 
Nor did the fact that, as he entered the room, he thought 
the people stared at him—until he saw that their attention 
was directed to Lady Deeside, who had entered almost be¬ 
hind him. From his hostess, who had offered him a seat 
beside her, he gathered that M. Delfosse and Kilcraithic 
had each temporarily occupied his room, but that they 
had been transferred to the other wing, apart from the mar¬ 
ried couples and young ladies, because, when they came 
upstairs from the billiard and card-room late, they some¬ 
times disturbed the fair occupants. No !—there were no 
ghosts at Glcnbogie. Mysterious footsteps had sometimes 
been heard in the ladies’ corridor, but—with peculiar signi¬ 
ficance—she was afraid they could be easily accounted 
for. Sir Alan, whose room was next to the MacSpaddens’, 
had been disturbed by them. 

lie was glad when it was time to escape to the billiard- 
room and tobacco. For a while he forgot the evening’s 
adventure, but eventually found himself listening to a dis¬ 
cussion-carried on over steaming tumblers of toddy—in 
regard to certain predispositions of the always debatable sex. 

“Ye’ll not always judge by appearances,” said Sir Alan. 
“Ye’ll mind the story o’ the mccnester’s wife of Aiblin- 
noch. It was thocht that she was ower free wi’ one o’ the 
parishioners—ay ! it was the claish o’ the whole kirk, while 
none dare tell the meenester hisself—bein’ a bookish, 
simple, unsuspectin’ creeter. At last one o’ the elders 
bcthocht him of a bit plan of bringing it home to the 
wife, through the gospel lips of her ain husband ! So he 
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intimated to the meencster his suspicions of grievous laxity 
amang the female flock, and of the necessity of a special 
sermon on the Seventh Command. The puir man con¬ 
sented—although he didna ken why and wherefore—and 
preached a gran’ sermon ! Ay, man ! it was crammed wi’ 
denunciation and an’ emptyin’ o’ the vials o’ wrath ! The 
congregation sat dumb as huddled sheep—when they were 
no' starin’ and gowpin’ at the meenester’s wife settin’ bolt 
upright in her place. And then, when the air was blue wi’ 
sulphur frae tae pit, the meenester’s wife uprises ! Man ! 
Ivry eye was spearin’ her—ivry lug was prickt towards 
her! And she goes out in the aisle facin’ the meenester, 
and-” 

Sir Alan paused. 

“And what?” demanded the eager auditory. 

“She pickit up the elder’s wife, sobbin’ and tearin’ her 
hair in strong hysterics.” 

At the end of a relieved pause Sir Alan slowly concluded : 
“ It was said that the elder removed frae Aiblinnoch wi’ his 
wife, but no’ till he had effected a change of meenesters.” 

It was already past midnight, and the party had dropped 
off one by one, with the exception of Deeside, Macquoich, 
the young Englishman, and a Scotch laird, who were play¬ 
ing poker—an amusement which he understood they 
frequently protracted until three in the morning. It was 
nearly time for him to expect his mysterious visitant. 
Before he went upstairs he thought he would take a breath 
of the outer evening air, and throwing a mackintosh over 
his shoulders, passed out of the garden door of the billiard- 
room. To his surprise it gave immediately upon the fringe 
of laurel that hung over the chasm. 

It was quite dark; the few far-spread stars gave scarcely 
any light, and the slight auroral glow towards the north was 
all that outlined the fringe of the abyss, which might have 
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proved dangerous to any unfamiliar wanderer. A damp 
breath of sodden leaves came from its depths. Beside him 
stretched the long dark facade of the wing he inhabited, 
his own window the only one that showed a faint light. A 
few paces beyond, a singular structure of rustic wood and 
glass, combining the peculiarities of a sentry-box, a summer¬ 
house, and a shelter, was built against the blank wall of the 
wing. He imagined the monotonous prospect from its 
windows of the tufted chasm, the coldly profiled northern 
hills beyond—and shivered. A little farther on, sunk in 
the wall like a postern, was a small door that evidently gave 
egress to seekers of this stern retreat. In the still air a faint 
grating sound like the passage of a foot across gravel came 
to him as from the distance. He paused, thinking he had 
been followed by one of the card-players, but saw no one, 
and the sound was not repeated. 

It was past one. He re-entered the billiard-room, 
passed the unchanged group of card-players, and taking a 
candlestick from the hall, ascended the dark and silent stair¬ 
case into the corridor. The light of his candle cast a flicker¬ 
ing halo around him —but did not penetrate the gloomy 
distance. He at last halted before his door, gave a scrutinis¬ 
ing glance around the embayed recess, and opened the door 
half expectantly. But the room was as empty as he had left it. 

It was a quarter-past one. He threw himself on the bed 
without undressing, and fixed his eyes alternately on the 
door and his watch. Perhaps the unwonted seriousness of 
his attitude struck him ; but a sudden sense of the prepos¬ 
terousness of the whole situation—of his solemnly ridiculous 
acceptance of a series of mere coincidences as a foregone 
conclusion—overcame him, and he laughed. But in the 
same breath he stopped. 

There were footsteps approaching—cautious footsteps— 
but not at his door! They were in the room —no ! in the 
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wall just behind him! They were descending some stair¬ 
case at the back of his bed—he could hear the regular tap 
of a light slipper from step to step, and the rustle of a skirt 
seemingly in his very ear. They were becoming less and 
less distinct—they were gone 1 He sprang to his feet, but 
almost at the same instant he was conscious of a sudden 
chill—that seemed to him as physical as it was mental. 
The room was slowly suffused with a cool sodden breath 
and the dank odour of rotten leaves. He looked at the 
candle—its flame was actually deflecting in this mysterious 
blast. It seemed to come from a recess for hanging clothes 
topped by a heavy cornice and curtain. He had examined 
it before, but he drew the curtain once more aside. The 
cold current certainly seemed to be more perceptible there. 
He felt the red-clothed backing of the interior, and his 
hand suddenly grasped a door-knob. It turned, and the 
whole structure—cornice and curtains—swung inwards 
towards him with Ike door on which it ivas hungl Behind 
it was a dark staircase leading from the floor above to some 
outer door below, whose opening had given ingress to the 
chill humid current from the ravine. This was the staircase 
where he had just heard the footsteps—and this was, no 
doubt, the door through which the mysterious figure had 
vanished from his room a few hours before 1 

Taking his candle, he cautiously ascended the stairs 
until he found himself on the landing of the suites of the 
married couples, and directly opposite to the rooms of the 
MacSpaddens and Dcesides. He was about to descend 
again when he heard a far-off shout, a scuffling sound on 
the outer gravel, and the frenzied shaking of the handle 
of the lower door. He had hardly time to blow out his 
candle and flatten himself against the wall, when the door 
was flung open and a woman frantically flew up the stair¬ 
case. His own door was still open; from within its depths 
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the light of his fire projected a flickering beam across the 
steps. As she rushed past it the light revealed her face; it 
needed not the peculiar perfume of her garments as she 
swept by his concealed figure to make him recognise— 
Lady Deeside ! 

Amazed and confounded, he was about to descend, when 
he heard the lower door again open. But here a sudden 
instinct made him pause, turn, and rcascend to the upper 
landing. There he calmly relit his candle, and made his 
way down to the corridor that overlooked the central hall. 
The sound of suppressed voices—speaking with the ex¬ 
hausted pauses that come from spent excitement—made 
him cautious again, and he halted. It was the card party 
slowly passing from the billiard-room to the hall. 

“Ye owe it to yoursel’—to your wife—not to pit up 
with it a day longer,” said the subdued voice of Sir Alan. 
“ Man ! ye war in an ace o’ having a braw scandal.” 

“Could ye no’get your wife to speak till her,” responded 
Macquoich, “to gie her a hint that she’s better awa’ out of 
this; Lady Deeside has some influence wi’ her.” 

The consul ostentatiously dropped the extinguisher from 
his candlestick. The party looked up quickly. Their faces 
were still flushed and agitated, but a new restraint seemed 
to come upon them on seeing him. 

“ I thought I heard a row outside,” said the consul ex¬ 
planatorily. 

They each looked at their host without speaking. 

“Oh, ay,” said Macquoich, with simulated heartiness, 
“a bit fuss between the Kilcraithie and yon Frenchman; 

but they’re baith goin’ in the mornin’.” 

“ I thought I heard MacSpadden’s voice,” said the consul 

quietly. 

There was a dead silence. Then Macquoich said 
hurriedly— 
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“Is he no’ in his room—in bed—asleep—man?” 

“I really don’t know; I didn’t inquire,” said the consul, 
with a slight yawn. “ Good night! ” 

He turned, not without hearing them eagerly whispering 
again, and entered the passage leading to his own room. 
As he opened the door he was startled to find the subject 
of his inquiry—Jock MacSpadden—quietly seated in his 
arm-chair by his fire. 

“Jock!” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, old man ; I came up by that stair¬ 
case and saw the door open, and guessed you’d be returning 
soon. But it seemed you went round by the corridor ,” he 
said, glancing curiously at the consul’s face. “ Did you 
meet the crowd ? ” 

“ Yes, Jock. What does it all mean?” 

MacSpadden laughed. “ It means that I was just in 
time to keep Kilcraithie from chucking Delfosse down 
that ravine; but they both scooted when they saw me. 
By Jove ! I don’t know which was the most frightened.” 

“ But,” said the consul slowlv, “ what was it all about, 
Jock?” 

“ Some gallantry of that d-d Frenchman, who’s trying 

to do some woman-stalking up here, and jealousy of Kil- 
craithie’s, who’s just got enough of his forebears’ blood in 
him to think nothing of sticking three inches of his dirk 
in the wame of the man that crosses him. But I say,” con¬ 
tinued Jock, leaning easily back in his chair, “you ought to 
know something of all this. This room, old man, was used 
as a sort of rendezvous, having two outlets, don’t you see, 
when they couldn’t get at the summer-house below. By 
Jove ! they both had it in turns—Kilcraithie and the French¬ 
man—until Lady Macquoich got wind of something, swept 
them out, and put you in it” 

The consul rose, and approached his friend with a grave 
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face. “Jock, I do know something about it—more about 
it than any one thinks. You and I are old friends. Shall 
I tell you what I know?” 

Jock’s handsome face became a trifle paler, but his frank, 
clear eyes rested steadily on the consul’s. 

“ Go on ! ” he said. 

“ I know that this flower which I am wearing was the 
signal for the rendezvous this evening,” said the consul 
slowly, “and this paper,” taking it from his pocket, “con¬ 
tained the time of the meeting, written in the lady’s own 
hand. I know who she was, for I saw her face as plainly 
as I see yours now, by the light of the same fire ; it was as 
pale, but not as frank as yours, old man. That is what 
I know. But I know also what people think they know, and 
for that reason I pul that paper in your hand. It is yours 
—your vindication—your revenge, if you choose. Do with 
it what you like.” 

Jock, with unchanged features and undimmed eyes, 
took the paper from the consul’s hand without looking 
at it. 

“ I may do with it what I like?” he repeated. 

“ Yes.” 

He was about to drop it into the fire, but the consul 
stayed his hand. 

“Arc you not going to look at the handwriting first?” 

There was a moment of silence. Jock raised his eyes 
with a sudden flash of pride in them, and said “ No !” 

The friends stood side by side grasping each other’s 
hands as the burning paper leaped up the chimney in a 
vanishing flame. 

“ Do you think you have done quite right, Jock, in view 
of any scandal you may hear ? ” 

“Quite! You see, old man, I know my wife —but I 
don’t think that Deeside knows his." 
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For many minutes there had been no sound but the 
monotonous drumming of the rain on the roof of the 
coach, the swishing of wheels through the gravelly mud, 
and the momentary clatter of hoofs upon some rocky 
outcrop in the road. Conversation had ceased; the light¬ 
hearted young editor in the front scat, more than suspected 
of dangerous levity, had relapsed into silence since the 
heavy man in the middle seat had taken to regarding the 
ceiling with ostentatious resignation, and the thin female 
beside him had averted her respectable bonnet. An 
occasional lurch of the coach brought down a fringe of 
raindrops from its eaves that filmed the windows and shut 
out the sodden prospect already darkening into night. 
There had been a momentary relief in their hurried dash 
through Summit Springs, and the spectacle of certain 
newly arrived County Delegates crowding the verandah 
of its one hotel, but that was now three miles behind. 
The young editor’s sole resource was to occasionally steal 
a glance at the face of the one passenger who seemed to 
be in sympathy with him, but who was too far away for 
easy conversation. It was the half-amused, half-perplexed 
face of a young man who had been for some time regarding 
him from a remote corner of the coach with an odd 

mingling of admiring yet cogitating interest, which, how- 
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'ever, had never extended to any further encouragement 
than a faint sad smile. Even this at last faded out in the 
growing darkness; the powerful coach lamps on either side 
that flashed on the wayside objects gave no light to the 
interior. Everybody was slowly falling asleep. Suddenly 
everybody woke up, to find that the coach was apparently 
standing still! When it had stopped no one knew ! The 
young editor lowered his window. The coach lamp on 
that side was missing, but nothing was to be seen. In 
the distance there appeared to be a faint splashing. 

“Well,” called out an impatient voice from the box 
above. “ What do you make it ? ” It was the authoritative 
accents of Yuba Bill, the driver, and everybody listened 
eagerly for the reply. 

It came faintly from the distance and the splashing. 
“Almost four feet here, and deepening as you go.” 

“ Dead water?” 

“ No—back water from the Fork.” 

There was a general movement towards the doors and 
windows. The splashing came nearer. Then a light 
flashed on the trees, the windows, and—two feet of yellow 
water peacefully flowing beneath them ! The thin female 
gave a slight scream. 

“There’s no danger,” said the Expressman, now wading 
towards them with the coach lamp in his hand. “But 
we’ll have to pull round out of it and go back to the 
Springs. There’s no getting past this break to-night.” 

“Why didn’t you let us know this before?” said the 
heavy man indignantly, from the window. 

“Jim,” said the driver, with that slow deliberation which 
instantly enforces complete attention. 

“Yes, Bill.” 

“ Have you got a spare copy of that reg’lar bulletin that 
the Stage Kempany issoos every ten minutes to each pas- 
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senger to tell ’em where we are, how far it is to the next 
place, and wot’s the state o’ the weather gin’rally? ” 

“No!” said the Expressman grimly, as he climbed to 

the box ; “ there’s not one left. Why ? ” 

“’Cos the Emperor of Chiny’s inside wantin’ one! 

IIoop ! Keep your seats down there ! G’lang ; ” the whip 
cracked, there was a desperate splashing, a backward and 
forward jolting of the coach, the glistening wet flanks and 
tossing heads of the leaders seen for a moment opposite the 
windows, a sickening swirl of the whole body of the vehicle 
as if parting from its axles, a long, straight, dragging pull, 
anc j_presently the welcome sound of hoofs once more 

beating the firmer ground. 

“ Hi ! Hold up—driver ! ” 

It was the editor’s quiet friend who was leaning from 
the window. 

“ Isn’t Wilkes’ Ranch just off here?” 

“Yes, half a mile along the ridge, I reckon,” returned 

the driver shortly. 

“ Well, if you’re not going on to-night, I’d get off and 
stop there.” 

“ I reckon your head’s level, stranger,” said Bill approv¬ 
ingly ; “ for they’re about chock full at the Springs House.” 

To descend, the passenger was obliged to pass out by 
the middle seat and before the young editor. As he did 
so he cast a shy look on him, and leaning over, said 
hesitatingly in a lower voice: “ I don’t think you will be 
able to get in at the Springs Hotel. If—if—you care to 
come with me to—to—the Ranch, I can take care of you.” 

The young editor—a man of action—paused for an 
instant only. Then seizing his bag, he said promptly, 
“ Thank you,” and followed his newly found friend to the 
ground. The whip cracked, the coach rolled away. 

“You know Wilkes?” he said. 
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“ Ye—ee-s. He’s my father.” 

“Ah,” said the editor cheerfully, “then you’re going 
home?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was quite light in the open, and the stranger, after 
a moment’s survey of the prospect—a survey that, however, 
seemed to be characterised by his previous hesitation—said, 
“This way,” crossed the road, and began to follow a qui'.e 
plain but long-disused waggon track along the slope. His 
manner was still so embarrassed that the young editor, 
after gaily repeating his thanks for his companion’s thought¬ 
ful courtesy, followed him in silence. At the end of ten 
minutes they had reached some cultivated fields and 
orchards; the stranger brightened, although still with a 
preoccupied air, quickened his pace, and then suddenly 
stopped. When the editor reached his side he was gazing 
with apparently still greater perplexity upon the level, half- 
obliterated and blackened foundations of what had been 
a large farmhouse. 

“ Why, it’s been burnt down ! ” he said thoughtfully. 

The editor stared at him. burnt down it certainly had 
been, but by no means recently. Grasses were already 
springing up from the charred beams in the cellar; vines 
were trailing over the fallen chimneys; excavations, already 
old, had been made among the ruins. “ When were you 
here last?” the editor asked abruptly. 

“ Five years ago,” said the stranger abstractedly. 

“Five years !—and you knew nothing of /his? " 

“No. I was in Tahiti, Australia, Japan, and China all 

the time.” 

“ And you never heard from home ? ” 

“ No. You see, I quo’lled with the old man, and ran 

away.” 

»And you didn’t write to tell them you were coming?” 
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“ No.” He hesitated, and then added : “ Never thought 
o’ coming till I saw you'" 

“ Me.” 

“ Yes—you and—the high water.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” said the young editor sharply, 
“that you brought me —an utter stranger to you—out of 
that coach to claim the hospitality of a father you had 
quarrelled with—hadn’t seen for five years, and didn’t know 
if he would receive you?” 

“Yes — you see that’s just why I did it. Yo’ see, I 
reckoned my chances would be better to see him along with 
a cheerful, chipper fellow like you. I didn’t, of course, kal- 
kilatc on this” he added, pointing dejectedly to the ruins. 

The editor gasped; then a sudden conception of the 
unrivalled absurdity of the situation flashed upon him—of 
his passively following the amiable idiot at his side in order 
to contemplate by the falling rain and lonely night a heap 
of sodden ruins, while the coach was speeding to Summit 
Springs and shelter—and, above all, the reason why he was 
invited—until, putting down his bag, he leaned upon his 
stick, and laughed until the tears came to his eyes. 

At which his companion visibly brightened. “ I told 
you so,” he said cheerfully; “ I knew you’d be able to 
take it—and the old man — in that way, and that would 
have fetched him round.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! don’t talk any more,” said the 
editor, wiping his eyes, “ but try to remember if you ever 
had any neighbours about here where we can stay to-night 
We can’t walk to Summit Springs, and we can’t camp out 
on these ruins.” 

“There didn’t use to be anybody nearer than the 
Springs.” 

“ But that was five years ago, you say,” said the editor 
impatiently; “ and although your father probably moved 
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away after the house burned down, the country's been 
thickly settled since then. That field has been lately 
planted. There must be another house beyond. Let’s 

follow the trail a little farther.” 

They tramped along in silence, this time the editor 
leading. Presently he stopped. “ There’s a house—in there 
—among the trees,” he said, pointing. “ Whose is it ? ” 

The stranger shook his head dubiously. Although 
apparently unaffected by any sentimental consideration of 
his father’s misfortune, the spectacle of the blackened ruins 
of the homestead had evidently shaken his preconceived 
plans. “ It wasn’t there in my time,” lie said musingly. 

“ But it is there in our time,” responded the editor briskly, 
“and I propose to go there. From what you have told 
me of your father—even if his house were still standing— 
our chances of getting supper and a bed from him would 
be doubtful. I suppose,” he continued, as they moved on 
together, “you left him in anger—five years ago? 

“ Ye-es.” 

“ Did he say anything as you left ? ” 

“I don’t remember anything particular that he said." 

“Well, what did he do 1 ” 

“Shot at me from the window ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the young editor softly. Nevertheless they 
walked on for some time in silence. Gradually a white 
picket fence came into view at right angles with the trail, 
and a man appeared, walking leisurely along what seemed 
to be the regularly travelled road beside it. The editor, 
who had taken matters in his own hands, without speaking 
to his companion, ran quickly forward and accosted the 
stranger, briefly stating that he had left the stage coach 
with a companion because it was stopped by high water, 
and asked, without entering into further details, to be 
directed to some place where they could pass the night. 
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The man quite as briefly directed him to the house among 
the trees, which he said was his own, and then leisurely 
pursued his way along the road. The young editor ran 
back to his companion, who had halted in the dripping 
shadow of a sycamore, and recounted his good fortune. 

“I didn’t,” he added, “say anything about your father. 
You can make inquiries yourself later.” 

“ I reckon there won’t be much need of that,” returned 
his companion. “You didn’t take much note o’ that 
man, did you ? ” 

“Not much,” said the editor. 

“Well, that's my father , and I reckon that new house 
must be his.” 


IT. 

The young editor was a little startled. The man he had 
just quitted certainly was not dangerousdooking, and yet, 
remembering what his son had said, there were homicidal 
possibilities. “ Look here,” he said quickly, “ he’s not there 
now. Why don’t you seize the opportunity to slip into the 
house, make peace with your mother and sisters, and get 
them to intercede with your father when he returns ? ” 

“ Thar ain’t any mother ; she died afore I left. My sister 
Almiry’s a little girl—though that’s five years ago, and maybe 
she’s growed. My brothers and me didn’t pull together 
much. But I was thinkin’ that maybe you might go in thar 
for me first, and see how the land lays; then sorter tell ’em 
’bout me in your takin’, chipper, easy way; make ’em laugh, 
and when you’ve squared ’em—I’ll be bangin’ round outside 
—you kin call vie in. Don’t you see ? ” 

1 he young editor did see. Ridiculous as the proposal 
would have seemed to him an hour ago, it now appeared 
practical, and even commended itself to his taste. His 
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name was well known in the county, and his mediation 
might be effective. Perhaps his vanity was slightly flattered 
by his companion’s faith in him; perhaps he was not free 
from a certain human curiosity to know the rest; perhaps 
he was more interested than he cared to confess in the 
helpless homescckcr beside him. 

“ But you must tell me something more of yourself, 
and your fortune and prospects. They’ll be sure to ask 
questions.” 

“Mebbee they won’t. But you can say I’ve done well— 
made my pile over in Australia, and ain’t coinin’ on them. 
Remember—say I ain’t coinin’ on them !” 

The editor nodded, and then, as if fearful of letting his 
present impulse cool, ran off towards the house. 

It was large and respectable-looking, and augured well 
for the present fortunes of the Wilkes’s. I he editor had 
determined to attack the citadel on its weaker, feminine 
side, and, when the front door was opened to his knock, 
asked to see Miss Almira Wilkes. The Irish servant 
showed him into a comfortable-looking sitting-room, and 
in another moment, with a quick rustle of skirts in the 
passage, a very pretty girl impulsively entered. From the 
first flash of her keen blue eyes the editor—a fair student 
of the sex—conceived the idea that she had expected 
somebody else; from the second, that she was an arrant 
flirt, and did not intend to be disappointed. This much 
was in his favour. 

Spurred by her provoking eyes and the novel situation, 
he stated his business with an airy lightness and humour 
that seemed to justify his late companion’s estimate of his 
powers. But even in his cynical attitude he was unprepared 
for the girl’s reception of his news. He had expected some 
indignation or even harshness towards this man whom he 
was beginning to consider as a kind of detrimental outcast 
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or prodigal, but he was astounded at the complete and 
utter indifference—the frank and heartless unconcern—with 
which she heard of his return. When she had followed the 
narrator rather than his story to the end, she languidly 
called her brothers from the adjoining room. “ This 
gentleman, Mr. Grey, of the Argus , has come across Jim— 
and Jim is calculating to come here and see father.” 

The two brothers stared at Grey, slightly shrugged 
their shoulders with the same utter absence of fraternal 
sympathy or concern which the girl had shown, and said 
nothing. 

“ One moment,” said Grey, a little warmly ; “ I have no 
desire to penetrate family secrets, but would you mind 
telling me if there is any grave reason why he should not 
come? Was there any scandalous conduct, unpardonable 
offence—let us even say, any criminal act on his part which 
makes his return to this roof impossible?” 

The three looked at each other with a dull surprise that 
ended in a vacant, wondering smile. “ No, no,” they said 
in one voice. “ No, only-” 

“ Only what?” asked Grey impatiently. 

“ Dad just hates him ! ” 

“ Like pizon,” smiled Almira. 

The young editor rose with a slight increase of colour. 

“ Look here,” said the girl, whose dimples had deepened 
as she keenly surveyed him, as if detecting some amorous 
artifice under his show of interest for her brother. “ Dad’s 
gone down to the sheepfold and won’t be back for an hour. 
Yo’ might bring— yo' friend —in.” 

“He ain’t wantin’ anything? Ain’t dead broke? nor 
nothin’, eh ? ” suggested one of the brothers dubiously. 

Grey hastened to assure them of Jim’s absolute solvency, 
and even enlarged considerably on his Australian fortune. 
They looked relieved but not interested. 
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“ Go and fetch him ! ” said the witch archly, hovering near 
Grey with dancing eyes, “and mindjv’ come back, too ! 

Grey hesitated a moment and then passed out into the 
dark porch. A dripping figure emerged from the trees 
opposite. It was Jim. 

“ Your sister and brothers will see you," said Grey 
hastily, to avoid embarrassing details. “//<* won't be here 
for an hour. But I’d advise you to make the most of your 
time, and get the goodwill of your sister." lie would have 
drawn back to let the prodigal pass in alone, but the man 
appealingly seized his arm, and Grey was obliged to re-enter 
with him. He noticed, however, that he breathed hard. 

They turned slightly towards their relative, but did not 
offer to shake hands with him, nor did he with them. He 
sat down sideways on an unofTered chair. “ I he old house 
got burnt?" he said, wiping his lips, and then drying his 
wet hair with his handkerchief. 

As the remark was addressed to no one in particular, it 
was some seconds before the elder brother replied, “Yes.” 

“ Almira’s growed.” 

Again no one felt called upon to answer, and Almira 
glanced archly at the young editor, as if he might have 
added—“ and improved.” 

“ You’ve done well ? ” returned one of the brothers 
tentatively. 

“ Yes, I’m all right,” said Jim. 

There was another speechless interval. Even the con¬ 
versational Grey felt under some unhallowed spell of silence 
that he could not break. 

“ i see the old well is there yet,” said Jim, wiping his 
lips again. 

“Where dad was once going to chuck you down for 
giving him back talk,” said the younger brother casually. 

To Mr. Grey’s relief, and yet astonishment, Jim burst 
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into a loud laugh and rubbed his legs. “ That’s so— 
how old times do come back ! ” 

“And,'’ said the bright-eyed Almira, “there’s that old 
butternut tree that you shinned up one day when we set 
the hounds on you. Goodness ! how you scooted ! ” 

Again Jim laughed loudly and nodded. “ Yes, the same 
old butternut. How you do remember, Almira!” This 
admiringly. 

“And don’t you remember Delia Short?” continued 
Almira, pleased at the admiration, and perhaps a little 
exalted at the singular attention which the young editor 
was giving to those cheerful reminiscences. “ She, you 
know, you was reg’larly sick after, so that we always allowed 
she kinder turned yo’ brain afore you went away ! Well, 
all the while you were courtin’ her it appears she was 
secretly married to Jo—yo’ friend—Jo Stacy. Lord 1 there 
was a talk about that! and about yo’ all along thinkin’ yo’ 
had chances! Yo’ friend here”—with an arch glance at 
Grey “who’s alius putting folks in the newspapers, orter 
get a hold on that! ” 

Jim again laughed louder than the others, and rubbed 
his lips. Grey, however, offered only the tribute of a 
peculiar smile and walked to the window. “ You say your 
father will return in an hour?” he said, turning to the elder 
brother. 

“Yes, unless he kept on to Watson’s.” 

“Where?” said Jim suddenly. 

It struck Grey that his voice had changed—or rather 

that he was now speaking for the first time in his natural 
tone. 

“ Watson’s, just over the bridge,” explained his brother. 
“ If he went there he won’t be back till ten.” 

Jim picked up his india-rubber cape and hat, said, “I 
reckon I’ll just take a turn outside until he gets back,” and 
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walked towards the door. None of his relatives moved nor 
seemed to offer any opposition. Grey followed him quickly. 
“ I’ll go with you,” he said. 

“No,” returned Jim, with singular earnestness. “You 
stay here and keep ’em up cheerful like this. They’re doing 
all this for you, you know. Almiry’s just this chipper only 
on your account.” 

Seeing the young man was inflexible, Grey returned 
grimly to the room, but not until he had noticed, with 
some surprise, that Jim, immediately on leaving the house, 
darted off at a quick run through the rain and darkness. 
Preoccupied with this, and perhaps still influenced by the 
tone of the previous conversation, he did not respond 
readily to the fair Almira’s conversational advances, and 
was speedily left to a seat by the fire alone. At the end of 
ten minutes he regretted he had ever come. When half-an- 
hour had passed he wondered if he had not better try to 
reach the Summit alone. With the lapse of an hour he 
began to feel uneasy at Jim’s prolonged absence, in spite of 
the cold indifference of the household. Suddenly he heard 
stamping in the porch, a muttered exclamation, and the 
voices of the two brothers in the hall. “ Why, dad 1 what's 
up? Yo’ look half drowned !” 

The door opened upon the sodden, steaming figure of 
the old man whom he had met on the road, followed by 
the two sons. But he was evidently more occupied and 
possessed by some mental passion than by his physical 
discomfort. Yet, strong and dominant over both, he threw 
off his wet coat and waistcoat as he entered, and marched 
directly to the fire. Utterly ignoring the presence of a 
stranger, he suddenly turned and faced his family: 

“ Half drowned—yes! and I might have been hull 
drowned for that matter. The back-water of the Fork is all 
over Watson’s, and the bridge is gone. I stumbled on to 
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this end of it in the dark, and went off head first into twenty 
feet of water. Tried to fight my way out, but the current 
was agin me. I’d been down twice, and was going down 
for the third time, when somebody grabbed me by the 
scruff o’ the neck and under the arm—so !—and swam me 
to the bank ! When I scrambled up, I sez, ‘I can’t sec 
your face,’ sez I, ‘ I don’t know who you are,’ sez I, ‘ but 
I reckon you’re a white man and clear grit,* sez I, 1 and 
there’s my hand on it! ’ And he grabs it and sez, ‘ We’re 
quits,’ and scooted out o’ my sight. And,” continued the 
old man, staring at their faces and raising his voice almost to 
a scream—“who do you think it was? Why, that sneakin' 
hound of a brother of yours, Jim! Jim! the scallawag, 
that I booted outer the Ranch five years ago, crawlin’, 
writhin’ back again after all these years to insult his old 
father’s grey hairs ! And some of you—by God !—once 
thought that / was hard on him ! ” 

••*•••• 

1 he sun was shining brightly the next morning as the 

young editor halted the up coach in the now dried hollow. 

As he was clambering to a seat beside the driver, his elbow 

was jogged at the window. Looking down, he sa\v the face 
of Jim. 

“ W e had a gay talk last night, remembering old times— 
didn’t we?” said the prodigal cheerfully. 

“ Yes, but—where arc you going now? ” 

“ Back to Australia, I reckon! but it was mighty good to 
drop in on the old homestead once more! ” 

‘ Rather,” said the editor, clinging on the window and 
lingering in mid-air, to the manifest impatience of Yuba 
Bill; “but I say—look here !—were you quite satisfied?” 

Jim s hand tightened a moment around the young editor’s 
ns he answered cheerfully, “Yes.” But his face was turned 
away from the window. 
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I do not believe that the most enthusiastic lover of that 
“useful and noble animal” the horse will claim for him 
the charm of geniality, humour, or expansive confidence. 
Any creature who will not look you squarely in the eye; 
whose only oblique glances are inspired by fear, distrust, 
or a view to attack; who has no way of returning caresses, 
and whose favourite expression is one of head-lifting dis¬ 
dain, may be “noble” or “useful,” but can be hardly said 
to add to the gaiety of nations. Indeed, it may be broadly 
stated that, with the single exception of gold-fish, of all 
animals kept for the recreation of mankind the horse is 
alone capable of exciting a passion that shall be absolutely 
hopeless. I deem these general remarks necessary to prove 
that my unreciprocated affection for “Chu Chu” was not 
purely individual or singular. And I may add that to these 
general characteristics she brought the waywardness of her 
capricious sex. 

She came to me out of the rolling dust of an emigrant 
waggon, behind whose tail-board she was gravely trotting. 
She was a half-broken filly—in which character she had 
at different times unseated everybody in the train—and, 
although covered with dust, she had a beautiful coat, and 
the most lambent gazelle-like eyes I had ever seen. I 
think she kept these latter organs purely for ornament— 
apparently looking at things with her nose, her sensitive 

cars, and sometimes even a slight lifting of her slim near 
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forc-lcg. On our first interview I thought she favoured me 
with a coy glance, but as it was accompanied by an irrelevant 
“Look out!” from her owner, the teamster, I was not 
certain. I only know that after some conversation, a good 
deal of mental reservation, and the disbursement of con¬ 
siderable coin, I found myself standing in the dust of the 
departing emigrant waggon with one end of a forty-foot 
riata in my hand, and Chu Chu at the other. 

I pulled invitingly at my own end, and even advanced 
a step or two towards her. She then broke into a long 
disdainful pace, and began to circle round me at the 
extreme limit of her tether. I stood admiring her free 
action for some moments—not always turning with her, 
which was tiring—until I found that she was gradually 
winding herself up on me ! Her frantic astonishment when 
she suddenly found herself thus brought up against me 
was one of the most remarkable things I ever saw, and 
nearly took me off my legs. Then, when she had pulled 
against the riata until her narrow head and prettily arched 
neck were on a perfectly straight line with it, she as sud¬ 
denly slackened the tension, and condescended to follow 
me at an angle of her own choosing. Sometimes it was 
on one side of me, sometimes on the other. Even then 
the sense of my dreadful contiguity apparently would come 
upon her like a fresh discovery, and she would become 
hysterical. But I do not think that she really saw me. 
She looked at the riata and sniffed it disparagingly; she 
pawed some pebbles that were near me tentatively with her 
small hoof; she started back with a Robinson Crusoe-like 
horror of my footprints in the wet gully, but my actual 
personal presence she ignored. She would sometimes 
pause, with her head thoughtfully between her fore-legs, 
and apparently say: “There is some extraordinary pre¬ 
sence here: animal, vegetable, or mineral—I can’t make 
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out which—but it’s not good to eat, and I loathe and 
detest it.” 

When I reached my house in the suburbs, before enter¬ 
ing the “fifty vara” lot enclosure, I deemed it prudent to 
leave her outside while I informed the household of my 
purchase; and with this object I tethered her by the long 
riata to a solitary sycamore which stood in the centre of 
the road, the crossing of two frequented thoroughfares. 
It was not longq however, before I was interrupted by 
shouts and screams from that vicinity, and on returning 
thither I found that Chu Chu, with the assistance of her 
riata , had securely wound up two of my neighbours to the 
tree, where they presented the appearance of early Christian 
martyrs. When I released them it appeared that they had 
been attracted by Chu Chu’s graces, and had offered her 
overtures of affection, to which she had characteristically 
rotated, with this miserable result. I led her, with some 
difficulty, warily keeping clear of the riata , to the enclosure 
from whose fence I had previously removed several bars. 
Although the space was wide enough to have admitted a 
troop of cavalry, she affected not to notice it, and managed 
to kick away part of another section on entering. She 
resisted the stable for some time, but after carefully examin¬ 
ing it with her hoofs, and an affectedly meek outstretching of 
her nose, she consented to recognise some oats in the feed- 
box—without looking at them—and was formally installed. 
All this while she had resolutely ignored my presence. 
As I stood watching her she suddenly stopped eating; the 
same reflective look came over her. “Surely I am not mis¬ 
taken, but that same obnoxious creature is somewhere about 
here,” she seemed to say, and shivered at the possibility. 

It was probably this which made me confide my unre¬ 
ciprocated affection to one of my neighbours — a man 
supposed to be an authority on horses, and particularly of 
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that wild species to which Chu Chu belonged. It was he 
who, leaning over the edge of the stall where she was com¬ 
placently, and, as usual, obliviously munching, absolutely 
dared to toy with a pet lock of hair which she wore over the 
pretty star on her forehead. “Ye see, Captain/’ he said, 
with jaunty easiness, “ bosses is like wimmen ; ye don’t want 
ter use any standoffishness or shyness with them; a stiddy 
but keerlcss sort o’ familiarity, a kind o’ free but firm hand¬ 
lin’, jess like this, to let her see who’s master-” 

We never clearly knew haiv it happened; but when I 
picked up my neighbour from the doorway, amid the 
broken splinters of the stall rail, and a quantity of oats that 
mysteriously filled his hair and pockets, Chu Chu was 
found to have faced around the other way, and was con¬ 
templating her fore-legs, with her hind ones in the other 
stall. My neighbour spoke of damages while he was in 
the stall, and of physical coercion when he was out of it 
again. But here Chu Chu, in some marvellous way, righted 
herself, and my neighbour departed hurriedly with a brim- 
less hat and an unfinished sentence. 

My next intermediary was Enriquez Saltello—a youth of 
my own age, and the brother of Consuelo Saltello, whom I 
adored. As a Spanish Californian he was presumed, on 
account of Chu Chu’s half-Spanish origin, to have superior 
knowledge of her character, and I even vaguely believed 
that his language and accent would fall familiarly on her ear. 
There was the drawback, however, that he always preferred to 
talk in a marvellous English, combining Castilian precision 
with what he fondly believed to be Californian slang. 

“To confer then as to thees horse, which is not—observe 
me—a Mexican plug! Ah, no! you can your boots bet 
on that. She is of Castilian stock—believe me, and strike 
me dead! I will myself at different times overlook and 
affront her in the stable, examine her as to the assault, and 
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why she should do thees thing. When she is of the exercise 
I will also accost and restrain her. Remain tranquil, my 
friend ! When a few days shall pass much shall be changed, 
and she will be as another. Trust your oncle to do thees 
thing ! Comprehend me ? Everything shall be lovely, and 
the goose hang high ! ” 

Conformably with this he “overlooked ” her the next day, 
with a cigarette between his yellow-stained finger-tips, which 
made her sneeze in a silent pantomimic way, and certain 
Spanish blandishments of speech, which she received with 
more complacency. But I don’t think she ever even looked 
at him. In vain he protested that she was the “dearest ” 
and “littlest” of hi/“little loves ”—in vain he asserted that 
she was his patron saint, and that it was his soui’s delight to 
pray to her; she accepted the compliment with her eyes 
fixed upon the manger. When he had exhausted his 
whole stock of endearing diminutives, adding a few playful 
and more audacious sallies, she remained with her head 
down, as if inclined to meditate upon them. 'Phis he 
declared was at least an improvement on her former per¬ 
formances. It may have been my own jealousy, but I 
fancied she was only saying to herself, “ Gracious ! can 
there be /:vo of them ? ” 

“ Courage and patience, my friend,” he said, as we were 
slowly quitting the stable. “ Thees horse is yonge, and has 
not yet the habitude of the person. To morrow, at another 
season, I shall give to her a foundling” (“fondling,” I have 
reason to believe, was the word intended by Enriquez)— 
“and we shall see. It shall be as easy as to fall away from 
a log. A leetlc more of this chin music which your friend 
Enriquez possesses, and some tapping of the head and 
neck, and you are there. You are ever the right side up. 
Houp la ! But let us not precipitate this thing. The more 
haste, we do not so much accelerate ourselves.” 
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He appeared to be suiting the action to the word as he 
lingered in the doorway of the stable. Come on,” I said. 

“Pardon,” he returned, with a bow that w r as both elabo¬ 
rate and evasive, “but you shall yourself precede me—the 
stable is yours." 

“ Oh, come along ! ” I continued impatiently. To my 
surprise he seemed to dodge back into the stable again. 
After an instant he reappeared. 

“ Pardon ! but I am re-strain ! Of a truth, in this in¬ 
stant I am grasp by the mouth of thees horse in the coat¬ 
tail of my dress ! She will that I should remain. It would 
seem ”—he disappeared again—“ that ”—he was out once 
more—“ the experiment is a sooccess! She reciprocate. 
She is, of a truth, gone on me. It is lofe! ”—a stronger 
pull from Chu Chu here sent him in again—“but”—he was 
out now triumphantly with half his garment torn away — 

“ I shall coquet.” 

Nothing daunted, however, the gallant fellow was back 
next day with a Mexican saddle, and attired in the complete 
outfit of a vaquero. Overcome though he was by heavy 
deerskin trousers, open at the side from the knees down, 
and fringed with bullion buttons, an enormous flat sombrero, 
and a stiff, short, embroidered velvet jacket, I was more 
concerned at the ponderous saddle and equipments in¬ 
tended for the slim Chu Chu. That these would hide and 
conceal her beautiful curves and contour, as well as over¬ 
weight her, seemed certain ; that she would resist them all 
to the last seemed equally clear. Nevertheless, to my sur¬ 
prise, when she was led out, and the saddle thrown deftly 
across her back, she was passive. Was it possible that 
some drop of her old Spanish blood responded to its cling¬ 
ing embrace? She did not either look at it or smell it. 
But when Enriquez began to tighten the “ sinch ” or girth 
a more singular thing occurred. Chu Chu visibly distended 
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her slender barrel to twice its dimensions ; the more he 
pulled the more she swelled, until I was actually ashamed 
of her. Not so Enriquez. He smiled at us, and com¬ 
placently stroked his thin moustache. 

“ Eet is ever so ! She is the child of her grandmother! 
Even when you shall make saddle thccs old Castilian stock, 
it will make large—it will become a balloon ! Eet is a trick 
—eet is a leetle game—believe me. For why ? 

I had not listened, as I was at that moment astonished 
to see the saddle slowly slide under Chu Chu’s belly, and 
her figure resume, as if by magic, its former slim proportions. 
Enriquez followed my eyes, lifted his shoulders, shrugged 
them, and said smilingly, “Ah, you see!” 

When the girths were drawn in again with an extra pull 
or two from the indefatigable Enriquez, I fancied that Chu 
Chu nevertheless secretly enjoyed it, as her sex is said to 
appreciate tight-lacing. She drew a deep sigh, possibly of 
satisfaction, turned her neck, and apparently tried to glance 
at her own figure—Enriquez promptly withdrawing to en¬ 
able her to do so easily. Then the dread moment arrived. 
Enriquez, with his hand on her mane, suddenly paused, and 
with exaggerated courtesy lifted his hat and made an invit¬ 
ing gesture. 

“ You will honour me to precede.” 

I shook my head laughingly. 

“I see,” responded Enriquez gravely. “You have to 
attend the obsequies of your aunt, who is dead, at two of 
the clock. You have to meet your broker, who has bought 
you feefty share of the Comstock lode—at thees moment— 
or you are loss! You are excuse! Attend! Gentlemen, make 
your bets ! The band has arrived to play ! ’Ere we are ! ” 

With a quick movement the alert young fellow had 
vaulted into the saddle. But, to the astonishment of both 
of us, the mare remained perfectly still. I here was Enriquez, 
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bolt upright in the stirrups, completely overshadowing, by 
his saddle-flaps, leggings, and gigantic spurs, the fine pro¬ 
portions of Chu Chu, until she might have been a placid 
Rosinantc, bestridden by some youthful Quixote. She 
closed her eyes ; she was going to sleep! We were dread¬ 
fully disappointed. This clearly would not do. Enriquez 
lifted the reins cautiously ! Chu Chu moved forward slowly 
—then stopped, apparently lost in reflection. 

“Affront her on thees side.” 

I approached her gently. She shot suddenly into the air, 
coming down again on perfectly stiff legs with a springless 
jolt. This she instantly followed by a succession of other 
rocket-like propulsions, utterly unlike a leap, all over the 
enclosure. The movements of the unfortunate Enriquez 
were equally unlike any equitation I ever saw. He ap¬ 
peared occasionally over Chu Chu’s head, astride of her 
neck and tail, or in the free air, but never in the saddle. 
II is rigid legs, however, never lost the stirrups, but came 
down regularly, accentuating her springless hops. More 
than that, the disproportionate excess of rider, saddle, 
and accoutrements was so great that he had at times the 
appearance of lifting Chu Chu forcibly from the ground 
by superior strength, and of actually contributing to her 
exercise! As they came towards me, a wild, tossing, and 
flying mass of hoofs and spurs, it was not only difficult to 
distinguish them apart, but to ascertain how much of the 
jumping was done by Enriquez separately. At last Chu 
Chu brought matters to a close by making for the low- 
stretching branches of an oak tree which stood at the 
corner of the lot. In a few moments she emerged from it 
—but without Enriquez ! 

I found the gallant fellow disengaging himself from the 
fork of a branch in which he had been firmly wedged, but 
still smiling and confident, and his cigarette between his 
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teeth. Then for the first time he removed it, and seating 
himself easily on the branch with his legs dangling down, 
he blandly waved aside my anxious queries with a gentle 
reassuring gesture. 

“ Remain tranquil, my friend. Thees does not count ! 
I have conquer—you observe—for why? I have never for 
once arrive at the ground! Consequent she is disappoint ! 
She will ever that I should l But I have got her when the 
hair is not long! Your oncle Henry”—with an angelic 
wink—“is fly! lie is ever a bully boy, with the eye of 
glass ! Believe me. Behold ! I am here ! Big Injun ! 
Whoop!” 

lie leaped lightly to the ground. Chu Chu, standing 
watchfully at a little distance, was evidently astonished at 
his appearance. She threw out her hind hoofs violently, 
shot up into the air until the stirrups crossed each other 
high above the saddle, and made for the stable in a 
succession of rabbit-like bounds—taking the precaution to 
remove the saddle on entering by striking it against the 
lintel of the door. “ You observe,” said Enriquez blandly, 


“she would make that thing of me. Not having the good 
occasion, she ees dissatisfied. Where are you now ? ” 

Two or three days afterwards he rode her again with 
the same result—accepted by him with the same heroic 
complacency. As we did not, for certain reasons, care to use 
the open road for this exercise, and as it was impossible to 
remove the tree, we were obliged to submit to the inevit¬ 
able. On the following day I mounted her—undergoing 


the same experience as Enriquez, with the individual 
sensation of falling from a third-story window on top of 
a counting-house stool, and the variation of being projected 
over the fence. When I found that Chu Chu had not 
accompanied me, I saw Enriquez at my side. “More 
than ever it is become necessary that we should do thees 
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thing again,” lie said gravely, as he assisted me to my feet. 
“Courage, my noble General! God and Liberty! Once 
more on to the breach ! Charge, Chestare, charge ! Come 
on, Don Stanley ! ’Ere we are ! ” 

He helped me none too quickly to catch my seat again, 
for it apparently had the effect of the turned peg on the 
enchanted horse in the “Arabian Nights,” and Chu Chu 
instantly rose into the air. But she came down this time 
before the open window of the kitchen, and I alighted easily 
on the dresser. The indefatigable Enriquez followed me. 
“Won’t this do?” I asked meekly. 

“It ees better —for you arrive not on the ground,” he 
said cheerfully; “ but you should not once but a thou¬ 
sand times make trial! Ha ! Go and win ! Nevare die 
and say so ! ’Eave ahead ! ’Eave ! There you are ! ” 
Luckily, this time I managed to lock the rowels of my 
long spurs under her girth, and she could not unseat me. 
She seemed to recognise the fact after one or two plunges, 
when, to my great surprise, she suddenly sank to the 
ground, and quietly rolled over me. The action disen¬ 
gaged my spurs; but righting herself without getting up, 
she turned her beautiful head and absolutely looked at me ! 
—still in the saddle. I felt myself blushing! But the 
voice of Enriquez was at my side. 

“ krrise, my friend; you have conquer ! It is she who 
has arrive at the ground! You are all right. It is done; 
believe me, it is feenish ! No more shall she make thees 
thing. From thees instant you shall ride her as the cow— 
as the rail of thees fence—and remain tranquil. For she 
is a-broke ! Ta-ta ! Regain your hats, gentlemen ! Pass 
in your checks! It is ovar! How are you now?” He 
lit a fresh cigarette, put his hands in his pockets, and 
smiled at me blandly. 

Eor all that, I ventured to point out that the habit of 
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alighting in the fork of a tree, or the disengaging of onesel. 
from the saddle on the ground, was attended with incon 
vcnicnce, and even ostentatious display. But Enriquez 
swept the objections away with a single gesture. “ It is 
the preencipal —the bottom fact—at which you arrive. 
The next come of himself! Many horse have achieve to 
mount the rider by the knees, and relinquish after thees 
same fashion. My grandfather had a barb of thees kind— 
but she has gone dead, and so have my grandfather. 
Which is sad and strange! Otherwise I shall make of 
them both an instant example ! ” 

I ought to have said that although these performances 
were never actually witnessed by Enriquez’s sister—for 
reasons which he and I thought sufficient—the dear girl 
displayed the greatest interest in them, and, perhaps aided 
by our mutually complimentary accounts of the other, looked 
upon us both as invincible heroes. It is possible also that 
she over-estimated our success, for she suddenly demanded 
that I should ride Chu Chu to her house, that she might sec 
her. It was not far; by going through a back lane I could 
avoid the trees which exercised such a fatal fascination for 
Chu Chu. There was a pleading, child like entreaty in 
Consuelo’s voice that I could not resist, with a slight flash 
from her lustrous dark eyes that I did not care to encourage. 
So I resolved to try it at all hazards. 

My equipment for the performance was modelled after 
Enriquez’s previous costume, with the addition of a few 
fripperies of silver and stamped leather, out of compliment 
to Consuelo, and even with a faint hope that it might 
appease Chu Chu. She certainly looked beautiful in her 
glittering accoutrements, set off by her jet-black shining 
coat. With an air of demure abstraction she permitted me 
to mount her, and even for a hundred yards or so indulged 
in a mincing maidenly amble that was not without a touch 
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of coquetry. Encouraged by this, I addressed a few terms 
ot endearment to her, and in the exuberance of my youthful 
enthusiasm I even confided to her my love for Consuelo, 
and begged her to be “good” and not disgrace herself and 
me before my Dulcinea. In my foolish trustfulness I was 
rash enough to add a caress, and to pat her soft neck. She 
stopped instantly with a hysteric shudder. I knew what 
was passing through her mind : she had suddenly become 
aware of my baleful existence. 

I he saddle and bridle Chu Chu was becoming accus¬ 
tomed to, but who was this living, breathing object that 
had actually touched her ? Presently her oblique vision 
was attracted by the fluttering movement of a fallen oak-leaf 
in the road before her. She had probably seen many oak- 
leaves many times before ; her ancestors had no doubt been 
familiar with them on the trackless hills and in field and 
paddock; but this did not alter her profound conviction 
that I and the leaf were identical, that our baleful touch 
was something indissolubly connected. She reared before 
that innocent leaf, she revolved round it, and then fled 
from it at the top of her speed. 

I he lane passed before the rear wall of Saltello’s garden. 
Unfortunately, at the angle of the fence stood a beautiful 
Madrono tree, brilliant with its scarlet berries—and en¬ 
deared to me as Consuelo’s favourite haunt, under whose 
protecting shade I had more than once avowed my youthful 
passion. By the irony of fate Chu Chu caught sight of it, 
and with a succession of spirited bounds instantly made for 
it. In another moment I was beneath it, and Chu Chu 
shot like a rocket into the air. I had barely time to with¬ 
draw my feet from the stirrups, to throw up one arm to 
protect my glazed sombrero, and grasp an overhanging 
branch with the other, before Chu Chu darted off. But, to 
m) consternation, as I gained a secure perch on the tree, 
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and looked about me, I saw her—instead of running away 
— quietly trot through the gate into Saltello’s garden. 

Need I say that it was to the beneficent Enriquez that 
I again owed my salvation ? Scarcely a moment elapsed 
before his bland voice rose in a concentrated whisper from 
the corner of the garden below me. He had divined the 
dreadful truth ! 

“ For the love of God, collect to yourself many kinds 
of thees berry ! All you can ! Your full arms round ! 
Rest tranquil. Leave to your ole oncle to make for you 
a delicate exposure. At the instant !” 

lie was gone again. 1 gathered, wonderingly, a few 
of the larger clusters of parti-coloured fruit, and patiently 
waited. Presently he reappeared, and with him the lovely 
Consuelo—her dear eyes filled with an adorable anxiety. 

“Yes,” continued Enriquez to his sister, with a confiden¬ 
tial lowering of tone but great distinctness of utterance, “it 
is ever so with the American ! He will ever make first 
the salutation of the flower or the fruit, picked to himself 
by his own hand, to the lady where he call. It is the 
custom of the American hidalgo! My God!—what will 
you? /make it not—it is so! Without doubt he is in 
this instant doing thees thing. That is why he have let 
go his horse to precede him here; it is always the etiquette 
to offer thees things on the feet. Ah ! Behold ! it is he! 
—Don Francisco ! Even now he will descend from thees 
tree ! Ah ! You make the blush, little sister ! (archly). 
I will retire ! I am discreet; two is not company for the 
one ! I make tracks ! I am gone ! ” 

How far Consuelo entirely believed and trusted her 
ingenious brother I do not know, nor even then cared to 
inquire. For there was a pretty mantling of her olive cheek 
as I came forward with my offering, and a certain significant 
shyness in her manner, that were enough to throw me into 
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a state of hopeless imbecility. And I was always miserably 
conscious that Consuclo possessed an exalted sentimentality, 
and a predilection for the highest mediaeval romance, in 
which I knew I was lamentably deficient. Even in our 
most confidential moments I was always aware that I 
weakly lagged behind this daughter of a gloomily distin¬ 
guished ancestry, in her frequent incursions into a vague 
but poetic past. There was something of the dignity of 
the Spanish chatelaine in the sweetly grave little figure that 
advanced to accept my specious offering. I think I should 
have fallen on my knees to present it, but for the presence 
of the all-seeing Enriquez. But why did I even at that 
moment remember that he had early bestowed upon her 
the nickname of “Pomposa”? This, as Enriquez himself 
might have observed, was “sad and strange.” 

I managed to stammer out something about the Madrono 
berries being at her “ disposicion ” (the tree was in her own 
garden !), and she took the branches in her little brown hand 
with a soft response to my unutterable glances. 

But here Chu Chu, momentarily forgotten, executed a 
happy diversion. To our astonishment she gravely walked 
up to Consuelo, and stretching out her long slim neck, 
not only sniffed curiously at the berries, but even protruded 
a black underlip towards the young girl herself. In another 
instant Consuelo’s dignity melted. Throwing her arms 
around Chu Chu’s neck, she embraced and kissed her. 
Young as I was, I understood the divine significance of a 
girl’s vicarious eftusiveness at such a moment, and felt 
delighted. But I was the more astonished that the usually 
sensitive horse not only submitted to these caresses, but 
actually responded to the extent of affecting to nip my 
mistress’s little right ear. 

I his was enough for the impulsive Consuelo. She ran 
hastily into the house, and in a few moments reappeared 
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in a bewitching riding-skirt gathered round her jimp waist. 
In vain Enriquez and myself joined in earnest entreaty. 
The horse was hardly broken for even a man’s riding yet ; 
the saints alone could tell what the nervous creature might 
do with a woman’s skirt flapping at her side ! We begged 
for delay, for reflection, for at least time to change the saddle 
—but with no avail! Consuelo was determined, indignant, 
distressingly reproachful! Ah, well ! if Don Rancho (an 
ingenious diminutive of my Christian name) valued his 
horse so highly—if he were jealous of the evident devo¬ 
tion of the animal to herself, he would— But here I suc¬ 
cumbed 1 And then I had the felicity of holding that little 
foot for one brief moment in the hollow of my hand, of 
readjusting the skirt as she threw her knee over the saddle- 
horn, of clasping her tightly—only half in fear—as I 
surrendered the reins to her grasp. And, to tell the truth, 
as Enriquez and I fell back, although I had insisted upon 
still keeping hold of the end of the riata, it was a picture to 
admire. The petite figure of the young girl, and the graceful 
folds of her skirt, admirably harmonised with Chu Chu’s lithe 
contour; and as the mare arched her slim neck and raised 
her slender head under the pressure of the reins, it was so 
like the lifted velvet-capped toreador crest of Consuelo her¬ 
self, that they seemed of one race. 

“ I would not that you should hold the rial a," said Con- 

suclo petulantly. 

I hesitated—Chu Chu looked, certainly, very amiable 

_X let go. She began to amble towards the gate, not 

mincingly as before, but with a freer and fuller stride. 
In spite of the incongruous saddle, the young girl’s seat 
was admirable. As they neared the gate, she cast a single 
mischievous glance at me, jerked at the rein, and Chu Chu 
sprang into the road at a rapid canter. I watched them 
fearfully and breathlessly, until at the end of the lane I saw 
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Consuelo rein in slightly, wheel easily, and come Hying 
back. There was no doubt about it; the horse was under 
perfect control. Her second subjugation was complete 
and final. 

Overjoyed and bewildered, I overwhelmed them with con¬ 
gratulations ; Enriquez alone retaining the usual brotherly 
attitude of criticism and a superior toleration of a lover’s 
enthusiasm. I ventured to hint to Consuelo (in what I 
believed was a safe whisper) “that Chu Chu only showed 
my own feelings towards her. “ Without doubt,” responded 
Enriquez gravely. “She have of herself assist you to 
climb to the tree to pull to yourself the berry for my sister.” 
But I felt Consuelo’s little hand return my pressure, and I 
forgave and even pitied him. 

From that day forward Chu Chu and Consuelo were not 
only firm friends but daily companions. In my devotion I 
would have presented the horse to the young girl, but with 
Hattering delicacy she preferred to call it mine. “ I shall 
erride it for you, Pancho,” she said; “ I shall feel,” she 
continued, with exalted although somewhat vague poetry, 
“ that it is of you l You lofe the beast—it is therefore of a 
necessity you , my Pancho ! It is your soul I shall erride 
like the wings of the wind—your lofe in this beast shall be 
my only cavalier for ever.” I would have preferred some¬ 
thing whose vicarious qualities were less uncertain than I 
still felt Chu Chu’s to be, but I kissed the girl’s hand sub¬ 
missively. It was only when I attempted to accompany her 
in the flesh, on another horse, that I felt the full truth of 
my instinctive fears. Chu Chu would not permit any one 
to approach her mistress’s side. My mounted presence re¬ 
vived in her all her old blind astonishment and disbelief in 
my existence; she would start suddenly, face about, and 
back away from me in utter amazement, as if I had been 
only recently created, or with an affected modesty as if I 
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had been just guilty of some grave indecorum towards her 
sex which she really could not stand. The frequency of 
these exhibitions in the public highway were not only dis¬ 
tressing to me as a simple escort, but, as it had the effect on 
the casual spectators of making Consuelo seem to participate 
in Chu Chu’s objections, I felt that, as a lover, it could not 
be borne. Any attempt to coerce Chu Chu ended in her 
running away. And my frantic pursuit of her was open to 
equal misconstruction. “Go it, miss; the little dude is 
gainin’ on you ! ” shouted by a drunken teamster to the fright¬ 
ened Consuelo, once checked me in mid career. Even the 
dear girl herself saw the uselessness of my real presence, and 
after a while was content to ride with “my soul.” 

Notwithstanding this, I am not ashamed to say that it 
was my custom, whenever she rode out, to keep a slinking 
and distant surveillance of Chu Chu on another horse, until 
she had fairly settled down to her pace. A little nod of 
Consuelo’s round, black-and-red toreador hat, or a kiss 
tossed from her riding-whip, was reward enough ! 

I remember a pleasant afternoon when I was thus await¬ 
ing her in the outskirts of the village. The eternal smile of 
the Californian summer had begun to waver and grow less 
fixed; dust lay thick on leaf and blade; the dry hills were 
clothed in russet leather; the trade-winds were shifting to 
the south with an ominous warm humidity: a few days 
longer and the rains would be. here. It so chanced that 
this afternoon my seclusion on the roadside was accidentally 
invaded by a village belle—a Western young lady somewhat 
older than myself, and of a flirtatious reputation. As she 
persistently, and—as I now have reason to believe—mis¬ 
chievously lingered, I had only a passing glimpse of 
Consuelo riding past at an unaccustomed speed which 
surprised me at the moment. Eut as I reasoned later that 
she was only trying to avoid a merely formal meeting, I 
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thought no more about it. It was not until I called at the 
house to fetch Chu Chu at the usual hour, and found that 
Consuelo had not yet returned, that a recollection of Chu 
Chu’s furious pace again troubled me. An hour passed— 
it was getting towards sunset, but there were no signs of 
Chu Chu nor her mistress. I became seriously alarmed. 

I did not care to reveal my fears to the family, for I felt 
myself responsible for Chu Chu. At last I desperately 
saddled my horse, and galloped off in the direction she had 
taken. It was the road to Rosario, and the hacienda of one 
of her relations, where she sometimes halted. 

The road was a very unfrequented one, twisting like a 
mountain river; indeed, it was the bed of an old water¬ 
course, between brown hills of wild oats, and debouching 
at last into a broad, blue, lake-like expanse of alfalfa 
meadows. In vain I strained my eyes over the mono¬ 
tonous level; nothing appeared to rise above or move 
across it. In the faint hope that she might have lingered 
at the hacienda , I was spurring on again, when I heard a 
slight splashing on my left. I looked around. A broad 
patch of fresher-coloured herbage and a cluster of dwarfed 
alders indicated a hidden spring. I cautiously approached 
its quaggy edges, when I was shocked by what appeared to 
be a sudden vision 1 Mid-leg deep in the centre of a 
greenish pool stood Chu Chu! but without a strap or 
buckle of harness upon her—as naked as when she was 
foaled. 

For a moment I could only stare at her in bewildered 
terror. Far from recognising me, she seemed to be 
absorbed in a nymph-like contemplation of her own graces 
in the pool. Then I called “Consuelo 1” and galloped 
frantically around the spring. But there was no response, 
nor was there anything to be seen but the all-unconscious 
Chu Chu. The pool, thank Heaven ! was not deep enough 
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to have drowned any one ; there were no signs of a struggle 
on its quaggy edges. The horse might have come from 
a distance ! I galloped on, still calling. A few hundred 
yards farther I detected the vivid glow of Chu Chu’s scar¬ 
let saddle-blanket in the brush near the trail. Mv heart 
leaped—I was on the track. I called again ; tins time a 
faint reply, in accents I knew too well, came from the field 
beside me. 

Consuelo was there, reclining beside a manzanita bush 
which screened her from the road, in what struck me, even 
at that supreme moment, as a judicious and picturesquely 
selected couch of scented Indian grass and dry tussocks. 
The velvet hat with its balls of scarlet plush was laid care¬ 
fully aside; her lovely blue-black hair retained its tight 
coils undishevciled ; her eyes were luminous and tender. 
Shocked as I was at her apparent helplessness, 1 remember 
being impressed with the fact that it gave so little indication 
of violent usage or disaster. 

I threw myself frantically on the ground beside her. 

“You are hurt, Consita! For Heaven’s sake! what has 
happened ? ” 

She pushed my hat back with her little hand, and tumbled 
my hair gently. 

“ Nothing. You are here, Pancho—cet is enofe ! What 
shall come after thces—when I am perhaps gone among 
the grave—make nothing ! You are here—I am happy. 
For a little, perhaps—not mooch.” 

“I3ut,” I went on desperately, “was it an accident? 
Were you thrown ? Was it Chu Chu?”—for somehow, in 
spite of her languid posture and voice, I could not, even 
in my fears, believe her seriously hurt. 

“ Beat not the poor beast, Pancho. It is not from her 
comes thces thing. She have make nothing—believe me ! 

I have come upon your assignation with Miss Kssmith ! 

VOL. ix. 2 a 
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1 make but to pass you—to fly—to never come back ! 

I have say to Chu Chu, ‘ Fly! ’ We fly many miles. 
Sometimes together, sometimes not so mooch ! Sometimes 
in the saddle, sometimes on the neck ! Many things 
remain in the road; at the end, I myself remain! I have 
say, ‘Courage, Pancho will come!’ Then I say, ‘No, he 
is talk with Miss Essmith 1 ’ I remember not more. I have 
creep here on the hands. Et is feenish ! ” 

I looked at her distractedly. She smiled tenderly, and 
slightly smoothed down and rearranged a fold of her dress 
to cover her delicate little boot. 

“But,” I protested, “you are not much hurt, dearest. 
You have broken no bones. Perhaps,” I added, looking 
at the boot, “only a slight sprain. Let me carry you to 
my horse: I will walk beside you home. Do, dearest 
Consita! ” 

She turned her lovely eyes towards me sadly. “ You 
comprehend not, my poor Pancho! It is not of the foot, 
the ankle, the arm, or the head that I can say, ‘She is 
broke ! ’ I would it were even so. But ”—she lifted her 
sweet lashes slowly—“ I have derrange my inside. It is an 
affair of my family. My grandfather have once toomble 
over the bull at a rodeo. He speak no more; he is dead. 
For why? He has derrange his inside. Believe me, it is 
of the family. You comprehend? The Saltellos are not 
as the other peoples for this. When I am gone, you will 
bring to me the berry to grow upon my tomb, Pancho; the 
berry you have picked for me. The little flower will come 
too, the little star will arrive; but Consuelo, who lofe you, 
she will come not more! When you are happy and talk in 
the road to the Essmith, you will not think of me. You will 
not see my eyes, Pancho; thees little grass ”—she ran her 
plump little fingers through a tussock—“will hide them; 
and the small animals in the black coats that lif here will 
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have much sorrow—but you will not. It ecs better so! 
My father will not that I, a Catholique, should marry into 
a camp-meeting, and lif in a tent, and make howl like the 
coyote.” (It was one of Consuelo's bewildering beliefs that 
there was only one form of dissent—Methodism!) “He 
will not that I should marry a man who possesses not the 
many horses, ox, and cow, like him. But / care not. 
You are my only religion, Pancho ! I have enofe of the 
horse, and ox, and cow when you are with me ! Kiss me, 
Pancho. Perhaps it is for the last time—the feenish ! 
Who knows ? ” 

There were tears in her lovely eyes; I felt that my own 
were growing dim ; the sun was sinking over the dreary 
plain to the slow rising of the wind ; an infinite loneliness 
had fallen upon us ; and yet I was miserably conscious of 
some dreadful unreality in it all. A desire to laugh, which 
I felt must be hysterical, was creeping over me ; I dared 
not speak. But her dear head was on my shoulder, and 
the situation was not unpleasant. 

Nevertheless, something must be done! This was the 
more difficult as it was by no means clear what had already 
been done. Even while I supported her drooping figure I 
was straining my eyes across her shoulder for succour of 
some kind. Suddenly the figure of a rapid rider appeared 
upon the road. It seemed familiar. I looked again—it 
was the blessed Enrique/.! A sense of deep relief came 
over me. I loved Consuelo; but never before had lover 
ever hailed the irruption of one of his beloved’s family with 
such complacency. 

“ You are safe, dearest; it is Enriquez ! ” 

I thought she received the information coldly. Suddenly 
she turned upon me her eyes, now bright and glittering. 
“Swear to me at the instant, Pancho, that you will not 
again look upon Miss Essmith, even for once.” 
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I was simple and literal. Miss Smith was my nearest 
neighbour, and, unless I was stricken with blindness, com¬ 
pliance was impossible. I hesitated—but swore. 

“ Enofe—you have hesitate—I will no more.” 

She rose to her feet with grave deliberation. For an 
instant, with the recollection of the delicate internal 
organisation of the Saltellos on my mind, I was in agony 
lest she should totter and fall, even then, yielding up her 
gentle spirit on the spot. But, when I looked again, she 
had a hairpin between her white teeth, and was carefully 
adjusting her toreador hat. And beside us was Enriquez— 
cheerful, alert, voluble, and undaunted. 

“ Eureka ! I have found ! We are all here ! Eet is a 
lectle public—eh ! a leetle too much of a front seat for a 
tcic-a-tctc , my yonge friends,” he said, glancing at the 
remains of Consuelo’s bower, “but for the accounting of 
taste there is none. What will you ? the meat of the one 
man shall envenom the meat of the other. But,” (in a 
whisper to me) “ as to thees horse—thees Chu Chu, which I 
have just pass—why is she undress? Surely you would 
not make an exposition of her to the traveller to suspect! 
And if not, why so?” 

I tried to explain, looking at Consuelo, that Chu Chu had 
run away, that Consuelo had met with a terrible accident, 
had been thrown, and, I feared, had suffered serious internal 
injury. But, to my embarrassment, Consuelo maintained 
a half-scornful silence, and an inconsistent freshness of 
healthful indifference, as Enriquez approached her with 
an engaging smile. “Ah, yes, she have the headache and 
the molligrubs. She will sit on the damp stone when the 
gentle dew is falling. I comprehend. Meet me in the lane 
when the clock strike nine! But,” in a lower voice, “of 

thees undress horse I comprehend nothing! Look you— 
it is sad and strange.” 
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He went off to fetch Chu Chu, leaving me and Consuelo 
alone. I do not think I ever felt so utterly abject and be¬ 
wildered before in my life. Without knowing why, I was 
miserably conscious of having in some way offended the 
girl for whom I believed I would have given my life ; and 
I had made her and myself ridiculous in the eyes of her 
brother. I had again failed in my slower Western nature 
to understand her high romantic Spanish soul. Meantime 
she was smoothing out her riding-habit, and looking as 
fresh and pretty as when she first left her house. 

“Consita,” I said hesitatingly, “you are not angry with 
me ? ” 

“Angry?” she repeated haughtily, without looking at 
me. “Oh no! Of a possibility eet is Mccs Essmith who 
is angry that I have interroopt her tete-a-tete with you, and 
have send here my brother to make the same with me.” 

“ Hut,” I said eagerly, “ Miss Smith does not even know 
Enriquez ! ” 

Consuelo turned on me a glance of unutterable significance. 
“ Ah !” she said darkly, “you think/" 

Indeed I knew. But here I believe I understood Consuelo, 
and was relieved. I even ventured to say gently, “And are 
you better ? ” 

She drew herself up to her full height, which was not much. 
“ Of my health, what is it ? A nothing. Yes ! Of my soul, 

let us not speak.” 

Nevertheless, when Enriquez appeared with Chu Chu, she 
ran towards her with outstretched arms. Chu Chu protruded 
about six inches of upper lip in response—apparently under 
the impression, which I could quite understand, that her 
mistress was edible. And I may have been mistaken, but 
their beautiful eyes met in an absolute and distinct glance 

of intelligence! 

During the home journey Consuelo recovered her spirits, 
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and parted from me with a magnanimous and forgiving pres¬ 
sure of the hand. I do not know what explanation of Chu 
Chu’s original escapade was given to Enriquez and the rest 
of the family ; the inscrutable forgiveness extended to me by 
Consuelo precluded any further inquiry on my part. I was 
willing to leave it a secret between her and Chu Chu; but, 
strange to say, it seemed to complete our own understanding, 
and precipitated, not only our love-making, but the final 
catastrophe which culminated that romance; for we had 
resolved to elope. I do not know that this heroic remedy 
was absolutely necessary from the attitude of either Consuelo’s 
family or my own ; I am inclined to think we preferred it 
because it involved no previous explanation or advice. Need 
I say that our confidant and firm ally was Consuelo’s brother 
—thealert.the linguistic, the over-happy, cver-ready Enriquez. 
It was understood that his presence would not only give a 
certain mature respectability to our performance, but I do 
not think we would have contemplated this step without it. 
During one of our riding excursions we were to secure the 
services of a Methodist minister in the adjoining county, and 
later, that of the Mission Padre—when the secret was out 
“ I will gif her away,” said Enriquez confidently ; “ it will on 
the instant propitiate the old shadbelly who shall perform the 
affair, and withhold his jaw. A little chin-music from your 
oncle ’Arry shall finish it! Remain tranquil, and forget not 
a ring! One does not always, in the agony and dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the moment, a ring remember. I shall bring two in 
the pocket of my dress.” 

If I did not entirely participate in this roseate view, it may 
have been because Enriquez, although a few years my senior, 
was much younger-looking; and with his demure devilry of 
eye, and his upper lip close shaven for this occasion, he sug¬ 
gested a depraved acolyte rather than a responsible member 
of a family. Consuelo had also confided to me that her 
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father—possibly owing to some rumours ot our previous 
escapade—had forbidden any further excursions with me 
alone. The innocent man did not know that Chu Chu had 
forbidden it also, and that even on this momentous occasion 
both Enriquez and myself were obliged to ride in opposite 
fields like out-Hankers. Hut we nevertheless felt the full 
guilt of disobedience added to our desperate enterprise. 
Meanwhile, although pressed for time, and subject to dis¬ 
covery at any moment, I managed at certain points of the 
road to dismount and walk beside Chu Chu (who did not 
seem to recognise me on foot), holding Consuelo’s hand in 
my own, with the discreet Enriquez leading my horse in the 
distant field. I retain a very vivid picture of that walk— 
the ascent of a gentle slope towards a prospect as yet un¬ 
known, but full of glorious possibilities ; the tender dropping 
light of an autumn sky, slightly filmed with the promise of 
the future rains, like foreshadowed tears; and the half- 
frightened, half-serious talk into which Consuelo and 1 had 

D 7 

insensibly fallen. And then, I don’t know how it happened, 
but, as we reached the summit, Chu Chu suddenly reared, 
wheeled, and the next moment was Hying back along the road 
we had just travelled, at the top of her speed! It might 
have been that, after her abstracted fashion, she only at that 
moment detected my presence ; but so sudden and complete 
was her evolution, that before I could regain my horse from 
the astonished Enriquez she was already a quarter of a mile 
on the homeward stretch, with the frantic Consuelo pull¬ 
ing hopelessly at the bridle. We started in pursuit; but a 
horrible despair seized us. I o attempt to overtake her, to 
even follow at the same rate of speed, would not only excite 
Chu Chu, but endanger Consuelo’s life. There was abso¬ 
lutely no help for it—nothing could be done. The mare had 
taken her determined, long, continuous stride; the road was 
a straight, steady descent all the way back to the village; 
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Ciiu Chn had the bit between her teeth, and there was no 
prospect of swerving her. We could only follow hopelessly, 
idiotically, furiously, until Chu Chu dashed triumphantly 
into the Saltellos’ courtyard, carrying the half-fainting Con- 
suclo back to the arms of her assembled and astonished 
family. 

It was our last ride together. It was the last I ever saw of 
Consuelo before her transfer to the safe seclusion of a con¬ 
vent in Southern California. It was the last I ever saw of 
Chu Chu, who, in the confusion of that rencontre, was over¬ 
looked in her half-loosed harness, and allowed to escape 
through the back gate to the fields. Months afterwards it 
was said that she had been identified among a band of wild 
horses in the Coast Range, as a strange and beautiful crea¬ 
ture who had escaped the brand of the rodeo , and had become 
a myth. There was another legend, that she had been seen, 
sleek, fat, and gorgeously caparisoned, issuing from the gate¬ 
way of the RosarioyW/ 0 , before a lumbering Spanish cabriole 
in which a short, stout matron was seated—but I will have 
none of it. I'or there are days when she still lives, and I 
can sec her plainly still climbing the gentle slope towards 
the summit, with Consuelo on her back, and myself at her 
side, pressing eagerly forward towards the illimitable prospect 
that opens in the distance. 
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Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
Uy F. K- YOU NO and E. C. Howlll. 
Heap 8vo. cloth. 2 s b*T 
The Hastings Chess Tournament. 
The Authorised Account <>t the Games 
played Aug.-SepU 1805* With Annota¬ 
tions by PII.LSIICRY. L 4 SKFR. TARRASCH. 
STKINITZ, SCHIFFFRS. TtlcHMANN. \K- 
DKLKP.KN. Hi \CklUTt\R. Gt SSI 1 KLD, 
Tinsley, Mason, and At pin ; l)»ogr.«phi- 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portrait*. Edited by 
H . F. ClIKMilWE Crown 8y.y cl.-th 5. 

CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 

For the Lovo of a Lass. Pod svo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 

By the Rlso of the River. Crown 
6vo, cloth. 3* <>d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. each. 

Tho Tideway. 

Randal of Randalholmo^ 


CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. P«t 8vo, doth. 3*. 6 J. each; illus¬ 
trated board*, 2s. each. 

Why Paul Forroll Killed hlB W Ifo. 

CLODD * (EDWARD). — Myths 

and nreams. Crown "vo. ctoth. \s. < >J 

COATES (ANNE).—Rie's Diary. 

Cro wn 8vo, cloth. 3<. fW/, 

COB BAN (J. MACLARHN), 

The Cure ^of Souls. Post 8vo, illus¬ 
trated boards, is. 

The Bod Sultan. Crown Svo. ctoth. 
o, • post 8vo. Illustrated l*»ards, 2*. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3 f. <*J . __ 

COLLINS (J.CHURTON, ALA.), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 31. Od. each. 

Illustrations of Tennyson. 
Jonathan Bwlft.____ 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

PRANCES), Novel, by. Crown 8vo 
cloth 3 *. ^- ; post «vo, illustrated 

Fro°ra Mldnleht to Midnight. 

^K^t^axfd'soholar. 

The Vllla go Comedy. 

Post Bvo. Illustrated boards, is. each. 

Transmigration* 

A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet Anno Page. 

Bwoet and Twenty# 

Frances. 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. bvo. c!., tj. 6 d. each : po>! 8\o. picture 
boards 2s. each : cl limp, 2 s. Oj. each. 

Antonina. I Basil. 

Hide and Seek 

Tho Woman in White. 

Tho Moonstone. Man and Wife. 
The Dead Secret. * After Dark. 
Tho Queen of Hearts. 

No Name I My Miscellanies. 
Armadalo. I Poor Mls9 Finch. 
Miss or Mrs ? 

Tho New Magdalen. 

* Tho Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady# 

Tho Two Destinies. 

Tho Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leavos. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

Tho Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. | • I Say No.’ 
A Rogue's Life. 

The Evil Genius. Little Novols. 
Tho Legacy of Cain. | Blind Love 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6J. each. 

Tho Moonstone. 

Tho Woman In White. 

Antonina | Tho Now Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 

Man and Wife I Armadale. 

The Woman In White. l.*nc.u Type, 
Fine Paler Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, 
pit lop. 2<. net : leather, gilt edges, $i net. 
Tho Frozen Deep. Lakdk Tyi k 
Edition. Fcap. avo, cloth, is. net; 
leat her, is. L^nct.___ 

COLMAN’S (GEORGE) Humor¬ 
ous Work*: 1 llroad Grip*,' 'Mv 
Nightgown and Slipper*.' Nc. With 
Ijtc and Front** C rown 8vo. cl . V- 

COLQUHOUN (Al. J.).—Every 

Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo dolli, 
<*/.: post Rvo. Illustrated board*, a s. 

COLT-BREAKING,Hints on. By 

\V m . Hutch is on. Cr. ftv>. cl. , % t 6J. 

COMPTON"(HERBERT), by. 

Tho Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham. Crown 8vo. cloth . 31. Iat. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6 s. each. 

Tho Wilful Way. . 

Tho Queen can do no W ron g•_ 

COOPER IE- H.).-Cjeoffory 

Hwmllfon. C rown 8vo. cloth, - 

CORNlSHlXTF.).-Sour drapes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 


C O k N w AT L.— popular 

C Romance* of tbo We.t ol England : 

The Droll*. Tradition* and Superstition* 
?! Old Cornwall. Collected bv Roi.kht 
Hi nt F It.S. With two Plates by 
GKoaor. cki'ikmuxi c. Cr.8vo .cl. 

nTiFS (V. CECIL).— Two Girls 
C on « [large. With 4 4 IHu.lr»Ho.u.by 
F H. TOWNSEND. Crown bvo, dolb, 

3i 0 j .: F Svo. doth, u <*i. 
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CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. (xi.\ 
post 8v«», illu>lraU*d boards, 2t. 

His Vanished Star. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 31. 6</. 

CRELLIN (H. N.).—Romances 

of the Old Seraglio. With 28 Illusls. 
by S. L. Wood. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. td. 

CRESSWELL (HENRY). — A 

Lady of Misrule. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s 

CRIAl (MATT).—Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 

CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, * Q.,'and W.Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Brang- 
WYN. Crown Svo, cloth, 3r. 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, Illustrated boards, it. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6if. each. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

Proper Pride. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Diana Barrington. 

Two Masters. | Interference. 
A Family Likeness. 

A Third Person. | Mr. Jervis. 
Village Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single? 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. M. each. 

Some One Else. | Infatuation. 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmalne's Past. 

Jason. | Beyond the Pale. 

Terence; With 6 Illu>ts. by S Paoet 
The Cat's-paw. With 12 Illustrations 
by Fred Peqram. 


‘ T °i 1>ost Rvo « P^ture boards, 2s.; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6 d. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6 d. each 

Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL¬ 
MANACK. Complete in Two Series. 
The First, from 1835 to 1842 • the 

of C |°h Nn ’n r0 r 1 » 8 44 *0 »« 53 . A Gathering 
**L C ®. c,t Humour of Thackeray^ 
“°° D < Albert Smith, & c . With nu- 

bv Cunfut?, 1 .v nRr f lnK * and Woodcuts 

I by CRUiKSHANK, Landells, Ac. Two 

1 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6 d. each. 

Life of George Crulkah&nlr 

By Blanchard Jerrold. With folilu* 

SSSfS* Bibll0gniph y- Crow ^ 8vo, 


CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 

Works by. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 42 illustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

With 23 illustrations. 

Yia Cornwall t o E gypt._ 

CUSSANS (JOHN E.).—A Hand¬ 
book of Heraldry; including instruc¬ 
tions for Tracing Pedigrees and De¬ 
ciphering Ancient MSS., &c. With 408 
\\ oodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6 s. __ 

DAUDET (ALPHONSE). —The 

Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

Translated by C. H. MELTZER. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 d.; post Svo, illustrated 
boards , 2s. 

DAVENANT (FRANCIS).—Hints 

for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession for their Sons when 
Startin g in Life. Crown 8vo, is. M . 

DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN). 

— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 35. M. _ 

DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

Works by. Crown Svo, is. each ; cloth, 
is. td. each. 

One Thousand Medical Maxima 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide In 
Health and Disease. 

Foods for the Fat: Dietetic Cure of 
Corpulen cy,Gou t , and exce ssive Leanness. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6J. _ 

DAVIES’ (Sir JOHN) Complete 

Poetical Works. Edited with Notes, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Two Vo!s„ 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 <i. each. _ 

DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 Musts. by George 
Cruiksiiakk. Large Type, Fink Paper 
Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, is. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 5 s. net. _ 

DE GUERIN (MAURICE), The 

Journal of. With a Memoir by Sainte- 
Bkuve. Translated by Jessie P. Fkoth- 
IKGHAM. Fcap. Svo, half-cloth, is. 6 d. 

DE MAISTRE (XAVIERK=A 

Journey Round my Room. Trans¬ 
lated by Henry Attwkll. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6 d. ____ 

DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 

Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilbert GAUL, 3*. 6 d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2 s. 

DERBY ( I HE): The Blue Ribbon 

of tho Turf. With Brief Accounts of 
tub oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
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DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra¬ 
tion*. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7r. 6d. 


DE WINDT (HARRY), Books by. 

Through the Gold-Fields of 
A aska to Bering Straits. With 

Map and 35 Ifliixt. Demy 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

True Talcs of Travel and Adven¬ 
ture. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 J. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), About 

England with. By Alfred Rimm* ft. 
With 57 Illustrations. Sq.8vo f cloth. 3 sJbd. 

DICTIONARIES. 

The Header's Handbook of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusions, References, Pro¬ 
verbs.Plots, Stories.and Poems 

By Rev. E C. Brewer, LI. L>. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3t. 6 i. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: 

Imitative. Realistic, and Dogmatic. By 
Rev. E. C. Brewer. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3 j. 6 d. 

Familiar Allusions. I 3 y William A 

and Charles G. Wheeler, Demy Svo, 
cloth, ys. W. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With H stoncalanu Explanatory 
Notes by SAMUEL A. BENT, AM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6 d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological. 
Histoi leal, and Anecdotal. Crown $vo, 
cloth. 6s. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary o i Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By KUIUER 
Edwards. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d. 


DILKE (Sir CHARLES, M.P.). 

—The British Empire. Crown ivo, 
buckram. 3 r. 6 . 1 . _ 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 

With 95 1 H nsU. Sq. 8vo, c loth. 3 s. td. 

Crown 8v»>. buckram, 6s. each. 

Four Frenchwomen. With Four 
Portrait*. 

Eighteenth Century Vlgnottes. 

In Three Series, each 6s. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With a Illustration*. 
Sldo-wal k Studies. With s Ulusts. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE, 

Books by. Cr. 8vo. c|ptb, 7*- &*. each. 
A Social Departure. With xu 
IUu*tration 3 by F. H TOVVNSEXD. 

An American Girl In London. 

With 80 illustrations by F. H Townsknd. 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahlb. With 37 Illustrations b> 
F. H. ToWNb EXP. _ 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3f. 64 . each. 

A Daughtor o( To-Day. 

Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations 

by Hal Hurst. 


DOBSON (W. T.).—Poetical In- 

genuitles end Eccentricities. Post 

Ivo, cloth, 2s. td. 

DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

Stories by. Post Svo, Illustrated 
boards. 2j. each : cloth limp. 2r. 6 J. each. 

The Man-Hunter. 

Kiddles Read. | Link by Link. 
Caught at Last. 

Suspicion Aroused* 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From Information Received. 
Tracked to Doom. 

Crown Svo. cloth. v. 6 /. e*»ch. 

The Records of Ylncont Trill, 
of the Detective Service. —Also 
picture cloth. Hat back. 2,-. 

The Advonturcs of Tyler Tatlock 
Private Detective. 

Deacon Brodlo ; or. Behind the Mask. 
Tales of Terror. 

Crown 8v \ cl„ 3c. 6 d. rich ; picture cl., 
flat back. zs. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards. 2 « each ; cloth l|ni\ 2 s. * 4 .each. 

Tho Man from TJanchcstor. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terraco. 

Dark Deeds. Crown 8vo. cloth limp* 
21. 61. : 1 Icturr clo»l». ft at back, 2 ». 

Tho Chronicles of Michael Dane- 
vitch. Crown Kvo. cloth, 31.* d .; poM 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 

2S. <\/. 

Wanted ! Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat 
bade, 2i.: post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2f. 6 d. 


DOWLING (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3 s.td. 

DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 

ofOlrdlestone. Crown8vo,c.'oth.31. bJ. 


DRAAIATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. Ct’XNiSCHAM. Cr. Svo. 
cloth with Portrats. Jr. 6 J. per Vol. 
Bon Jonson’s Works. With Note, 
Critical ami Explanatory, and a Hio- 
graphical Memoir by WILLIAM GlFFORD. 
Three VoN. _ 

Chapman 1 . Works. Three Vol,. Vol. 
I. contains the Plav, complete ; \ ol. 1 I„ 
Poem, and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. SWINBURXS; VoL III., 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. On, Vol. 
MaaBlngar's Plays. From Gifford s 
T ext. One Vol. 


DUBLIN CASTLE and Dublin 

Society, Recollections of. By A 

NAIIV K, Crown Svo, cloth. 6*. _ 

DUTT(ROMESH C.).—England 
and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years Crown Svo, cloth. 21. 







CHA TTO b* WINDUS, PUBLISHERS , 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by Rev. A. B. Grosakt, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 67 per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. * 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Sidney s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


EDGCUMBE (Sir E. R* 

P13ARCE). — Zephyrus: A Holiday 
in Brazil and on the Kiver Plate. With 
41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5r. 


EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, zs. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3*. 07. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Plaster Saint. _Cr. hvq, cloth, y . 6 d. 

EDWARDS(ELIEZER). Words, 

Facts, anil Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Ouaint, and Out -of-the-Way 
Matters. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 67 . 


EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).- 

Sussex Folk und Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wack, 
_ and Four Hl usts. C rown Svo, cloth. 51. 

EGG LE STO N (E DWAR 6 ) 7 — 

Roxy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris': 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 67 . 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, The: 

A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 
a House. By C. J. Richardson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s.'td. 


EYES, Our: How to Preserve 
Them. By John Browning. Crown 
8yo. cloth, 15_ 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellancous Information, including Cele¬ 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Scats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
^Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, £c. 
23y W. A. and C. G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 7 s. 67. net. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 

of Great Men. By S. A. Bent. A.M. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 7 s. 67 . _ 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

*>y- J* 0 * 1 8vo ' c,otb ’ each. 

The Chemical History of a 
Candle : *Lecturcs delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 
Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations 

On the Various Forces of Nature. 

a ?i? Relations to each 

other. Edited by William Crookes 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


FARRER (J. ANSON).—War: 

Three Essays. C»own Sv o. cloth, is. 67 . 

FENNTG. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 67 . each ; 
post Rvo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

The New Mistress. 

Witness to the Deed* 

The Tiger Lily. 

The Whi te Virgin. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3 s. 67 . each. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Alisa Gray* 
Commodore Junk. 

Black Blood. | In Jeopardy* 
Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote* 

King of the Castle. 

The Master of the Ceremonies* 
The Story of Antony Grace* 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid's Mischief. 

This Man's Wife. _ 

Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6t. each. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok. I Black Shadows. 
ThO Cankerworm. 


A Crimson Crime. Crown Svo, cloth, 

6 s. ; picture cloth, flat back. 2*. 


FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Descriptive Notices and Reviews of a 
Thousand Novels, will be sent free by 
Ciiatio & WINDUS upon application. 


FIN-BEC.TheCupboard Papers: 

The Art of Living and Dining. Post Svo, 
cloth, zs. 67 . 


FIREWORK-MAKING,TheCom- 

pleto Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By THOMAS "KENTISH. With 
267 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 31. 67. , 


FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
letters of Charles Lamb. Post Svo, 
cloth, 2 s. 67. 

Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 67.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bella Donna* | Polly* 

The Lady of Brantome. 

Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five Brooko Street* 

Sir Henry *Irving. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1 s. 67. 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 

Works by. 

Ponular Astronomy: A General 

Description of the Heavens. Translated 
bv J. Ellard Cork, F.R.A.S. With 
Three Plates and 288 Illustrations. 
Medium Svo, cloth, ioj. (xi. 

Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 
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FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) 

Complete Poems: Christ's Victone m 
Hc.'ivcn, Christ s Victorle on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Hoems, With Notes by Kcv. A. B 
Gkosart, D.D Crown 8v o. cloth. *s. Of. 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs7WALTER). 

— Dumb. Crown flvo. cloth , 3 s Od. 

FRANCILLON (R. E.). Novels 

by. Clown 3 v«>, cloth. 3r.C /. each ; post 

Svo, illustrated boards. 2;. each. 

One by Ono I A Real Queen. 
A Dog and lit* Shadow. 

Ropes ol Sand . W th Il lustrations. 

P.ic* 8v<\ illunlraicr-J CoariD. 2». each. 

Queen Cophetua. I Olympia. 
Romances of the Law. 

King or K nave 7 _ 

Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 3 j QJ. __ 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post bvo, cloth, ys. 6 d. each ; 
illustrated boards. 2t each. 

Seth's Brother's Wife. 

The Lawton Girl. _ 


F R Y ' S (H ERBERT) Royal 

Guide to the London Charities. 

Kdited by JOHN Lank. Published 
Annually. Crown $VO. cloth, is. 

Hardening ibooks. Post »vo, 

IS. each : cloth, is. each. 

A Year's Work In Carden and 
Greenhouse. By Gf„or<;k Ci.frssv. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 
and Jane JKKROI.D. Illustrated. 

The Carden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jj i<w<>i il_ _ _ 

GAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

Tho Red Shirts: A Tile of The 
Tenor.’ TraiisUUd by John’ UK Ml - 
I.IRKS. Crown 8vo. cloth, with frontis¬ 
piece by Stanley Wood, ji. 6 *.; picture 

cloth. Hat hacic. it. __ 

Crown Hio, cloth, hr. each 

Lovo an cl Lovers of tho Past. 

TrantlMrd by C. I.AROCHK. >I.A. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror. 
Transl itcd by C. 1-AKoCHK, M.A. With 
IllnstraUom and Facsimile. _______ 

GENTLEMANS MAUAZTNE, 

The. II. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature. Sc'encrj Bio; 
f^rapby, ami Art, and ‘TabloTalK b> 
Syi.vakur Ukuak. _ , . 

•.* Bound Volumes/or recent years. Ss. Id. 
each. C overs /or ti ndm g , 2 S . each _ 

GERARD (DOROTH EA).—A 
Queen ol Curds and Cream. Crown 
8vo. cloth, ys. fid. __- - 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers G KIM Si'and 
Translated by EdoaR TAVLOK. With 
Introduction by Ioh* Kuskiv. and 22 
SteelPlales after &HROF CKflKsMANK. 
Squate 8vo, cloth. Silt edges. 7 s f>d. 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by*. Crown Rvo. cl«v h 3?. C»Z. ca\.L ; 
p*»M Svo. illustrated board*. is. each. 

Robin Gray. 

Tho Golden Shaft. 

Tho Flower of the Forest. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. 

Queen of tho Meadow. 

PoM Svo. illustrated boaids. is each. 

Tho Dead HearL 
For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 

In Love and War. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. 1 Blood-Money. 


GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— 

Sentenced I Crown Svo. cloth, u. (k/. 

GILBERT'S ”(\V. S.) Original 

Playa. In 3 Scries, post Svo. u. O/ each. 
The First SfrWII-S eon tame Tho Wikcd 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charily—The Princess—The Palace « f 
Truth —Trial bv Jury—lolanthc. 

The Second si contains: Broken 

Hearts — Engaged — Sweetheart* — 
Grctchen — Dan I Dmcc—T« in Cobb 
— 11. MS. ' Pinafore*— The Sorcerer— 
The Piratr s of Penzance. 

The Third Skkiks contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty * Fairy — Kosni- 
crantz and Guildcnstcrn—Patience - 
Princess Ida—The Mikado* Kuddlgorc 
— I lie Yeomen <*f the Guard—The Gon¬ 
doliers—The Mountebanks —Utopia. 
Eight Original Comic Operas 
written by W. ^ Gil.liKRT. Two Senes, 
demy 8vo, cloth, is. (xf. each. 

The FlR>T StRthN contains: The Sorcerer 

_H.M.S. •Pinafore’—The Pirates of 

Penzance — lolanthc— Patience— Prin¬ 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 
The Second Shim:* contains : The Gon¬ 
dolier*—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard —His Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited—Kuddlgorc—The Mountebanks 
— Haste to the Wedding. 

Tho Gllbort and Sullivan Birth¬ 
day Book: Quotations for Every Dav 
In the Year, selected from Play* by W. 
S.Gilukrt. Compiled by A. Watson. 
Royal i 6mo, clot h. 2 s._0d. _ 

GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 

Duke, Coetermongcr# Post Svo. illus¬ 
trated boards. 21. ___ 

OlSSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

bv Crown 8vo, cloth, gdt top. Os. each. 

A Secret of tho North Sea. 
Knitter* In tho Sun. 

Tho Wealth of Maller*tantf. 

An Angel’* Portion. 

Ballot Garth. 
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GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. Od. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

The Lost Heiress. With 2 Illustra¬ 
tions by Huvk Nisbkt. 

The Fosslcker: A Romance of Mash- 
onaland. Two lllusts. by HUME NlSBET. 
A Fair Colonist . With Frontispiece. 
The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece 
by Stanley Wood. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3 s.Od. 
Tales from the Veld. With 12 
Illustrations by M. NlSBET. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3 s. Od. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. Crompton, R.I. Large crown 
8vo cloth, g-lt edges. 5.*, _ 

GLENNY (GEORGE).—A Year’s 

Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as to the Management 
of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden 
_ Post 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. Od. _ 

GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, 
cloth. 21. _ 

a OLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought* The: A Dictionary of Quo¬ 
tations from the Best Authors. By 
Theo dore Taylo r . Cr. 8vo, cl„ 3?. oj m 

GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3 s. Od. 


HAIR, The: Its Treatment In 

Health, Wenkr.ess, and Disease. 

Translated from 1'hc German of Dr. J. 
PlNCUS. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. each. 

New Symbols. 

Legends of the Morrow. 

The Serpent Play. 

Malden Ecstacy. Small 4to. cloth, 8 s. 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra¬ 
tions on Steel and Wood by CKU1K- 
SHANK, MACLISE, GILBERT, and HARVEY. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 7.1. 6 d. 

HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown 8 vo, 
picture cloth, Hat back, ax. 

Jeteam . Crown Svo, cloth , 3 *. 6 d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. each. 

Eureka. I Hernando. 


*» 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 

— The Stellar Heavens: an Intioduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nebulae. Crown Svo. cloth. 2 s. net. 
Studies In Astronomy. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, Os. 

ORACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 

_of a Dying Race. Cr. Svo, cl., 3*. Od . 

GREEKS AND ROMANS. The 

Life of the, described from Antioue 
Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and w. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEKFER. 
With 54$ lllusts. Demy 8vo, cl„ 7 s. 6 d . 

GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The 

Prisoner la the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 3s, <td. _ 

GREY (Sir GEORGE).—The 

Romance of a Proconsul. By James 
MU.sk Crown Rvo, buckram, 6 s. _ 

GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 

Marazlon. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 s, Od. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 90, 

and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
flat back, 2 s. 

OUNTER (A. CLAVERING).—A 

Florida Enchantment. Crow* 8vo, 

cloth. 3r. 6 d. _ 

OUT1 titNtstiKU (VIOLET), 

M y y ' Crown 8vo - doth. 6s. each. 

g® lt her Jew nor Greek. 

The Power of the Palmlat. 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Volumes, crown Svo, cloth. Os. each. 

Vol. I. Complete Poetical akd 
Dramatic Works, With Port. 

II. The Luck of Roaring Camp— 
Bohemian Papers—American 
Legends. 

III. Tales of the Argonauts— 
Eastern Sketches, 

IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

V. Stories —Condensed Novels. 

VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

VII. Talesoftiie Pacific Slope—II. 

With Portrait by JOHN Pettik. 

VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 

IX. Buckeye and Chapparel. 

X. Tales of Trail and Town. 


»• 


•» 


•• 


Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose 

and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3». b>l. 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in¬ 
cluding ’Some Later Verses.’ Crown 
Svo, buckram, 4*. 6 d. 

Some Later Verses: Crown Svo, 

art linen, $s. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8vn. picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Condensed Hovels. (Two Series In 
One Volume.) Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net; l eather, gilt edg es, 3*. net. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6 s. each. 

On the Old Trail. 

Under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jaok Hamlin’s Me diation. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6 d. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, as. each 
Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illus¬ 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
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HARTE’S (BRET) Works— cont. 

Crown 8vo. cloth 3*. tod each. 

Susy. With 2 lUustft. hv J A. Chri^tik. 

Tho Bell-FIngor of Angel’s. &c. 

With 39 Ulus’S, by DUDLEY H \KDY. &C. 
Clarence : A story of the Amciican War 
With * Illustrations by A. It’l.K G: odm w 

Barker’s Luck, Sc. With Illustra¬ 
tions by A. FOKEVTIER. V\t'L HARDY, &C. 
Devil's Ford, &c. With Frontispiece. 

The Crusade of the *Exccl3lor.’ 

With Fronfit. by J. LtEkN \kdPartridge. 
Three Partners; or, The Big 
Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 
With 8 Illustrations by J. Crt.ioi. 

Talcs of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomu Mood. 
Condensed Novels. New Scno. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 6J. each : picture cloth, 
flat back. as. each. 

The Luck of Roarlntf Camp and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 
A Sappho of Oreon Springs. 
Colonel Starbottlo's Client. 

A ProtdgAo of Jack Hamlin’s. 

With numerous I Ihlft ration*. 

Sally Dows, &C With 47 Illustrations 
by W. 1 >. Almqn'I) and oth ers. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Tho Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories.^ 

post 8vo, illus. bdt., j/. each: cloth, xs. 6 J. each. 

Flip. I Maruja. 

A Phyllis of tho Sierras. 


HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Evcry-dny Papers. P#5t S\o 9 Illus¬ 
trated boards, 2j. 


HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 

the Greenwood Tree.'S Post Svo,cloth 
5 *- tod.; illustrated boards. 3r. ; cloth 
limp, 2:. tj . A?so the FINE Papef 
Edition, rott Svo. cloth, ^ilt top, u. net. 
leather, g ilt edges. 3*. net. _ 

IHAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 
Svo. cloth, 

Tho Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra¬ 
tion.. Square 8vo, cloth, (xs. 

Tho Art of Dress. With 32 Illustra¬ 
tions. Post Svo. I/. . cloth, u. 6*?. 

Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
01 Ins Times and his Work. With a 
Frontispiece. Demv Kvo, cloth, is. td. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Pules and 30 Woodcuts. 

_Crown 4to. c loth , 3<. 64 ._ 

HAWE1S (Rev^ h 7R.).—Ameri¬ 
can humorists: Washington 
1 kvino. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Tames Russell Lowell, Artbmvs 
Ward. Mark Twain, and Bret Hartk. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. 


HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3 s <*i. each. 

The Glamour of tho Impossible. 
Through a Koyholo. 

• # « The two stories may also be had bound 
In one Volume, crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

HANDWRITING, Tho” Philo¬ 
sophy of. With over i<» Facsimile.. 
By Don Feijx i>K Salamanca. Post 
8vo, half-ctoth. is- f>J. __ 

HANKY-PANKY: White Slavic, 
Sleight of Hand, &c. Edited by W. 
H. Cremek. With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 yo, cloth, 4 s. tod. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6c/. 
each, post Svo.Illustrated boards. 2 s. each. 

Garth. I Blllco Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. | Duse. Four lllusts. 
Beatrix Randolph With Four Illustv 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance. 
Tlio Spectre of the Camera. 

PoM Kva. illustrated board*. 21. each. 

Miss Cadogncu l Love—or a Name. 
Sebastian Stromo. Cr.8vo.cL. 3«. td. 


HARDY (Rev. E. J.). — Love, 

Courtship, - and Marriage. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 31. tod. ___ 

HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

by* Crown Svo. doth, 6 s. each. 

Tho Lesser Evil. 

Mon, Woman, and Fate. 

A Butterfly: Her Frlonds and 
her Fortunes._ 

HARKINsTeTF.).—T he Schem¬ 
ers. Crown Svo, cloth. 61. 


MEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8v>. cl dh. 141JI top. 6 j. each. 

Confessions of a Journalist. 

The Endless Heritage. _ 

HECKETHORN (C. W.), Books 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, (xs. each. 

London Souvenirs. 

London Memories: Social, His¬ 
torical, and Topogra phical. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, xs. tod. each. 

Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 

Ivan do Blron. Crown Svo, cloth. 
31. Od .; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2*. 


HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 
Page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6 J. 

hI^NTyTg. a.), Novels by. 

Rujub, tho Juggler. Post Svo. cloth, 
M. tod. : illustrated board a. 2%. 

Colonel Thorndyko'a Secret. Small 
demy Svo. cloth, g»li cdg« a. 5 1 . 

Crown Kvo. cloth, 3 s. id each. 

Tho Queen's Cup. 

Dorothy a Double. 
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HERMAN (HENRY).—A Leading 

La dy. Po^t 8vo, cloth, 2<. 6.7, _ 

HERTZKA (Dr-, THEODOR).— 

Freeland: A Social Anticipation. 

Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. Crown 
Svo. cloth. __ 

ESSE-W ARTEQQ (CHE¬ 
VALIER ERN5T VON).— Tunis: 
The Land and the People. With 

22 Illustrations. Crown Svo cloth. bd. 


HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the 

Detective. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 «. 6 d. \ 
picture cloth, Hat back, zi.; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards 2 t. _ 

HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boants, 2 s. 

The Common Ancestor. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3 *. (>J. _ 


HOOK S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures. Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and brontispiece. 
Crown Svo cloth. 3*. _ - 


HINKSON (H. A.) f Novels by. 

Cr«'wn 8vo, cloth. 6t. each. 

Fan_FItzgeraid. 1 SIlk a nd St eel. 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).—The 

Lover's Creed. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, is. 


HORNE (R- HENCi 1ST).—Orion. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth. 7*. 

HORNIMAN (ROY). — Bellamy 

the Magn ificent, Crown Svo, cl., bs. 

HORNUNG (E. W.).—The Sha- 

_rtnw_oi_ihe Ron e. Crown 8vot clotb,6«. 

HUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Cam pbell. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.*. 6 d. 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. 3*. 6J. ; picture cloth, Hat back, 2s . 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 35. bd. 

The Wheeling Light. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top bs. _ 


HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

King Koko. A Magic Story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, u. net. 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By E. P. SHOLL, Sir H. MAXWELL, JOHN 
Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary Lovett 
Cameron, Justin H. McCarthy, Paul 
Lange, |. w. c.raiiam, J. H. Salter. 
Pikers Allen, S. J. Beckett, L. Rivers 
Vink, and C. F. Gordon Cummino. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL), 

Books by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6 d.; 
pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2 s. leather, 

gilt edges, ;u. net. — Another Edition, 
post Svo. cloth, xt. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table and The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table. InoncVol. Post 
hvo, half-cloth, a s. 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 

Work* In Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author. Portrait, and aoo 
Illustra'ions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. bd. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. With 
8S lllust*. Post Svo. half-cloth. 2 s. 


HOPKINS (T1GHE), Novels by. 

Fop Freedom. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 

— 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. bd. each. 

’Twlxt Love and Duty. 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carrioonna. 

Nell Haffendeu. With 8 illustrations 


HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 
by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. bd. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, a t. each ; 
cloth limp, u bd. each. 

The Professor’s Experiment. 

Nora Creina. _ 

Lady Verner's Flight. 

Lady Patty. 

The Red-House mystery. 

Peter's Wife. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

April's Lady. 

A Malden All Forlorn. 

The Three Graces. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. 
In Duran oe Vile. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. bd. each. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Coming of Chloe. I Lovloe . 

HUNT'S (LEIGH) Essays: A 

Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. 

Ed. by E, OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-cl. zs. 

HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. bd. each ; post 
8vo, Illustrated boards. 2j. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That Ot her Person. 

Mrs. Joliet. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. bd. 

HUTCHINSON (W. M.).—Hints 

on Colt-Breaking. With 25 IUustra- 

t lons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. bd. _ 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of 
M, Pasteur’s System. By Rknaud 
Suzor, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs ■ 

IDLER Illustrated Magazine 

(The). Edited by ROBERT Barr. bd. 
Monthly. Bound Volumes, $s. each *, 
{ Cases for pinding, u, brf. cagh. 
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IMPRESSIONS (The) of 

AUREOL E. Post Rvo. cloth ?»■ 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of 

Them Ci own Kvo, is. : cloth. * f 

I N M A N I H E R 15 E R T) and 
HARTLEY A3PUEN.—The Tear of 
Kalee. Crown Svo« cloth, gilt top. _ 

IN - ME MORI AM: Verse* lor every 

I)av. Selected by LfCY HmUY Snn l 
8v». cloth. 2s % Od. net ; Irath-.r. 3s M. net 


IjNN KEEPER'S 

(1 he) and 
Manual. By J 

Crown Kvo. cloth. 2i 


JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), 

Books bv. Cr Rvo. cloth. 3 ;.(*/. c.u h 
Finger-Ring Loro: H.stoncal. Lczcmu 
M 9 , and Anecdotal. With numerous 
Illustration*. 

Crown3 and Coronations. With 9* 
lilu>tratious. _ 

JONSON’S (BEN) Works With 

Notes ami Biographical Memoir by 
William tiii-'KORD. hdited by Colonel 
ClXMN^lbM. Three Vols , crown 8vo. 
cloth, OJ each. 


s HANDBOOK j^sePHUS. The Complete 

Licensed Victuallers ^ V orks of. 1 raiivlaled by Wii.mM 

WHI3IUN Containing * T he Aiit.^udic* 
of the Jews.' and * I he \Vars**l the J s - 
With *2 Illustration* and Maps Two 
Vols.. derm* dvo. haH*ctoth 12*. < .t. 


J W IV - 

f Rb\oK-L>AVlL>. 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 

Sonus of. Edited bv A. PkKcfcAAl 
GRAMS. post tvo. cloth. 2. td. 


KEMPT (ROBERT).—Pencil and 
p.ilctlc : Chapters on Art nnd 
Artists. P st aw. cloth. 


IRVINCi (Sir HENRY.. By Percy 

FliZGEHALD. With Portrait. Crown... . 

8vo.etott ej^jA.- -ri KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 

jAAlES(C.T.C.».-ARonianceof KLKSI ^ Hlkl , ol , s; Humorou. 

. » # _ id .. .. n <4 4 Pitit O. I . Ik • J..A ill.iefr'if it, i.lfflv 


the Queens Mounds. P*«t »vo. 
cloth l imp, is- ___ 

JAMESON (WILLI AM).—My 

Dead .Self. Post 8vo, cloth. as . _ 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).~ Dramatic 
Ploturcs . Cn »wn H v<», c loth.l t•- 

JEFFERIES (RICHARDi, by. 
Thft Qnen Air. Post 8vo. clotn, 21 . 0>1 

T ¥*ffi VfE. FINE PAPEK KuITION*. pol 

Rvo, cloth, gilt top. as. net ; leather, g 

Nature 3 near London. Crown 8vo. 

Edition. pott *vo. cloth. Riu fop. »t. «*«i • 

rams 

Sfi. Portrait. Crow n 8vo. cMh. 6 j. _ 

jENtflNOS (H. J-). Books by. 
Curiosities or Criticism. 1 o.t 8vo. 

Lord Tennyson. With Portrait. Post 

6vo, cloth, I*. Oti» _-— - 

ipuomE (JEROME K«)«—Stugc - 

Letters. Post 8vo. half-cloth.^ 


Letters. * - -- ~j- - - 

Household 0 ^Horticulture. With 

Illustrations.___—_ 

TeSSE (EDWARD). — Scenes 

J E wd Occupations of • Country Life. 

post 8vo. Cloth, Sis _ 

JOHNSTON (R.)--The Peril of 
J an Empire Crown 8vo. cloth. 6 s. 


Facts and Fictions: M timorous 
.Sketches. Pod 8vo. illustiutcd board* 
2 i. ; cloth, 2 i. fw /___ 

KINO (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post HVO. Illustrated U.arMs jj. 

«Tho Wearing of tho Croon. 
Passion's Biavo . I Loll Barry. 

A Drawn”Game. Crown Kvo cloth. 
yt. txJ ; post bv o. itluMr.Hed hoards. 2 <. 

KIPLINCi PRIMER (A). 1" 

tnc IhofiraphicaL and Critical Chapters, 
in Index* in, Ar. Klpi.nir* 

Writ'ties .11™ Bibliographies. By r. L. 
KXOWLSS. With Two Portraits. Crown 

Svo cloth. ___— 

K~Nf I (J H T (W I L L I A M and 

EDWARD-. -The Patient'* V.d. 
Mecum : How to Get Most Benelit 
from Medical Advice. Crown Mo. 

iloth.ls.Cc/__75VV- 

KNKiHTS (The) of the LION. 

N V-diicd by the >UHyu«>s ol Ix-kne 
C rown 8% o, doth Os ____— 

LAMBERT (CJEOROE). - Tho 

L President of Boravla. Crown 8v„ 

cloth. 3« _ _ --—~ 

LAAU5*sTCH ARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verve. lncl«o.n K 
•poetry for Children ' and • Print* 

Edited by R II. Slimur-nn. With a 
Pori rails Jnd Facsimile of the Essay on 
p„,.i pig • Crown 8vo, clolh. 1*. or*- 
Th. E.iay. or Ella. Po.< Svo. bale- 

T Ittlo EssAVi 5 SVctche* and Character* 

M bV cSSS LAMU. .elected Iron, hi. 

Ix tier* by Pkkcy FlTZGkkALD. lost 

Tl. 8 .'D»mi‘tlo'E...y. or Charla. 
Lamb. With Intfoductlon ^nd N >U4 
bv ™andkr Matt news, andMcel-pUle 
Poitrait. Fear 8vn. !.nlf cloth. 2. ^ 
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LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 

—Citation and Examination of 
William Shakespeare, &C. t before 
Sir 1 homas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing. 
JOth .September, 1582 ; and A Confor- 
ence of Master Edmund 
Spenser with the L;uiof Essex, touch¬ 
ing the state of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8 to, 
half-Koxbnrgh c, 2s. 6 d. 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—The Thousand and One Nights, 

commonly called in England The 
Arabian Nights* Entertain¬ 
ments. Translated from the Arabic 
and illustrated by many hundred Engrav¬ 
ings from Designs by HARVP.Y. Edited 
by Edward Stanley Poole. With 
Preface by Stanley Lane - Poole. 
Three Vol s., demy 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6 d. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post Svo, 
half-cloth, 2s. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 2 s. M. 

Humour of tho Law: Forensic 
_Anecdot es. Post 8vo, cloth, 2$ . _ 

LEHMANN (R. C.). — Harry 

Fludycr at Cambridge, and Conver¬ 
sational Hints for Young Shooters. 

_Cr own 8vo, 1 s. ; cloth, is. 6 J. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.).—Carols of 

_ Cockayne. Crown Svo, buckram, $ f. 

LELAND (C. G.).—A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing. With Dia¬ 
grams. Crown Svo, cloth, 5*. 


LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 

Aladame 5ans-G6nc. Translated by 
John dk Villikrs. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3 J. hrf. ; illustrated boards, xx, 

LEYS (JOHN K.) f Novels by. 

The Lindsays. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 

A Soro Temptation. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Os. 


LINTON (E. LYNN). Works by. 

An Octavo of Friends. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 3*. 6 d. _ 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3*. bd. each ; post 8vo, illus¬ 
trated boards, zs. each. 

Patricia Kemball. J lone. 

Tho Atonement of Loam Dundai. 
Tho World Well Lost. With 12 

Illustrations. 

Tho Ono Too Many. 

Under whloh Lord ? With 12 Illusts. 
‘My Love.’ | Sowing tho Wind. 
Paston Carew. I Duloio Evorton. 
With a Silken Thread. 

Tho Rebel of tho Fam ily. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 2 s. bd. each. 

Witch Stories. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Freeshootlng: Extracts from Mrs. Lynx 
Linton s Works, 


LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 

in Marble. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3 s. bd. 

LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3 j. 6 d. each. 

Rhoda Roberts. 

The Jaco bite. _ 

Crown 8v*>. cloth. e>c. each. 

Judah Pyccroft, Puritan. 

The Story of Leah. 


LOWE (CHARLES). — Our 

Greatest Living Soldiers. With 8 
Portraits. Crown Svo. cloth. 31. bd. 

LUCY (HENRY W.).—Gideon 

Fleyce. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6 d .; post 
8vo, Illustrated boards. 2 s. _ 

AlcCARTHY (JUSTIN), Books by. 

The Reign of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols. demy 8vo, cloth. i2r. each. 

A History of the Four Georgos 
and of William the Fourth. 

By Justin McCarthy and Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. Four Vols., deiny 
8vo. cloth. I2j. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election ol 18S0. Ln.RARY 
Edition. Four Vols.. demy Svo. cloth, 
i2j. each.—Also a Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 6r. each. 
—And the Iudilkk Edition, with an 
Appendix ot Events to the end of 1SS6, 
In t Vols., demv 8vo. cloth. 7». bd. each. 
A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. V., from is 3 o to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12*.: crown Svo, cloth, bs. 
A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. VI., from the Diainondjubltce, 1807 
to the Accession of King Edward VII. 
Demy Svo, cloth. 1 is. {Shortly. 

X. Short History of Our Own 
Times. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.— Also a 
Popular Edition, post Svo. cloth limp, 
2s.6d. : and the Cheap EDITION, medium 
8vo, bd. 

Reminiscences. With a Portrait. Two 
Vol*.. demy Svo, cloth. 2**. 

The Story of on Irishman. Demy 
8vo, cloth , iax. _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. bd. each ; post 8 to, plct. 

boards, ar. each ; cloth limp, zs. bd. each. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. . 

A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Roohford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With xa Illusts. 
Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 
The Comet of a Season. 

Mold of Athens. With xa Illustrations. 
Camlola. 

Red Diam onds. | The R iddle Ring. 

_ £r own 8vo - doth, 3 s. bd. each. 

The Thre e Disgraces. | Mononia. 

Honourable.* By Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell praku. 
Crown Syo, cloth, 6*. 
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McCarthy (J. H.), Works by. 

Tho French Revolution. (Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, 1789*91.) Four VoU.. 
demySvo. cloth, 12 s. each. 

An Outline of tho History of 
Ireland. Crown Svo. ir. -.cloth. if. Li. 
Ireland Since tho Union—1793- 
1886- Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

Hafiz In London. 6vo. gold cloth. 31. 6 d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Svo. 
Is. : cloth, u. ot. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo.u. 
Dolly : A Sketch. Crown Svo. I*. 

Lily Loss. Crown Svo. if. ; cloth, is. (yd. 
A London Legend. Cr Svo, cloth. 3 «Ai. 
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MACCOLL (HUGH), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

Post 8 vo. illustrated hoards Zf. 

Ednor Whitlock . Crown 8vo, cloth. 65 

MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

Qunkrr Cousins. P ost Svo . boaids.2i. 

MacDONaUd (Dr. OEORGE), 

Hooks bv. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i 6 mo. cloth, gilt, in case. 2li.; 
or separately, Grolicr cloth, zs.Od. each. 

Vol. I. Within and Without —The 
Hidden Life. 

II. Tiie Disciple — Tup. Go 9 Pel 
Women—Hook of Sonnets— 
Organ Songs. 

Violin Songs—Songs ok the 
DAYS AND NlOHTS—A BOOK 

of Dreams— Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 
Parables — Ballads — Scotch 
Songs. 

& VI. PlIANTASTES. 

Tiie Portent. 

the Light Princess —The 
Giants Hr art—Shadows. 

IX. Cross Purposes—Tmk Golden 
Ket—The Cakasotn—Little 
Daylight. 

X. The Cruel Painter—The Wow 

” vf Hi wen—T i ik Castle—The 

Broken Swords—Tiie Okay 
Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. 

Pootlcal Work* of aeorgo Mac¬ 
Donald. Two VoU., crown Svo. 

A Threefold Corel. Edited by Gkorce 
MaUJonaLO. Post Svo cloth. 5 a- 

Phan tastes. With a 5, b > 

| Bell Crown 8 vo # cloth, $s. Od. 
Heathorand Snow. CrownSro.cloth. 

1«. Ot .; post Svo. illii.trated board*, a*. 
LUlth. Crown Hvo, cloth, O s. __- 

viacgregor (r° n ert).— 

Pastimes *nd Players: Note* on 

Popular G ame*. Post «*>. doth. zs.Od 


II! 


IV, 

V 

VII 

kill. 


KACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown ovo, cloth. Os. each. 

x Blow over tho Heart 
Tho Myatory of Lincoln * Inn. 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).—Inter¬ 

ludes a n d Und e rtones. Cr.8vo.cloth.hr. 

MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

O'SHEA - Brave Men in Action: 

Stories of the British Flay:. With 8 ll!u>- 
trations by STANLEY I-. WOOD. Small 
derm* Svo. cl oth. gilt edge* 5c._ 

MACKENZIE (W. A.).—The 

Drc xcl Dream. Crown Svo, cloth. 

MACLISE Portrait Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters : 
85 Portraits by Danii l Maclisk ; 
with Memoirs. Biographical. Critical, 
and BibliograpHlcal. bv Wim.iau Batl.s 
B.A. Crown Pvo. cloth, y Oi. _ 

MACQUOID (A\rs.), Works by, 

illustrated by T. R. Mac^UOID. Square 
Svo. cloth, 6r. each. 

In tho Ardonneo. With 50 Illustrations. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor¬ 
mandy and Brittany, 34 Hiusts 
Through Normandy. With 92 I busts. 
A bouc Yorkshire. With u st *- _ 

MAGICIAN’S Own Book, The: 

Performances with »?,». Xc * 

Kd.tcd by W. H Cremf.r. With jco 
I llustration*. Crown 9 vo. cloth, as. Od. 

MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. By T. C. 11 F.rvvoRTH. 
With 10 lll inl*. Cr. 8vo, u-: cloth, n.M. 

MAGN A CHARTA: A Facsimile of 
the Oripinn! in the British Museum, 3 lect 
by 2 feet, with Amis and Seals emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. $r. 

MALLOCK (W. IL). Works by. 

Tho Now Republic. Rost Svo, cloth, 

\%.ivt ; illustrated boards, xt. 

Tho Now Paul and Virginia. Post 

bVO, Clot h. 2f. (xt. _ 

Poems. Small 4b\ parchment, 8f. 

1 b Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
c loth. Os. _,__ 

MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d’Arthurs Selections from the 
bloilc* ol King Arthur and the Knight* 
ni the Round Table. bditrd by B. 
M. RaNKINO. Po»l Svo, cloth, 2 t. _ 

MAROUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR!, Novel* by. 

Tho DJsastor. Translated by F. UF. . 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3f <*i. 

Tho Communo. Translated by F. LKW 
and It B. DOUCU Crown 8 vo.cloth # 6r . 

MARLOWE’S Works' including 
his Translation*- Edited wil h N»tcs bv 
Col. Cunnin gham. Cr. fivo. cl oth.j^U/. 

MA RSH (RICHARD).—A 

M \, W .nerol Men. Cr .Svo. 

MASON (FINCH). — Annals of 

the Horse-Shoe Club. With 5 Wus- 
1 (Alton*. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ol. 
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CHA TTO £r> WIN DUS, PUBLISHERS , 


MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. Or, Svo, cloth. 35 6 d. 

MASTERMAN (J.).—Half - a - 

dozen Daughters. Post Svo, illus¬ 
trated boards, 2s. ___ 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).—A 

Secret of the Sea. Post Svo, illus- 
tra ted hoards, zs. ; clot h, _ 

MAX O’RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 64 . each. 

Her Royal Higlinoas Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 

Rambles in Womanland. 


MERIVALE (HERMAN).—Bar, 

.Stage, and Platform: Memories. 
With Portrait. Crown ftvo, clo>h, 6y. 

MEADE (L. T.) f Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3 s. 64 .; post Svo, illust. boards, zs. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3c. 64 . each. 

The Voice of the Charmer. 

In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Humsey’a Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Ishmael. 

An Adventuress. 

The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Way. 

Crown Rvo, cloth, 6c. each. 

This Troublesome World. 
Rosebury. 

MERRICK "(LEON.), Novels by. 

The Man who was Good. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. 64 . each. 

This Stage of Fools. 

C ynth ia._ 

MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK). 

—Physiology for the Young: or. 
The house of Life. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, at. 64 . 

MILTON (J. L.).—The Bath In 

Diseases of the Skin. Post Svo, n.; 
cloth, 15. 6 d. 


MINTO (WM.).-Was She Good 

or Bad? Crown Svo, cloth, is. 64 . 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

The Lone Star Rush. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations by Normas H. Hardy. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 35. 6 d. 


Crown Rvo, cloth, 65. each. 

Only a Nigger. 

The Belfort, of Culben. 


Crown Rvo, picture cloth, Hat backs, aj. each. 

Plotters of Paris. 

The Tomplo of Doath. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 


A1ITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. \s. 64 . each. 

The Gun-Runner. With Frontispiece, 
Renshaw Fanning's Quest. With 
Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Wood. 

Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 64 . each ; picture cloth, 
flat backs, it. each. 

The Luok of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 illus¬ 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Ha vlland's Chum. Cr. Svo. cloth, fis . 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt Rectory, Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3i. 64 . ; post Svo, illust. boards . 2s. 

MONCR1EFF (W. D. SCOTT^). 

—The Abdication: An Historical 
Drama. With 7 Etchings Imperial 
4to, buckram, 21s. 

AIONTAGU (IRVING).—Things 

I Have Seen In War. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth. 6.». 

MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 

The Epicurean; and Alciphron, 

Post Rvo, half-cloth, zs. 

Prose and Verse: including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron. Edited by R. H. Shepherd. 
With Portrait Crown Svo, cloth. 7*. 64 . 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. u/. 
each: post Svo. Illustrated boards, 25, each. 

A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 
Val Strange. I Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 

A Model Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Cynlo Fortune. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin s Little Girl. 

Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capful o' Nalls. 

Crown 8vn cloth. 35. bj. each. 

This Little World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Yorso. 

Y.C.J A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 
Making of a Novelist. With Portrait. 
My Contemporaries in Fiction. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. each. 

Despair’s Last Journey. 

Yerona's Father. 


His Own Ghost. Crown Svo, doth, 
3*. <vf.; plciure doth. Hat back, 2j. 
Joseph's Coat. Popular Edition, 

medium Svo, OJ. 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HENkY MERMAN. Novels by. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. <\ 1 . each ; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards is. each. 

Ono Traveller Returns, 

The Bishops* Bible. 

Paul Jones* s Allas. With Illustrations 
by A. FoKENTU i: and G. NlCOl.KT. 

MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post Rvo, cloth. 2\. tjtl, each. 

A Game of BlufT. 

A Song of Sixpence. 

Morris Rev w. mgredith, 

B. A.). — British Violin - Makers. 
Classical and Modern. With numuou* 
Portraits, I (lustration* and Facsimiles of 
Lapels. Demy 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6 J, pet 

MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 

Paris of To-Day. With ic/j lilustra 
tionsby Edouard Cucuel. Smalldcmy 
$vo, cloth. 6j __ 

MUDDOCK (jrE.). Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6./. each. 

Basllo the Jester. 

Young Lochinvar. 

The Golden Idol._ 

Post 8vn, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

post 8m, illust.: cloth. 2 < t ( 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L 
Wood. Crown 8vo, doth, 3 *- bJ- • picture 
cloth, fi.it hack 2r. __ 

MYnFIRST^OOIC By Walter 

Besant, James Pays, W. Clark Rus¬ 
sell Grant Allen.. 1 I\i.l Caine 
George H. Sims. Kudyard Kipling, 
A. Conan Doyle. M. K. Bkaddon. 
F. W. Robinson. H. Rider Haggard, 
r. M. Ballanty.se, I. Xangwill, 
MORLET ROBERT*. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Marik Corelli. J. K. Jerome, John 
Strange Winter. Bret IIaktk. *Q. 
Robert Buchanan, and H. L. Steven¬ 
son. With Prefatory Story by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and iK; Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. art linen, ys. <*i. _ _ _ 

InTSBETTRUME), Books by. 

«B &11 Up/ Crown 8vo, doth, 3 s. 6J.; 
po^t 8vo. illustrated boards, 21. 

Dr. Bernard St. Yincont. Post 8vo. 

illustrated boards, is . _ 

Lessons In Art. With 21 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, clot h, a*. M . _ 

NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic : 

A Romance. Translated by Elizabeth 
Lee. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, gilt ton, *>*. 

NORRIS <W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, j». OJ. each ; post 8vo, 
Uluvtmtcd boards, it. each. 

Balnt Ann’s. 

Billy Bo 1 lew._ 

Ulia Wootworth'a Idea. Crown 8vn. 
cloth, 3». OJ. 
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OH NET (GEORGES). Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, it. each. 

Doctor Rameau. | A Laat Love. 

A Weird Gift. Crown Kvo, cloth. 35.GJ ; 
post 8VO, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6«/. each. 

Love's Depths. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Money-Maker. Translated bv 
_ F Rom WILL. Ct'OV n 8v.> doth, fu, 

OlFpHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Po«t 8vo. illustrated hoards. 2>. each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 

Whitcladlos. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and 
HfcNKY WOODS, 31. 6J.; post 8vo. pic¬ 
ture boards. 2 j. 

The Sorcer ess. Crown Kv™ cloth. y < > . 

ORROCK (James), Painter, Con- 

nolsscur. Collector. By Byron 
Webber. Illustrated with nearly 100 
Photogravure Plates and a number of 
Drawings in half-tone. Two Vol*». small 
folio, buckram gilt, 10 guineas net. 

OSHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), 

Poems by. 

Muslo and Moonlight. Fc ap. 8vo. 
doth. 71. Ocf. 

Lays of France . Cr, 8vo, cloth, toe f\t 

OUIDA, Novels by. Crown 8v<>, 

cloth 3 s. 6 J. each ; post Svo. ill usti a U-d 
boards. is. each. 

Tricotrin. A Dog of Flanders. 
Ruftlno. Cecil Castlomainc's 
Othmar. Cage. 

Frescoes. Princess Napraxlno. 
Wanda. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. Under Two Flags. 
Paacarel. Folio-Far! no. 

Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. A Village Commune. 
Puok. In a Wlntor City. 

Jdalia. Santa Barbara. 

Blmbl. In Maremma. 

Blgnou Strathmore. 

Frfondihlp. Plplstrello. 

Oulldcroy. Two OfTendors. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo. 6J. each. 

Under Two Flags. Moths. 
Held in Bondage. Puck. 

Strathmore. Tricotrin. 

Syrlin. Crown Svo, doth, 31. G/. ; po*t 
8vo. picture doth, flat back, 21. ; illus¬ 
trator! boards, 2r. 

Two Llttlo Wooden Shoes. Largs 

Type Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. net; 
leather, ii. 6J. net. 

The Waters of Edora. Crown Svo, 
cloth, jr. <W.: Picture cloth, flat back, 2 j. 
Wisdom. Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY 
Morris. Post 8vo, cloth, $1 .— Cheap 
Edition, Illustrated boards, 7 u 


IS CHATTO & IVINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 

band , Fcap.,Svo, 15.: cloth. is.M. 

PALMER©|\V. T.) f Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis., 65. each. 

Lake Country Rambles. 

In Lak eland Dells and Fells._ 

PANDURANG HAR 1; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir BartlE FRERE. Post 8vo f illus¬ 
trated hoards, 2t._ 

PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 

Catalogue of the, for 1905. (Twenty- 
seventh Year.) With over 300 Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, 3$. [Prtfuxrin^ 

PASCAL’S Provincial Letters. 

With Introduction and Notes by T. 
M'CRIK, D.D. Post 8vo t h alf-cloth, 2 t._| 

PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown 8 vo. 35. td. each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards. 2?. each. 

Lost Sir Masoingberd. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

A County Family. 

Loss Black than We're Palntod. 
By Proxy. | For Cash Only. 
High Hplrlts. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 12 Illusts. 
The Family Scapegrace* 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Talk of the Town.. 12 Illusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbrldgo. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient._ 

Post Svo, Illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon’s Year. I Cecil's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. ( At Her Meroy. 
Some Private Views. 

Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 

A Marine Residence. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. | What Ho Cost Her. 
Fallen Fortunes. 

Kit: A Memory. | Under One Roof. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. <*/.; 
picture cloth, flat back, 2 s. 

Notes from the * News.' Crown 8vo, 
cloth. \s.Od. 

Walter's Ward. Popular Edition, 

medium 8vo, 6 d. 


PASTON LETTERS (The) f 1423- 

1509. Edited, with Introduction ancf 
Notes, by James Gairdxer. Six Vols^ 
square demy 8vo, arl linen, gilt top, 
125. 6 d. net per relume, or £3 15}. the set. 
(Sold only in sets.)_ 

PATERNOSTER (Q. SIDNEY). 

—The Motor Pirate. With 12 Illusts. 

byC. R. Sykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. 

PAUL(MARGARET A.).—Gentle 

and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.6c/.; 
_post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6 d. 

PENNELL - ELMHIRST (Cap- 

tain E.).—The Best of the Fun. 

With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. 
Giles, and 48 others by J. Sturgess and 
G, D. Giles, Medium 8vo, cloth. 165. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 

LEY), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 

2j. 6 d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations bv G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de 

Society. Selected by H.C. Pennell. 

PENNY (F. E.)_The Sanynsl. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 65. _ 

PHELPS (E. S.), Books by. 

Beyond the Gates. Post 8vo, cl., is. td. 
Jack tho Fisherman. Illustrated by 
C. \V. Heed. Crown 8vo, cloth, n, 6 d. 

PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, zs. 6 d. 

PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 55. each. 

Famous Violinists and Fine 
Violin.. 

The Confessions of a Violinist. 
Voice and Violin. 

PILKINQtON (L. L.).—Mallen- 

der’s Mistake. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 

Blanche (j. r.j, works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms. With 
6 Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7 s. td. 

Bongs and Poems. Edited by Mrs. 

M ACKARNESS. Crown 8vo, clolh, 6s. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives of Ulus- 

trlous Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and \V. LANG HORNE, and Por¬ 
traits. Two Vo!*„ 8vo, half-cloth, xos.Od. 

POE’S (EDQAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works; Poems, .Stories, Essays. 

With an Introduction by Charles 
Raudelairk. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

POLLOCK(W. H.).—The Charm; 
and Other Drawing-Room Play*. 

By Sir Walter Besakt and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 
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PRAED (Mr s. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post Svo. illu^. boards, 2 j. ea 

Tho Homanco of a Station. 

The Soul or Countess Adrian. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. t*l. each : post Svo 
illustrated boards. 2/. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker, 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Trcgasklss. With S Illustrations. 

Crown 6vo, cloth. 5 s. 6 J. each. 

Nulma. | Madamo Izan. 

As a Watch In tho Nighc.' 

PRICE (E. C.). — Valentina. 

_ Crown Svo. cloth , u. <W. 

P RINCE 55 0 LG A.-Ra dna. 

Crown Svo . cloth. 6/. 

P R OCTOR (RICH - \RD A.), 

Works by. Crown Svo. cloth, 6?. each. 

Easy Star Lessons. Willi Star Maps 
/or every N'ifht in the Year. 

Familiar Scicnco Studios. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. 
The Universe of Suns. 


Saturn and Its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, lot. 
Flowers of tho Sky. With 55 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6<f. 

Wages and Wants of 6olenco 
Workers. Crown 8vo, is. 6 J. 

PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 

Maxwell’s Affections. Crown Svo, 
cl., 3/. tj.; post Svo, illu5t. boards, zs. 

RAMBOSSON (J.). — Popular 

Astronomy. Translated by C. 11 . 
Pitman, with 10 Coloured Plates and 
63 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6 d. 

RANDOLPH (Col. a.).—Aunt 

Abigail Dykes. Cr. Svo, doth, 7 s. 6 J. 

RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

els by. Crown Svo, clolfi, 3 s. Gd. each. 

The Man who Lost his Past. With 
50 illustration* by Tom Browne, R.I. 

The Bayswater Miracle. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6j. each. 

The King's Counsel. 

6eml-8oclecy. 

There and Back. 

RIDDELL (Alri.). Novels by. 

A Rich Man*. Daughter. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 3j. 6J, 

Weird Storlos. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
ys.bd. ; oost Svo, picture boards, zs. 

Post Svo, Illustrated boards, ar.each. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Tho Mystery In Palace Cardona. 
Fairy water. | Idle Tales. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Nun's Curse. 
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READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected LlPR \ry Edition, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown Svo. cloth, \s (>/ each. 

1. Pe^ Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

2 . Hard Cash. 

3. The Cloister and tho Hearth. 
With .« Preface bv S r Walter Hes«nt. 

4. ‘It Is Novor Too Late fo Mend.’ 
5 The Course of True Love Ncvor 

Did Run Smooch ; and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

6 . The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; Tho Wandering Heir. 
7 Love Mo Little, Love Me Long, 
s. Tho Double Marriage. 

«>. Griffith Gaunt. 

10. Foul Play. 

11. Pus Yourself in Hia Place, 
ix A Terrible Temptation. 

13- A Simpleton. 

14* A Woman-Hater. 

15. Tho Jilt: and Good Stories of Man 

and other Animals. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17- Kcadlana; and Bible Characters. 


Id Twcnty-onc Volumes, post 8 to. Illustrated 
boards, zs. each. 

Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

* It Is Never Too Lato to Mend.' 
Tho Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; James Lambert. 
Love Mo Little, Love Mo Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and tho Hearth. 

Hard Cash. I Re&dlana. 

Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt, 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Tho Wandering Hoir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Blngiehoart and Doubleface* 

Good Stories of Man, 8c. 

The Jilt; and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Largr Typx, Fix* Paver Editions. Pott 
Svo, clotb, gilt top, zs. net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, 31. net each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

•It Is Never Too Lato to Mend. 9 


Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6 J. each. 

Tho Cloloter and tho Hearth. 

• It is Never Too Lato to Mend. 9 
Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 


Fcap. 8vo, half-Koxburghe. zs. 6J. ench.; cloth, 
1 j . net «a. ; leather, gilt top, ix.GJ. net c.i. 

Christie Johnstone. With FmtiUs. 
Peg Woffington. 
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READERS (CHARLES) Novels— 

(ontinutd. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Type 
Edition, polt Svo, cloih, is. net; leather, 
is. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Eniiio.s dk Luxe, with 16 Photogravure 
and 84 half-tone Illustrations by Matt 
B. Hewerdikk. Small 4to, cloth, 64. net. 
—Also in Four Vols., post 8 vo, with 
Frontispieces, buckram, gilt top, 6 s. the 
set. 

Bible Characters. Fcap Svo. is. 
Selections from the Works of 
Chokies Roado. Edited by Mrs. A 
1 10 A o Post 8vo, cloth, 2f. 6t/, 

R1MA1E R (ALFRED), Works by. 

Square 8vo, cloth, tt. Ul. each. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow 

With 52 Illustration*. 

About England with Dickens. 

With 58 Illustrations, _ 

RIVES (AM E LIE), Stories by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 3 s. 6d. each. 

Barbara Bering. 

Meriel: A Love Story. 

ROBINSON (F W.), Novels by. 
Women aro Strange. I'ost 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2t. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 31. 6 d .; post Svo, illust. bd*., 2 s. 
The Woman In the Dark. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 3*. (ai. ; post Svo. Illust. bds., is. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), Works by^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Gj.cach, 

The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets' Beasts. 

Poets' Reptiles, Fishes, Insects. 

ROLFE (FR.). — Hadrian the 

Seventh. Crown Svo, cloth. Os. 

ROLL OF - BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: A List of Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 5*. 

ROSENtiARTEN(A.).—A Hand- 

book of Architectural Styles. Trans¬ 
lated by \V. COLLETT-S.XNIIARS. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth. ^s. 6 d. 

ROSS (ALBERT).—A Sugar 

Princess. Crown Svo. cloth. 3 s. 6 d. 

ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). 

8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6.1. each. 

Puniana : or. Thoughts Wise and Other¬ 
wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c., with 
numerbus Illustrations. 

More Puniana. With numerous Illusts. 

RUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by. 

Sehoola and Soholars. Post 8vo, 
cloih. is. 6 t 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3t. 0 j. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 «. each. 

Overdue. | Wrong Bide Out. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. Od. each u post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2 s. each : cloth, 2$. 6 d. each. 
Round the Galley-Flro. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k’slo Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock; 

The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.' 
Tho Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
Tho Tale of tho Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

The Good Ship 4 Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He tho Man? | Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 

The Last Entry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. Od. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

Tho Death Ship. 

The Ship: Her Story. With 50 Illustra¬ 
tions by H. C. Shippings Weight. 
Smiill 4to. cloth. Os. 

The 4 Protty Polly.' With 12 Illustra¬ 
tions by G. E. Robertson. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, fill edges. $*. 

The Convict Shi*,. Popular Edition, 
medium 8vo, Od. 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Post 8vo v 
ill us. b *nrdv 2s. ; pict. cloth. Hat back. 21. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3*. Od .; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


RUSSELL (HERBERT).—True 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. Od. 


RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Out-of-door Life. By E. W. L. 
Davies. With Illustrations coloured by 
hand. Ryyal Svo, cloth, lOs. net. 


SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. bd. each ; po»t 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each. 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by Oi.ivkk Wendkll Holmes. 

The Junior Doan. 

Orchard Damcrol. 

The Master of St. Benedict's* 

In the Face of the World. 

To H 1 b Own Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

The Wooing of May. 

Fortune’s Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 

Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

Mary Unwin. With s Illustration*. 
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SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

Levantine Family. Ci. 6vo, cl_. jj. 


ST. MARTIN S LIBRARY, The. 

Pott bvo. cloth. gilt top, 21. net each . 
leather, gilt edge*. .V- ncl 
London. Bv sir Walter Besaxt 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Bv S*r Walter Bksant. 

Ylrglnlbus Puerlsque. By Robert 
Lolls Stevenson. 

Mon and Books. Bv R. L Stfvexson. 

Memories and Portraits. B> 

ROBERT 1.0 IS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. By Robert 
Lot IS STEVENSON. 

The Pocket R. L. S. 

The Life of tho Fields. By Richard 
Jefferies. 

The Opon Air. By Richard Jefferies 
Walton and Cottons Complete 
Angler. 

Sketches. By Mark Twais. 

Under tho Greenwood Tree. By 

Tiiomas !Iapdv v 

Tho Cloister and the Hearth. By 

CHARLES !<• ADE. f 

•It la Never Too Late to Mend. 

Bv Charles Blade. 

The Deemster. Bv Hall Caine. 

Tho Woman in White. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. 
Tho Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Iaf.i oe. With 
Ckciksiiank s Illustration*. _ 

The Autocrat of tho Breakfast 
Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
W ith Illustration* by J. O. Th omson. 

SALA (Cl. A.).— Gaslight and 

Daylight. Post Sro, Illustra ted boards, a<. 

SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 

By Ex-Chlcf-Inspcctor CAVANAGII. Post 
ftvo. illustrated boa rds 2t.; cloth, it. t J. 

SEC RETOUT, The: One Thousand 
Trick* with Cards; with Enierlaimnj; 
Kxperiments in Drawlnfi-foom or 

• White* Magic. By W. rf! Ckkmf.R. 

With 300 IllufU. Crown Mo, clolh.^r. OJ. 

SEQUIN (L- G.), Works by. 

The Country of tho Passion 
Play (Obcrammorgaui and the 

Highland* of Bavaria. With Map and 
T7 Illustration*. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3if. <*i. 

Wn.1 ko In Algiers. With Two Maps 
W .ir>d 16 Illustration *. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6r. 

SENIOR (WM.)« —By Sheam 

and Sen. Post 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6 d. _ 


SERJEANT (ADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, yt. (* 1 . each. 

Th ^!“ ,ni! El " a '" th - C 1 


SEYMOUR (CYRIL). — The 

Magic of To-Morrow. Crown Svo, 

cloth, O s. 


SHAKESPEARE the Boy: Home 

and School Life. and Sports, 

Manner*, Customs, and Folk lore of the 
Time. By W. J KoLFE. With 42 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown «vo, cloth, 3*. 6 J. 


SHARP (WILLIAM).—Children 

ot To-morrow. Crown Svo % cl"tli. *•». 


SHELLEY’S (PERCY B.) 

Complete Works In Veric and Prose. 

Edited by R HKkNE SlIKPHiiRO. Five 
Vi)K„ crown Rvo, cloth, 3». f *1 each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vol*. : 

Vol. 1 Introduction: Posthumous Frag¬ 
ments of Margaret Nicholson; Shcbcy’* 
Correspondence with Stockdalc ; W andenng 
Jew: Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rcsalind an l 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais 
Vol. II. Imiuii and Cylhna: Fhc Ccnc. ; 
Julian and Maddalo : Swclhoot the T>rant ; 
The Witch ol A las ; Epipsycludmn : Hella*. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Piece*. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols.: 

Vol. 1 . Zastrozxi and St. Irvync; the 
Dublin and Mai low Pamphlet* : A Refu¬ 
tation of Deism ; letters to Lel^h Hunt, and 
Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II Essays: Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, edited bv Mrs. 
SHELLEY. With a Biography, and Index. 

SHERARD (R. H.).—Rogue*. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, If. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY) Complete Works. 
Including Jii.ima, Prose and Poetry, 
Translation*. Speeches ; and a Memoir. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. <yi. 

Tho Rivals. Tho School for Scan¬ 
dal &c. Post HVO. half-cimh. 21 
Sheridan's Comedies: Th ® RI X, al .* 
and Tho School for Scandal. 

Edited by Bkaxdkk M a rrilKWS. Wdh 
Illustrations. Demy8vo.buckram, laj.Cuf 


SHIEL (M. P.). Novels by. 

purple Cloud. Cr. 8 vn cloth. Ji. u/. 

Unto tho Third Generation. Cr.Svo. 
cloth. 6i. 


SIDNEY’S (Sir PHILIP) Com¬ 
plete Poetical Work®. With I’or- 
trait. Edited by the Rev. A. B. GKOSAR r. 
Three Vol*..crown 8 vo, cloth, $u<xi. each, 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 

eluding Anecdotes ol Famous Tavern* 
and Remarkable Character*. By Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden IIoit&n. 
With Frontispiece and 91 Illustration*. 
Crown 8vo, c*oth. 
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SIAIS (GEORGE R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth 
limp. 2j. 6d. each. 

Tho Ring o* Belts. 

Tlnklotop’s Crime. | Zeph. 

Dramas of Life. With 6c Illustrations. 
My Two Wives. I Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scones from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments. 

SA1ITH (J. MOYR), Works by. 

Tho Prince or Argolis. With 130 

Illustrations. Post 8v«>, cloth. 35. M. 

The Wooing of tho Water Witch. 

With Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth. 6r. 

SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 

by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of G. H. 
Sn'azelle, and 65 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 3 s. 6 d. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each ; cloth, 

it f'd. each. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Dagonot Ditties. 

Young Mrs. Caudle. 

Tho Life Y/e Live. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2 s. each ; cloth 2 s. 6 d m each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Dagonet Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. each. 

Once upon a Christmas Time. 

With 8 Illustrations by CHAS.GREKN, R.I. 
In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without tho Limelight. 

Tho Small-part Lady. 

Blographs of Babylon. 

Among My Autographs. With 70 
facsimiles. 

Picture cloth, Hat back, 2s. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

In London s Heart. 

How tho Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, is. 
Dagonot Dramas. Crown Svo, is. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 
Hvo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. ; post 8vo, illnst. boards, 
2*.; cloth limp, 2 s. 6d. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

Svo, u.: cloth, is. 6c/. 

SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 

Songs of Adieu. Small .jto, Jap. 

vellum, 6 s. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

Tho Mysteries of Heron Dyke: 

By Dovlous Ways. 

Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mys¬ 
tery. 1 The Golden Hoop. 

Back to Life. 

The Loudwater Tragedy. 

Burgo s Romance. 

Quittance In Full. 

A Husband from the Sea. 

Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6 d. each. 

A Barren Title. 

Wife or No Wife. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, jj. 6 d. each. 

The Grey Monk; 

Tho Master of Trenanao. 

A Minion of tho Moon. 

Her Ladyship. 

The Secret or Wyvern Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 

Tho Web of Pate. 

The Strange Experiences of Mr. 

Vorschoyle. 

As It was Written. 

Stepping Blindfold: Cr.8vo, cloth. 6 s. 

SINCLAIR (UPTON). — Prince 

Hagen. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6 d. 

SPENSER for Children. By M. H. 

Towry. With Coloured Illustrations by 
W. J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

SISTER DORA. By M. Lonsdale. 

Demy Svo, 4 d. : cloth, 6 d. 

SPETTIGUE (H. H.). — The 

Heritage of Eve* Cr. Svo, cloth, 61. 

SKETCHLEY (ARTHUR).—A 

Match la the Dark. Post 8vo, Illus¬ 
trated boards, 2 s. 

SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE).—An 

Industrious Chevalier. Cr. 8vo, 61. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Ety- 

moiogical, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and 1 . Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. bd. 
Carlton Priors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SMART (HAWLEY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. each ; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each. 

Beatrice and Benedick. 

Long Odds. 

Without Love or Licence. 

The Master of Rathkelly. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. each. 

Tho Outsider. | A Racing Rubber. 

The Plunger. Post Svo, picture bds., 3 s. 

STAG-HUNTING with the 

* Devon & Somerset.* By P. Evkred. 
With 70 lllusts. Cr. 4to. cloth, i6i. net. 

STANLEY (WINIFRED). —A 

Plash of tho Will. Cr.Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Blrthdsy Book. Pott 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

STEDMAN (E. C.).—Victorian 

Poets. Crown Svo, cioth, gs. 
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STEPHENS (RI CCA R DO).—The 

Cruciform Mark Cr. Svo, cl.. 3 *- 6/. 


STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Philip Win wood: The Domestic H s 
tory of an American Captain in the Wat 
_ of Independence. Cr, Svo cloth. 3?. £%/. 

STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQEu 

—The Afghun Knife. PostSvo,doth, 
3*. fxi. ; illustrate d boards, 35. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Worki by. Cr. Svo. buckram, 6s. each. 

Travolo with a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by W’Ai.Ttk CRANK. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Prontis 
piece by Walt hr crivt. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. 

The Merry Men. 

Underwoods: Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 
YlrglnJbua Puerisquc. 

Ballads. I Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermleton. 

In the South Seas. 

Bongs of Tra vel. Cr. 8 t o. buckram, 5 s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo. 
buckram. (a ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, at.— POPULAR EDITION, medium 
8vo. (id. 

The Suicide Club; and Tho Rajah** 
Diamond. (From Nkw Arabian 
N lOHls.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
HKN'NKSSY. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6 d. 
The Stevenson Reader, edited by 
Lloyd Osbourn k. Post Svo, cloth. 
2j. (id ,: buckram, pit top, £r. 6d. 

The Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Pas¬ 
sages. i6ino,cl., aj. net ; leather, net 

LarokTtpe, Pike Paper Editions. Pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. 2r. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges. 3/. net each. 

Virginibuo Puerisquc. 

Familiar Studies of Mon & Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

R. 1 4 . Stevenson: A Study. By H. II. 
Baildos*. With a Portraits. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 6 s. _ _ 


STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 

Young Master of Hyson Mall. With 
3 0 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3r # Od .; picture cloth, fla t back, at. 

STRANOE SECRETS. Told by 

PKRCY FrTZOKRALD. CONAN DOS LK, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, &C. Post Hto, 
illustrat ed boards, is, _ _ 

STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

Snorts and Pastimes of the People 
of England. Edited by William 
Hone. With 140 lllustralioo*. Crown 
8 vo. cloth. jU. 6 d. - 

SUTRO ( a L Fie ED). - The 

Foolish Virgins* Fcp.Svo. ir.;d , is.txl. 


SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 

Told by tho TafTYail. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3r. tyj. 

Tho Tale of the Serpent. Crown 

8 vo, ctoih, flat brick. 2s. 

SURTEES (ROBERT). - 

Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's 
Hunt. With Illustration* by JolIN 
Llecii. Post hvo. cloth. 2s. 


SWIFT S (Dean) Choice Works, 

In Pro^c and Verse. With Memoir, Por¬ 
trait. and X*.ic&imitc 3 of Maj sri *Gulllwr's 
Travels.* Crown Svo. cloth, -r. (\!. 

Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of 
a Tub. P« s* Sv», hali-vloth, as. 
Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 
Cm RfoN Collin?. Cr. Svo, cl.. 3 s. ( J. 


SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 

CHARLE 5 ) Works. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne's 
Works. Fcap. Svo. oj. 

Atalanca in Calydon. Crown Svo, (Vi. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. Crown 5 vo. 7*. 
Foams and Ballads. Firs* Series. 
Crown Svo, q*. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 
Crown Svo. t)t. 

Poems and Ballads. Third Series 

Crown Svo, 7 s. 

Songs bofore Sunrise. Crown Svo, 
1 or. 6*/. 

Both well: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, ns.M. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
George Chapman. (In Vo». II. 01 G. 

Cli APM AN s Works ) Crown Svo, 31. 6 d. 
Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 1 rr. 
Erccnthous: A I mgc-dy. Crown 8vo, (*. 
A Noto on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 6r. 

A Study of Bhalccspcarc. Crown 
8vo, Hs. 

Songs of tho Bprlntftldeo. Ciowa 

Svo. 6 j. 

Studios In Song. Crown Svo, 7 ». 
Mary Stuart: A I'ragcd)'. Crown Svo, Sr. 

Tristram of Lvonos.se. Crown Svo, o*. 
A Contury of Roundels. Small 4to, Sr. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr.8vo.71. 
Marino Fnllero: A Tragedy. Crown 

A Study of Victor Hugo. 

8Vi», f»l. 

Miscellanies* Crown Svo, 12s. 
Locrine : A Tragedy. Crown *vo, 6t. 

A Study of sen Jonson. Crown 

Svo, is. 

The Slercrs: A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Aatrophel. Ac. Crown 8vo 7 *. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Svo, 

The Tale of Balcn. Crtwn Svo. 7%. 
Rosamund, Queen of tho Lom 
bards : A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 6 ,. 

A Channel Pas3ago. Crown Svo, 7/. 
The Collected Poems of Algernon 
Charlco Swinburne. In e Vote., 
crown Svo. Ci. net each, or 36r. net rhe Set. 
(Can be subscribed for only In Sets ) 


Crown 
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TAINE’S History of English 

Literature. Translated by Henry Van 
La us. Four Vols., demy 8vo. cloth. 30*. 
—Popular Edition, Two Vois., crown 
8vo, cloth. 151. 

TAYLOR (BAYARD).—Diver- 

sions of Echo Club. Post 8vo.cl., 2x. 

TAYToR (TOM). — Historical 

Dramas: * Jeanne Darc.’ ‘TwixtAxk 
and Crown.' 'Thk Pool’s Revenue.’ 
•Arkwright’s Wife,' ’Anne Boleyn,' 
•Plot and Passion.’ CrownRvo, 15.each. 

TEM P LE (SIRRI CHAR D)”—A 

Bird's-eye View of Picturesque 
India. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8v o. cloth, (xs. _ 

THACKERAYANaI Notes and 

Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Hundreds of Sketches by W. M. 
Thackeray. Crown Kvo, cloth, 3x. (d. 

THAMES, A Pictorial History 

of the. By A. S. Kraussk. With 340 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, clotn, lx. 6 d. 

THOMAS (ANNIE^Novels by. 

Tho 8!ren's Web. Cr. 8vo. cl., 31. 
Comrades True . Crown Kvo, cloth, 6i t 

THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 

In a Cathedral City. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6 <L 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 61. each. 

The House on the Scar. 

The Bon of tho House. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS,and The 

Castle of Indolence. With Intro¬ 
duction by Allan Cunningham, and 48 
_ Illustrations. Post 8vo, ha»f-cloth. 2x. 

THORNBURY(WALT.).Booksby 

Tho Life and Correspondenoo of 
J. M. W. Turner, with 8 Coloured 
Illustrations and 2 Woodcuts, Crown 
Kvo, cloth, 3 s. 6t l. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 

TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Kvo, cloth. 35. (*I. each. 

Cluba and Club Litre in London. 

With 41 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eocen-! 
trlcltle s. With 48 illustrations _ 

TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).— 

Marsh-Country Rambles. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6x. 

TREETON (ERNEST A.).-The 

Ins tigator. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6r. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 

C -it Diamond. Post Kvo, Ulus. bds , 2x. 

1 WELLS (JULIA H.).—Et tu, 

^ejaoe I Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

t>y. Crown 8vo, c'oth, 31. Od. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way Wo Live Now. 

Frau Frohraann. I Marlon Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

Tho Land-Leaguers. 

Post 8 to. illustrated boards. is. each. 

Kept In the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

Tho Go lden Lion of Gran pere ._ 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.) f 

Novels by. Crown Kvo. cloth, 35. 6 d. 
each: post Svo. illu*trated boards,2 s. each. 

Like Ships upon tho Sea. 

Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 

TWAIN S (MARK) Books. 

Author's Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered J 
Copies), price 12x. 6»/. net per Volume. 
(Can be subscribed for only in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 
Kvo, clo'h. 35. M. each. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 

With 1^7 Illustrations by E. W. KkMIILK. 
Roughing It: and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraskr. 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations by Hal HtfRST and others. 

• The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With in Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 
Illustrations by Dan Hkaru. 

Tom Sawyer, Deteetlvo, With Port. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by LOUIS LOKB. 

• A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
•Tho Innocents Abroad: or. New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Uiu<ts, 
•The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and C. D. WARNER. With 212 Illusts, 

• The Prince and the Pauper* 

With 190 Illustrations. 

• Life on the Mississippi. 300 Illusts. 

• The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kkmiu k. 

•A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. 220 Illusts. by Dan Bkariv 
•The Stolen White Elephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double - barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

•*• The Books marked • may be had also In 
post 8vo, picture boards, at 2s. each. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 61. each. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Illusts, by F. V. Du MoND. 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley* 
burg. With Frontispiece. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. Pott 8v», 

• cloth, gilt top, 2f. net; leather, gilt edges, 

3x. net; picture boards, 2j. 
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TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 

Allstrcia Judith. Crown tiro, cloth. 
jU. (id.\ post Svo. illustrated boards, zi 

TYTLER^(SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6 d. each ; post b\o. 
illustrated hoards, is. each. 

Burled Diamonds. 

Tho Blackball Ghosts. 

What She Camo Through. 

Post 8v<» # illustrated boards, is. each. 
The Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo's City. 

Tho Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Noblosse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8v«>. 31. O J. each. 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Witch.Wife. 

Rachel Langton. 

Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses^ 
Sapphlra 

A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6#. each. 

Three Men'of Mark. 

In Clarissa's Day. 

Sir David's Visitors. 

The Poet and his Guardian Angel. 

Cltoycnno Jacqueline. Crown Svo. 
I> tunc cloth, flat hack. 21, 

UPWARD (ALLEN).—The 

Queerl Against Owen. Crown Svo. 
doth. 3 1. til. : picture cloth, flat back. 21.; 
post Svo. picture board s. 2 s. 

VANDA At (ALBERT D.).—A 
Court Tragedy. Will! 6 Illustration* 
by J. B. Davis. Crown hvo.cl oth, 31. CJ. 

VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

• Belle* of The World. Cr. 8vo. c L 3 *- 6/ » 

vTzETELLY (ERNEST a.), 

fiooks by. Crown Svo. cloth, 31.CJ. each. 

Tho 6corplon. 

Tho Lover's Progress. 

With Zola In England 4 " or,s * 

A Path of Thorns. Crown fivo.c 1 oth. 6 r. 
niimbcard: An account of Comorre the 
B Cu.s“~ Gllles de Hals. With 9 Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8 vo. cloth, 91. net. _ 

WAQNERl[LEOPOLD).-H ow 

to Get on the Statfe. and how to 
Succeed th ere. Crown 8vo.cloth. is.txi. 

WALLERTs. E.).—Sebastian!’* 

Secret. With 9 I II us t,. ^r.8\o,c\..Ju. 

WALTON and COT TON ’ S 

Complete Angler. Edited by hir Haxki- 

Nicolas. Pott Svo, cloth. gill lop. a- 
net ; leather. fill! ed* *. 3 '- OS¬ 


WALT WHITA1AN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction. by W. >1. ]<••:>- 
SETTI. Wilh Port. Cr. Svo, buckram. 6 $. 

WARDEN (FLORENCE) - by. 

Joan, tho Curate. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
V. ; picture clo h. flat back. 

A Fight to a Finish. Cr. 8vo. cL. 3 *. 

Crown Svo, cl *th fu. each. 

The Heart of a Girl. W.th S Illusts, 
What Ought 6ho to Do? 

Tom Dawson. 


WARA1AN (CY).—The Express 

Messenger. Crown Svo. cloth, u. 

WARNEr7cHAS. DUDLEY^ 

A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8\o. 6 ». 

WARRANT to Execute Charles i. 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures ami 
Seals. is. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including Queen Elizabeth's 
S g natuie an d the Orc.v Seal 2 s. _ 

WASSERMANN (L1LLIAS).— 

The Ontfodlls. Crown Svo. clolh, i«. 

WEATHER,How to Foretell the. 

with the Pocket .Spectroscope. By K 

\V. CORV. W.th 10 Illustrations. Crown, 
fi vo, y i.; c l oth, is. Oil. _ 

WEBBER (BYRON).—Sportand 

Spangles . Crown Svo. cl ot h, 21. _ 

WERNER (A.). — Chapenjra’s 

White Mon. Crown fiv o. clolh. 3*. <V/ . 

WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Monoy. Crow n S\o,cloth, Jj. b<«.; 
post 8vo, tllii.lratcd boards, is. 

Crown 8vo. clolh f*s. each. 

As a Man Sows. Tho Old Bank. 
As Luck would have It. 

Dr. Wynne s Revenge. 

Tho Sacred Crescents. 

A Very Queer Business. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. M. each. 

A Woman Tempted Him. 

For Honour and Life. 

Her Two Millions. 

Tv/o Pinches of Snuff. 

With tho Red Eagle. 

A Rod Bridal. | Nigel Portescue. 
Ben Clough. I Birch Dene. 

Tho Old Factory. , 

Sons of Belial. 1 Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship’s 9 ocrct. 

The Phantom City. 

Ralph Norbrcck’B Trust. 

A Queer Race. » Red Kyvlngtom 
Roy of Roy's Court. 

ThO Old Factory. Medium Svo, 

W E ST R U R Y (ATH A). — The 

Shadow of Hilton Fcrnbrouk. Cruwa 
g*o, cloth, 31. 
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WHEELWRIGHT (E. G.).—A ’ 

Slow Awakening. Crown Svo cloth,6s. 

VVISSMANN (HERMANN VON).— 

My Second Journey through Equa¬ 
torial Africa. With 9a Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16 s. 

WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6 d. each. 

A Forbidden Name. 

Many Ways of Love* With 8 Musts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Or. each. 

Mazoppa* 

Near tno Tsar, near Death. 

A Splendid Impostor. 

WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post 8vo.illustrated boards is. each. 

Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 

Rachel Armstrong. Post 8vo, is. 6 d. 

WHITE (G1LBE RT). — Natural 

History of Selborae. Post Svo. doth. 2j. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 

Caricature History of the Georges; 

or. Annals of the House of Hanover. 
With Frontispiece and over 300 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 s. 6 d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Illus¬ 
trated by F. W. FA1RHOLT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7*. 6 d. 

WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 

Legends,Charms,and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown Svo. cloth, 3*. OJ. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU), by. 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 

Svo, vloth, 7b M. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo. cloth, f»<. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth. 2s. 6 d. 

WYNMAN (MARGARET).—My 

Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge. Post 8vo. cloth, 2*. 

WILLIAMSON (Airs. F. H.).—A 

Child Widow* Post Svo, illust. bds., is. 

ZANGWILL (LOUIS).—A Nine¬ 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown 8vo f 
cloth. 3 s. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, is. 

WILLS (C. J.) f Novels by. 

An Ea9y-golng Fellow. Crown 8vo, 

cloth 3*. e,/. 

His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6 s. 

ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, 
with Introductions, by Ernest A Vize- 
TELLY. Crown Hvo, cloth, u 6 d. each. 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 259 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 7s. bd. 

Leisure-Time Studios. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo % cloth. 6 s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth 35. bd. 

Common Acoldent9, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. Svo, is. ; cloth, is.bd. 

Glimpses of Nature. With35 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6 d. 

His Masterpiece. 
Germinal. 

The Honour of t] 
Abbe Mouret's T 
The Fortune of 1 
The Conquest of 
Tho Dram-Shop. 
The Fat and the 
His Excellency. 
The Downfall. 
Rome. 

Lourdes. 

Paris. 

1 The Joy of Life. 

he Army, 
ransgreeslon. 

She Rougons. 
Plassans. 

1 Thin. | Money. 
The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Truth. 

Work. 

Fruitfulness. 

WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

by. Post 8vo, 2s. each ; cloth, is. 6 d. each. 

Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo. 6d. each. 

Tho Dram-Shop. | The Downfall. 
Rome. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental 
Legends, together. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3*. bd .; picture cloth, flat back. 25. 

With Zola In England. By Er'xrst 
A. Vizktelly. WltU 4 Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3x. 6 d. 


THE PICCADILLY NOYELS. 

I 

Library Editions, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. each. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Valerie's Tate. 

A Life Interest. 

Mona's Choice. 

By Woman's Wit 
The Co*t ol Her Pride. 

A Miss 


Barbara. 

A Fight with Fate. 

A Gulden Autumn. 

Mrs. Crichton's Creditor. 
The Step-mother, 
ng Hero. 


By F, W« ALLEN .—Green os Grass. 

By M. ANDERSON.—OtheDo's Occupntloa. 
By O. W. APPLETON —Rash Conclusion* 


Phillstia. | Babylon. 
Stranoe Stones. 

For Maiinie s Sahe. 

In all Shades. 

1 ho Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal CoiL 
The Tents of Shcio. 


By GRANT ALLEN 


The Grhat Taboo. 
Drnnaresq** Daughter. 
Duchess of Fovrysland. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Greer's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 

At Maikct Viuue. 

Under Sealed Orders. 


ARTKHUS WARD'8 WORKS, Complete. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Thra the Plnenkian. I Const* b?c ol st Nicholas. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Steamer Chair I A Woman Intervenes 

Prom Whose Doume. | Revenge ! 

Bv FRANK BARRETT. 

A Prodigal'* Progress. I The Hording Scar.da 
Woman of Iron Bracelets. I Under a S:r»njc Muik. 
lettered for Life. I A Missing Witness. 

Was She Justified ! 

By . 9 BELLE.'-Vashti and Either. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

The Cotes of M rath. I 1 he Grand H.vbylcn Hotel 
By Sir Y/. BE 6 A NT and J. RICE. 


Readv-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

With Harp cr.d Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Ru'.terdy. 


I»y Celia's Arbour. 
Cnapkiin <f the IleeL 
The Seamy Side 
The Ca%c of Mr. Lucnft 
In Trafalgar's, Rj 


• 1 ^ ^ • •• f • I f »• ■ i «• e a a * • *•! 1 • 

The Monks of Thelema. I The Ten rears' Tenant. 

By Sir WALTER BE8ANT. 


All Sorts an.1 Condition*. 
The Captains' Ro'»m. 

AIJ in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Fortier. 

Uncle Jack. | Holy Rote. 
World Went Well 1 hea. 
Children of Gibcon. 

Herr P*tdus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Minn. 

Tr.e Revolt ©f Man 
The Hell of St. Paul s. 
Anaorcl of Lyooes't. 


S. K«:hcnne » by Tower 
Vrrlens Camellia Stepha 
The Ivory Gate. (aoth 
The Krfel Qur*n. 
Dreams of Avarice. 

In Deacon s Or Jerv 
1 he Master Craftsman. 
The Cl y cf Refuge. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Channeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 
The Charm. 

1 he Alabaster Bo*. 


The Orange Cl/I. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE.-In Midst of Life. 
By HAROLD BIN DL 09 S.— Alnslle’i Ju-Ju. 
By M McD. BODKIN. 

Dora MyrL I Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

Fmey the Omadaun. 

By PAUL BOUROCT.— A Living IJe. 

By J. D. DR AYSHA V/.—Slum Silhouettes. 
By H. A. BRYDCN.—An Exiled Scot 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for liter. 

Annan Water. 

Fob glove Manor. 

The GiA/Uliii 


The New A he lard. 

Matt. | Rachel Der.e. 
Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and tho Man. 

Red and White Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 

OELETT BUROBBS and WILL IRWIN. 

The Picaroons 

By HALL CAINC. 

Shadow of a Crime. | Son of Hagar. | Deemster. 
By R. W. CHAMBBRS.-The King In Yellow 
By J. M. CHAPPLE.—The Minor Chord. 
By AUSTIN CLARB.—Dy Rise of River. 
By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FertolL | Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
By ANNE COATES.-Rie't Diary. 

By VACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. | The Rurden of Isabel. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

The New Magdalen. 

The From I)c#p. 

The Two l>estinica. 


By K. J. COLQUHOUN.—livery Inch a Sold er. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

the Inimitable Mrs. Massing ham. 

By E. H. COOPER.—GcofL* ry ILnRton. 

By V. C. COTES. — Two Girls ©n a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Trophet t f the Great Smoky Mountain*. 

Hb Vanished Stir 

Dy H. N\ CRELLIN. 

Romances cf the DM beragbo. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures cf o Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 

T*lfi of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKER. 


DUna Harrington. 
Proper Pn.V. 

* Fa n lv LiGticu. 
Pretty Mi a Neville, 
i bird of Passage. 

Mr Jervis. 

Village Tale*. 

S-‘.-r.e One lllf€- | Jasot. 
Infatuation, 


Ti.c Krai Lady HQda. 
Married or Single! • 

T wo Masters. 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Interfere©' r 
A Tlilrd Person. 

Iiryond the Pale. 

Miss lialnuir.c't Past. 


Armadale. 1 After park. 
No Name. I Antonina 
Hailh I Hide and Seek 
The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts 
My Miscellanies 
'fbe Woman In While. 
The Dw and the l-a Jy. 
The llaunlcd Hold. 

'Hie Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Mb* Finch. 
MKaorMn .1 


• I Say No/ 

Utile Novel*. 

The Fallen Darts, 
lerebel’s Daughter, 
the Hlack Kobe. 
Heart -nd Science. 
The Evil Genius. 

The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's 1 Me. 
Hllnd Love. 


By MOBT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 

lack smith and SUiular. | Y^u May Me False. 

J Midnight lo Midnight, 


Blac 

The Village Comedy 


1 erence. | The Cat t paw. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The F vangelist . or, p«.rt Salvation. 

By H. C. DAVIDSON.-Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Strange Manuvcrij t l-our. I In a Copjer Cylinder. 

By HARRY DE WINDT. 

True Tales of True! and Adventure. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Man from Manchester. 

Records cf Vincent Trilh 
M>m. of famalca Terrace. 

!>cacon Ilrodie. 


1 ales of Terror. 
Chronicles of Michael 
Danes Itch (Detective. 

Tyler Tat lock. Private 
RICHARD DOWLING. —OldGorccran’s Money. 
CONAN DOYLE.—The Firm of ClrdJestone. 

By 8. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day | \ croon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie I-orcIL | A Plaster Saint. 

By 0 . 8. EDWARDS.—SnairllejarlDa. 

By C. MANVILLE FENN. 

A Fluttered I>0recoin. 
King of the CAfttlr. 

Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 

Story ©f Antony Grace. 

1 his Man’s Wile. 

In Jeopardy. 

Woman Worth Winning. 


Cursed by a Fortune. 

Flic Case ©f Alisa Cray. 

Commodore Junk. 

The New Mi.lrcv*. 

Witness to the Deed. 

I he Tiger Lily. 

The W hit* Virgin. 

Hlack lllnod. 

DoiiUc Cunning. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD.—Fatal Zeiu. 
By Hon. Mn. W. PORBEB.-Dumb. 

By R. E. PBANCILLON. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

A Dog and Ids Shadow. I Ropes of Sand. 

Jack Doyle * Daughter. 

By HAROLD PREDERIC. 

Sell/* Brother a Wife. I The 1 -awton Girt 

By PAUL OAULOT.—The Red Shirt*. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD. 

A Queen of Curds and Cream. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Cray. I The llraes of Yarrow. 

If High Degree, I Queen of the Meadow. 

I*hc Golden Shaft. I The Flower of the Forest. 

By E. GLAMVILLE. 

The I-mt Heiress. I The Gulden Rock 

au Colon lit | Fosslcker. | 1 ales from the \ eld. 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Bov. S. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. I Esc. 

By ALFRED A. GRACE. 

Tales of a Dying Race. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH.- CorlnthU MaraxLo. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— contwucd. 

By A. CLAVERINO GUNTEH. 

A Florida Enchantment. 

By OWEN HALL. 

The Track of a Storm | Jetsam. 

By COSMO HAMILTON. 

Clamour of Impossible. | Through a Kcyho.o. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 


A Waif of the Plains. 

A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. i Springs. 

A Sappho of Green 
» ol Starbotde's Client. 
Susy. I Sally Dows. 

BcB Ringrr of Angel's, 
d ales of Trail and I own. 


A Protegee of Jack 
Clarence. (Hamlin's. 
Barker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. 

Crusade of • Excelsior. 
Three Partners. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

New Condensed Novels. 


MEADE. 

On Brink of a Chasxu, 
The Siren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A ion 01 Ishmael. 

The Blue Diamond, 
by the Way. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


G rth. I Dust. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Fortune's Foot 


Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's 
appearance. 
Spectre ol Camera. 


Dls- 


By L. T. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

In an Iron Grip. 

Dr. Kumsey's Patient. 

The Voice of the Charmer. 

An Adventuress. 

A Stumble _ 

By LEONARD MERRIClC ) 

This Stage of Fools. I Cynthia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

The Lone Star Ruvh. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun-Runner. I The Kind's Asvcgal. 

Luck ol Gerard Ridgeley. | Renslinw Fanning s Quest. 
The Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 

Mr*. MOLESWORTH.-Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin I Basile the Jester, 

Hood. I Golden Idol. 

Young Lochinvar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY# 


By Sir A. HELPS.—Ivan de Biron. 

By I. HENDERSON. -Agatha Pag*. 

By G. A. HENTY. 

Dorothy's Double. I The Queen's Cup. 

Rujub. the Juggler. 

By HEADON HILL.—Zamtra the Detective. 
By JOHN HILL.—The Common Ancestor. 
By TIGHE HOPKIN8. 

Twlxt Love and Duty. I Incomplete Adventurer. 
Nugents of Carriconna. | Nell Haffenden. 

By VICTOR flUGO.—The Outlaw of Iceland. 
By FERGUS HUME. 

Lady Irom Nowhere. I The Millionaire Mystery. 

By Mr*. HUNGERFORD. 


Professor's Experiment. 
A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Fotlom 
The Coining of Chloe. 
Nora Creina. 

An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 

Peter's Wife. 

Lovlce. 


Marvel. 

Unsatisfactory Lover. 

In Durance Vile. 

A Modern Circe. 

Lady Patty. 

A Mental Struggle. 
l*ady Vcmer's Flight. 

The Rea-House Mystary 
Tho Three Graces. 

By Mr*. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By R. ASHE KINO.—A Drawn Game. 

By OEOROE LAMBERT.—President of Uoravia 
By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans-Geno. 

By ADAM LILBURN.— A Tragedy In Marble 
By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Khoda Roberts. I The Jacobite. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Hue. 

Old Blarer's Hero. 

V «1 Strange. I Hearts. 
A Mooci Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Ilit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

The Wav of the World. 


Bob Martin s Little Gilt 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount I>esoair. 

A Caplul o' Nails. 

Talcs in Prose and Verse 
A Race for Millions. 

This Li die World. 

His Own Ghost. 

Church of Humanity. 


V.C.: Castle Barfield and the Crimea. 

By MURRAY end HERMAN. 

The Bishops' Bible | Paul |oncs s Alias. 

One Traveller Returns. 

By HUME NI8BET.—* Ball Up I' 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. I Bdlv Bcllew. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. 

By O. OHNBT.-A Weird Gift. 

Love's Depths. I The Woman of Mystery. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WhlteUdles. I The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 


Patricia KeinbaU. 
Under which Lord t 
• My Love ! * | lone. 

Past on Carcw. 

*-owing the Wind 
With a Silken Thread. 


Atonement Learn Dundas 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 

Toe Rebel of tho Famiiy 
An Octave of Friends. 
The World Well Lost. 


Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. I C hand os. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castleiuaino's Gage. 

Tncotrtn. | Puck. 

Folic- Far ine 
A Dog of Flanders. 

PascareL | Sign a. 
l*Tinccss Napmxtne. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

By O. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 

The Motor Pirate. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PATN. 


Friendship. I Id dla. 
Moths. I RufTino. 
Pipistrello. | Ariadne. 

A Village Commune. 
HlmbL I Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 

In Marcmma. 

Syrlin. | Gullderoy. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

The Waters of Ed era. 


By HENRY W. LUCY.-Gideon Fleyce. 
B/ JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


A Fair Saxon, 
l.lnley Rochford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

< ainlola. | Mononla, 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misantliro|»o. 


Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

Tho Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Threw Disgraces. 


1 w | *- - w 

JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY.—A London Legend. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Phantastes. 

By W. H. M ALLOCK.—The New Republic. 
By P. A V. MABOUERIITE.-Thc Disaster. 


High Spirits. | Bv Proxy. 
The Talk of tho Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the WilL 
Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 

Modern Dick Whittington 


Lost Sir Massing t>crd. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Tho Family Scapegrace. 

ACounty Family. (Painted. 

Less Black than We're 
A Confidential Agent. 

A Grain: irom a Thom. 

In PeiU and Privation. 

Mystery of Mlrbridge. 

By WILL PAYNE.— Terry the Dreamer 
By Mil. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregasktss. « 
ChrUtlnaCh.nl. iNulma. J M.d.tue IlM. 

• As a Watch in tho Night.* 

By E. C. PRICE. —Valentina. 

By RICHARD PRYGB. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 

By Mr*. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories I A Rich Mans Daughter. 
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The Piccadillv (3/6) Novels— continued. 

By CHARLES READE. 


Peg Woffington and 
i_hri<ti* Johustor.*. 
Hard Cash. 

Cloivter and the Hearth 
Never Too Late to Mcod 
The Courve of True 
laite . and Sir.^leheart 
and Doublefacc. 
Autobiography of a 
Thief; Jack of all 
Trade* : A Hero and 


}rii!ith (d jut. 

Lose Little, Love Loe.g 
Th»- ub;c Marriage. 
Koul Hay. 

Pot Yourself In Hu Place. 
A Ternt.le Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Tho Jdt. A other Stories 
A Good Stories of Mar.. 
A Perilous Secret 
Keadtana ; and Bible 
Characters. 


a Martyr, and The 
Wandering Heir. 

By PRANK RICHARDSON. 

Man Who Lott ll«* Past. | The Ilayswuter MyMcry. 

By AUBLIB RIVB 8 . 

Barbara Derir.g. I Mertcl 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Juctice. | Woman in the Dark. 

By ALBERT R 03 B.-A Sugar Princess. 

By J. RUNCIM AN. -Skippers an 1 Shehbacka. 
By W.CLARK RUS 9 ELL 
Pound the Gulley Pi/c. | M» Shipmate l-nube. 

Alor.e 0:1 Wife M Ide Sea 


In the Middle Watch. 

On the l o’r’Jt Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape 
Hook for the Hammock. 
Mystery of • Ocean Star * 
Jcun; Marlowe. 

An fJcean Tragedy. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels 


The Phan: m L*eatU. 
In Me the Man ? 

(Snip * Mohock. 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
The I-aat Entry. 


The Death Ship 
By DORA R US 9 ELL.— Drift of Fate. 

By HBRBBRT RU 89 BLL.-T rve Blue. 
By BATLE BT. JOHN. -A I>e*antine FamUy 
By ADELINE 8 EROEANT. 

Dr. Ei-dkott’s E*i^eriment J Under halve Pretences. 
By M. P. 8 HIIL.- The Purple Cloud. 

By GEORGE R. 6IMS. 


In London's Heart. 
Mary lane s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 
The Small-part 1-ady. 
A Blind Marriage. 


Dagonet Abroad. 

Once uponChrivtmavTlrne. 

Without the Limelight 
Kogvios and Vagabonds. 

Blographs of Babylon. 

By UPTON BINCLAIR.— Prince llageo. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without l-ore or Licence. I The Outsider. 

The Master of RathkeUy. Beatrice and Benedick, 
l^n z od<Js. ■ A Racing Rubber. 

By J. MO YR SMITH.— The Prince of ArgolU. 
By T. W. BPEIOHT 


The Grey Monk. 

The Master of Trenancn. 
The Web of Pate. 

A Minion of The Moon 
Secret of Wyvern Towers 


The Doom of Sira. 

As it was Written. 

Her Ladyship. 

The Strange Hiperiencev 
of Mr. Verschoyle. 


By ALAM 8 T. AUBYN 


A Fellow of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 

Master of St. Benedict ft. 
To his Own Master 
CaUauuy Bower 
In Pace of the World. 

Orchard Daxnereh 


The TrernJett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May. 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

A Proctors Wooftog. 
Fortune's Gate. 

Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mary Unwin. 


Mrs. Duntur's Necreb 

By JOHN ST AFFORD* — Doris and I. 
By R. STEPHENS*— The Cruciform Mark. 


R. NCXLSON STEPHENS.-Philip Winwood 
By R. A. STERN DA LE.—The Afghan Knife. 
By R. L. STEYENSON.-Thc Suicide Club. 
Ey FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Young Master or Upon Hall 
By SUNDOWNER.—Tell ly the TaffraU. 
By ANNIE THOMAS—The S-rcn s Web. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 
lo a C-thedrd City. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Uke Ships Upx^n Sea I Ar.ne FurncaS 
Mal«el's Pro^re^t. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Wav we I J»e Now. I Manor. Fav 
Frau I rohmann. I Scarlnirough s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers 
By MARK TWAIN. 

Choice Works. Pm1d‘nhead Wilsoig 

Library of Humour The Gdded Age 

Ttie Innocents Abroad Purer an J the l*JU|er 
Roughing I«: and The Life cn the Mississippi. 


Hucklel<rr> Finn. 

A Yankee at court. 
Stolen White Mcphant. 
/l rt'o r«oo Lal.k-note 
AlX'uble barrelled lx tee- 
tire Story. 

C. c. FRA8ER-TYTLER.-Mis*rrss Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 1 Mrs. Carmichael's G xl- 


Innocents a» Home 
A T ra-i p A bread 
The American Claimant. 
A*lventures foin Sa«)ef. 
Toin Salver At road. 
Tom J)4w>er, De'rctlra 


Buried I ham* nd%. 

The Blackball Ghoft’s. 
The Macdonald I-acv 
vv itch Wife, ! Sapphir; 


driiev 

Rachel Laogton. 

A llor.e) nwK>n'« FlcMf 'e. 
A Young Dragon. 


ALLEN UPWARD.— The fjuecn against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. YANDAM.-A Court Tragedy 
By E. A. YIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion. J The l»rer* Prcgrevs. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. | A l ight to a Finish 

By CY WARMAN.— Kiprcss Messenger. 

By A. V/ERNER.-Chapenga » White Man. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


v ir*gton 
K*U 1» S’orb 


reek's T rest. 


Red k 
Iph 

I rust-iuohr) . 

Suns of IteliAl. 
ko) of K«»v 1 Cour?. 
With the Red Lagle. 

A Red Bridal. 

Strange Climes. 

Her Ladydiip a Secret. 


For Honou* and iJic 
A Woman Tempted Him. 

Her T *0 Milliei.c 
T»o Pinches of Snuff 
Nigel Furiescue 
Birch Ikrr | Hen Clough. 

The Pnxntoiu City. 

A Ooeer Race. 

1 ho Old Factory. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Hilton Feral’rook. 

By FRED WH 18 HAW. 

A Forbidden Name I Many Ways of Lose. 

By C. J. WILL 8 .— An Easy-going Fellow. 
By JOHN BTRANCE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life : and Regimental legends. 
By LOU 18 2 ANGWILL. 

A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 


The Honour of the Army. 
Germhial. | The Dream. 
Abl* Mourets Trans¬ 
gression. I Money. 
The Conquest of Plavvans. 
Dram-Shop. | Downfall. 

Ills Eicellcncy. 


Ills Masterpiece. 

Tlie Pat and the Thin. 
Dr. Pascal. | Juy of Life. 
Fortune ul the Kougofts. 


Ixiurdes. 
Kune. 
Pari*. 


Work. 
Truth. 

Pruitiulnest. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 

Post 8 vo. illustrated boards. 21. each. 


NOVELS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid Wife, or Widow. I A IJ/e Interevt, 

Blind Fate Mono s Choice. 

VM-l vstm. I wil 

By E* LESTER ARNOLD. 

phra the PturnJcUn. 

ABTEMU8 WARD'S WO RKB, Complete. 


By ORA 

PhfllttU. I Ha by lc 

Strange Stories. 

For Manule's Sake. 

In all Shades. 

T he Beckoning Head. 
The Deril s Die 
The Tenta of Sbem. 
The Great Tabv*. 


NT ALLEN. 

I>umares<4 s Daugliter. 
Duchess of Powsyland. 
Blood Royal. 

IvanGreet s Mastery lea 
The Scallywag. 

This Mortal Coll. 

At Market Value. 

UlJci Se«!«J Uidfrft. 


•?o 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 


Fettered for Luc 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life and Death- 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Folly Morrison. 

Lieut. Barnabas. 

Honest Davie. 


A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Guilty. 

A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford. A*c. 
woman of Iron Bracelets. 
I The Harding Scandal. 


A MKsing Witness. 

Bv SIP W. BE 3 ANT and J. RICE. 


By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Tbe Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. LucraiL 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

Mv Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

Tho Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelcma. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions, i 1 he Bell of St- Paul s. 
The Captains' Room. 

All in a Garden l air. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. (Then. 

Tho World Went Very Well 
Children of Gibcon. 

Herr Pan I us. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

To Cad Her Mine. 

The Master Craftsman. 

AMBROSE BIERCE. —In the Midst of Life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. I Chronicles of 

Savage Life. I Land. 

By BRET H ARTE 


The Holy Rose 
Arroorel of Lvonessc. 

St. Katherine sby Tower. 
Verbena Camellia Stcpha- 
The Ivory Gate. (notis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond Dreams Avarice. 
The Revolt of Man. 

In Deacon's Orders. 

Tho City of Rcluge. 


No-man’s 


Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red I>og. 

By ROBERT 

Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
Annan Water. 


j Maru jo. 
f the Sierra*. 


Flip. 

A Phyllis o 
A Waif of the Plains. 
’Ward of Golden Gate. 
BUCHANAN. 

The Martyrdom of Ma¬ 
deline. 

Tho New Abelard. 

Tho Heir of Ltnnc. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great binoky Mountains. 

By H. N. CRELLIN.— Tales of the Caliph. 
MATT CRIM.— The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CHOKER. 

Pretty Miss Ncvilic. Village Tales and Jungle 

Diana Barrington. Tragedies. | Mr. Jem*. 

A Bird of Passage. Two Masters. 

Proper Pride. | • To Let.' The Real Lady Hilda. 

A Family Likeness. Mamed or Single! 

A Third Person. Interference. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Tho Evangelist ; or. Port Salvation. 

By JAMES DE MILLE.— A Strango Manuscript 
By DICK DONOVAN* 

The Man-Hunter. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Caught at Last I 
Who Poisoned Hetty 
Thincan? | Wanted! 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

Mystery Jamaica Terrace. 

By Mr*. ANNIE EDWARDE 3 . 

A Point of Honour. | Archie LovclL 

By EDWARD EOOLESTON.- Roxy. 

By O. MANYILLB FENN. 

The New Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. | Fatal Zero. I Seventy • hvo Brooke 
Never Forgotten. | Polly. I Street. 

Second Mrs. TiUotson. | Tbe Lady of Brantome. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD and others. 

Strange Secrets. 

By B. E. FRANCILLON. 


Michael Danevltch. 

In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Re¬ 
ceived. 

Tracked to Doom- 
Link by Link. 

Suspicion Aroused. 
Riddles Read. 


King or Knave? 
Romances of the Law. 
Ropes of Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow 


BUCHANAN and MURRAY.— The Charlatan. 
By HALL CAINE. 

A Son of Hagar. I The Deemster 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

By Commander CAMERON* 

The Cruise of tho * Black Prince.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE.—For tho Love of a Lass. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul Ferrell. | Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By MAOLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure ol Souls. I The Red Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS.— The Bar Sinister 
By MORT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 


Olympia. 

One bv One. 

A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophctua. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth's Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

Prefaced by 8tr BARTLE FRERB 

Pandurang Hari. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. 

Fancy Free. 

For I~ack of Gold. 

What will the World Say ? 
In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In Pastures Green 
Queen of the Meadow. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 


Sweet Anno Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Mid¬ 
night. 

A Fight with Fortune. 


Sweet and Twenty. 

Tho Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Frances. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. | After Dark. 
No Name. | Antonina. 
Basil. | Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. T 
Tho New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

Tho 1 «nw and tho Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 


A Rogue’s Ufa 
My Miscellanies. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN*— Every Inch a Soldier. 


Tho Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wile 
Poor Miss Finch. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 

• I Say No 1 * 

The Evil Geniua 
Little Novels. 

Legacy of Cain, 
blind Love. 


In Honour Bound. 

Flower of the Forest. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot. 

Heart's Delight. 

Blood-Money. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT.-James Duka 

By ERNEST OLANYILLB. 

The Lost Heiress. IThe l*osslcker. 

A Fair Colonist. 

R*v. S. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. | Eve. 

ANDREW HALLIDAY.—Every day Papers. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Quentin. | Ellice Garth. Lore—or a Namo. 

Fortune’s Fool. David Poindexter's Dls- 

Miss Cadogna. I Dost. appearance. (Camera. 
Beatrix Randolph. The Spectre of the 

By SlP ARTHUR HELPS.— Iran do Biron. 

By G. A. HENTY.—RtOub the Juggler. 

By HEADOM HILL.— Zambra the Detective. 
By JOHN HILL* —Treason-Felony 
By Mr*. HUNGBRFORD. 

A Malden all Forlorn. | Lady Venter's FUght. 

In Durance Vile. . The Red-House Mystery. 
Marvel. I Peter’s Wife,! The Thrco Grace*. 

A Mental Struggle. | Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Modem Circe. * 1-ady Patty.J NoraCreina 

April's Lady. Professor’s Experiment. 
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Two-Shilling Novels— c<?ntinutd~ 

By Mr*. CASHEL HOEY.—The Lover* Creed 
Mr*. GEORG C HOOPER.—The House of Raby. 

By Mr*. ALFRED HUNT. 

That Other Person. | The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facts and factions. 

. By R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. (Green.* I Passion * Slave. 

I he Wearing of the | Dell Barry. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame ne. 

Ey JOHN LEYS.—The Lindsay*. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kciuwil. The A(oucuicnr of l^cam 

The World W<U I_ost. Dund is. 

l r l)der v/i*jch Lord! Rd«J of the Family. 

Past on Circw. Sowing the Wir.d. 

•My Love ?• | fone. The Ore Too M.uiy. 

M ith a Silken Thread. IXjIcJc tserfun. 


By MARGARET ACHES PAUL. 

Gen'Jc and Simple, 

By JAMES PAYN. 


IXjIcJc 


By HENRY Y/. LUCY.-<*ide 0 n 1 lryct. 

By justin McCarthy. 


Dentinek t Tutor. 

Murphy * Mavter. 

A County Fac<liy. 

At Her Mercy. I KK. 

Cecil « Try • t. | Halve*. 
Tho ClyfTardt of Cl> ifc. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

The Best of Husband*. 
Walter’s Word. 

Fallen Fortune*. 
Humorous stone*. 

/[xo Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey | High Spirit* 
Under One Root. 
Carlycn’f Year 
For Cash Only 
The Canon \ Ward. 

The Talk of tf.o Town. 
Holiday TaiL, 


A Perfect Treasure. 

! What He Cott Her. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Glow-worm Til«u. 

Tho Burnt Million. 

Sunny Stories.. 

Lo>t Sir Masv.n^berd. 

A XVcman s Vengeance. 
Tho Fsrnily Scapegrace. 
('.Menrtol'tir j Harvest. 
Like Father. Like S^n. 
Maniel Beneath Him. 
No: Wooed. h*<t Wc n. 
Le<s Black thin Mori 
faulted. f liy Proxy 
>on*c I'riratc Vir.rs. 

A OfAi>c fr«vin a 1 hern 

The Mjitcr)' of Mir. 

bridge. | Frcin E*il«, 
The Word and the Will. 

A Prince of tJ.c Blood, 

lVtlrnt 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Warerdalt Neight-ojr*. 

My I• r.ciny's Daughter. 
A Fur Saxon. | Laiuivlo. 

Lilliey Kovhfoid. 
Misanthrope. 


Donna Demote. 

Mii'l *»f Athens. 

The C- m'f of a Season. 
1 hn Dictate r. 

Red I »iamon*!«. 

The Kid lie km.». 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 

Mr. Stranger • Sealed Packet. 

GEORGE hi AC DON A LD.— I leather and Snow. 
Dy AONES MACDONELL.-'Juilcr foudnv 

By W. H. MALLOCKr—The New Republic. 
Dy BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sei. 

By L. T. MEADE.— A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

Tho Man who wa% Good. 

By Mr*. MOLES WORTH. 

JIathcrcourt Rectory. 

By J. E. WUDDOCK. 

Dead Man’s Secret. | Fn m bosom of the i>eep 
btorto Weird and W onderful. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. I A II:: of Hum in Nature. 


A Tf)ing l*.«cfenc 

By Mr*. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Tho Rotn.mc«*ol a Station I Om,iiw Chard. 
Outlaw OJid Lawn oxer. f Wrv i >i\u*kivs. 

The Soul of CouMc * Adrian. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Mlw Maiwrll % Affe.'f».>n r . 

By CHARLES PEADE. 


ay D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. A II:: of llunitn Nature. 

Joseph * Coal. Mr.: Niton SiAffubr. 

Ccih of Fir*. Hub Man n’» LmJ* GiiL 

Val Strange. I Heart*. Ttrne'c Revenge*. 

Old Itlaaer'. Hero. A Waited CrLuc. 

The Way of the World. In Direvt Penh 
Cynic Fortune. Mount f>e*uafr. 

A Lj/ c * Atonement. A Capful o' Nall*. 

Hy the Gate of the Sea. 

By MURRAY ond HERMAN. 

One Traveller Return*. I The Rlthof*' DiUe. 

Paul /one* • Alla*. 

By IIUME IIISBET. 

•Hall Up I* | D/. IlemardSt. Vincent. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann *. I b*Y Hellew. 

By GEOROES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Utc. 

By Mr*. OLIPHANT. 

WblteUdles. I 1 he Greatest Heiress In 

Tho Primrose Path. I IsngUnd. 

By OUIDA. 

If eld In Bundarr. I T wo Little Wooden Shoe* 


By CHARLES PEADE. 

It It Never Too Mite to l*oul Play. | If awl C ash. 

Me i I The Jill. The Wandering Heir 
Christie J©hn«?ene. Slngfeheart, DAuhVf.ue. 

The J>f-uL*l- Mrrntse. Good St nr cs of Man, Ac. 

Put Yourself in Ills PUce. Peg W\,fl»ngto«. 

I o*e Ldtle. Love Ixor»g. Gnifith Gaunt. 

ICIoivt«*r ai d th* lieaniu A Peril©*** Secret. 

Course of True Love. A Sin (tldOB, 
Autobiography of a ThieC , Rradlana. 

A Terrible Temptation. * A Worain-lhlrr. 

By Mr*. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories. The t ninhji lted Hom*. 

Fairy Water. Tl:o Mystery in Polac* 

Ifrr Mother’* Darling. Garden*. 

The Prince nf Wales’* Tho Nun* Curse. 

GirJvu Parly. Idle Talc*. 

Dy F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. I The Woman in the DuL. 
Tl.c Hand* of JuMfce. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the t*.*Vey File. | My Shlpuuite L/vrive. 
i>n III* Fo V*le Ilea I. Abm* on Wide W Id* Sea. 


llOUfw, 

Polac* 


I Round the »#-»! ey rue. 

On tho Fol »l« Ifea I. 

In tho Middle W’.Pch 
A Vo> age to the i_*»pe. 
Book lur the Hammock. 
Thu Mystery of the 
* l)cran > tar.* 

Romance jenny Harloue 
An O :au I rugedy. 


Good Ship • Mohock.* 

The Phantom I>cath. 
1*11* the Man ! 

Heart of Oik. 

The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
Th* Hvit Lnti>. 


Wbltoladles. 

Tim Primrose Path. 

By C 

Held In Bondage- 
htrathiuoie. | Cl»ando*, 
fdoiii. I rricotrin. 

Under Two Flag*. 

Cecil CasCeruaiiio * Gage, 

puck. | PascoreL 

Folle-Fo/lne. 

A D«»g of FI*nd«r*. 

Sign*. | Aria do*. 

Prince** Naprosine. 

In a Winter City, 
f'liitidvhiy. 


Heiress In 


Muthi | liliubC 

Pirln rello. 

A Village Commune. 
Wanda. I Othnvjr. 

Frescoes. | GuiPlcroy. 

In Mar email, 
kuifina. | Syrlia. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offender». 

OuUla's Wisdom, Wit. 

and Path r 'S. 


By DORA R USSELL.-A Country .SwneOicart. 

Dy GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA* 

Gaslight and Da> light. 

By GEORGE P. SIMS. 

The Ring o* Hells. 2 r\U. | My Two Wlvr*. 

Mary lane’* MeniOlrt Mcmo’rt of a landlady. 

Mary Jane Married. Scene* from ihc Show 

Tale*of To-day. Ten Commandment*, 

pfjrcai of Life. Dagonct AVr--.nl 

Tinkle to j/* Crime. K-.-gue* and Y.ig.d>ond«. 

ARTHUR 9KETCHLCY.-A Match In the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love orLicence. I Tho Master of Rathk*II y. 
Boatric* and Hcncdick. I The Hunger. | l»ngOndf 

By R. A. BTERNDALE.—Tho Afghan Knife. 

By T. V I. SPEIGHT. 


Tl»e Mysteries of Heron 

l>yk*. 

The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 

Hr Devious W’tyt. 


JUfk to Life. 

Tl»* I xiudwater Tragedy 
llur^o’* Komjne*. 
tiuitt anco lu Full. 

A llosl^i d ft< ut the Sea 
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CHATTO Csf WIN DUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Two-S hilliNg Novels —conti nurd. 

By ALAN 8T. AUBYN. 

A I'cllow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel 

The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 

Master of St- Benedict's. The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To llis Own Master. 

By B. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By ROBERT SURTEES.-Handley Cross. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Talcs for the Marines. 

By T. ADOLPHUS 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 


TROLLOPE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Frau Frohmann. 

Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

The Way Wc Live Now. 


The I-nnd*Leaguers. 

The American Senator. 
Scarbrough's Family. 
Golden Lion of Granpcre. 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sen. } Anne Furness. 

Mabel s Progress. 


By 

A Pleasure Trip. 
The Gilded Are. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 


MARK TWAIN. 

Stolen White 1 -Iephant. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
Prince and Pauper. 

A Yankee at Court. 
£1.000,000 Bank-Note. 
Sketches. 


By C. C. FR A SER-TYTLER.— Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Bride's Pass. | Lady Beil 


lluned Diamonds. 
St. Mungo's City. 

Noblesse Oblige. 


By 


The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Disappeared. 

ALLEN UPWARD.— Queen against Owen. 
By WM. WESTALL.— Trust-Money. 

By Mr*. WILLIAMSON.-A Child Widow. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scot-I The Englishman of the 
land Yatd. | Rue Cain. 

By IflARG. WYNMAN.-My Flirtation*. 


NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Bound in picture cloth, flat backs. 


By EDWIh LESTER ARNOLD. 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 

By Sir WALTER BE8ANT. 

St. Kathcnnc's by Tower. | The Kebcl Queen. 

By H. BINDLOSS.-Ainslies Ju-Ju. 

By McD. BODKIN. K.C. 

Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Man from Manchester. I I he Mystery of Jamaica 
Wanted 1 | Dark Deeds. I Terraco. 

Vincent Trill, Detective. 


By G. M. PENN.-A Crimson Crime. 
By PAUL GAULOT.-The Red Shirt*. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

No. 9) ; and Blue Blood. 

By OWEN HALL.—Track of a Storm. 
By BRET HARTE. 


Luck Roaring Camp. Arc. 
In a Hollow of the IlilU. 
Sappho of Green Spring*. 


Col. Starbottle‘% Client. 
Protegee of Jack Haiulia's 
Sally Dow*. 

By HEADON HILL. —Z am bra, the Detective. 
By FEHQU8 HUME. —The Lady from Nowhere. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

Plotters of Paris. [ The Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snow*. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Luck of Gerard Rtdgeley. | The King s Assegai. 

Bv J. E. MUDDOOK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

By CHRISTIE MURRAY.— HU Own Ghost, 
By OU1DA. •* 

Syrlln. | The Waters of Edcra. Y 

By JAS. PAYN.— Modern Dick Whittington. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country* Sweetheart. | The Drilt of Fate. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

In London's Heart. | Rogues and Vagabond*. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 

By SUNDOWNER. —Talc of the Serpent. 
By SARAH TYTLER. —Citoycnne Jacqueline, 
ALLEN UPWARD. —Queen against Owen. 

By P. Y/ARDEN. Joan, the Curate. 
BYRON WEBBER.— Sport and Spangle*. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life ; and Regimental Legend*. 

By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

A Nineteenth-Century Miracle. 


SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


By GRANT ALLEN.—The TentaofShem. 

By WALTER BESANT. 

Children of Gibeon I All Sortsnnd Conditions of 

For Faith and Freedom. | Men. | The Orange GirL 

By BE9ANT and RICE. 

The Goldon Butterfly. | Rcady-Mooey Mortiboy. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

T he bhadow of tho Sword. 

By HALL CAINE. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Avmadale. | Antonina. 
The Moonstone. 

T lie Womau in White. 

By B. M. 

Diana Banlngtou. 


Man and Wi'©- | NoName. 
Tho Dead Secret. 

The New Magdalen. 

CHOKER. 

| Prvtty Mis* Neville, 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

A Short History of our own T lines. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY.-Josoph's Coat. 

By OUIDA. 

Puck. | Moths | Strathmore. | Tricolrln. 
Held In Bondage. | Under Two Flag*. 

By JAMES PAYN.-WaHer* Ward. 

By CHARLES READE. 


Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington ; and 
Christio Johnstone. 


Put Yourself In HU Place. 
The Cloister and tht 
Hearth. 

Never Too Late to Mend. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL.—The Convict Ship, 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. - 

_ New Arab! n Nights. 

By WILLIAM WEST ALL.—The Old Factory. 

_ _ , M By EMILE ZOLA. 

The Downfall | The Dram-Shop. | Romo. 
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